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'CAMELS 
NEVER  GET  ON 
YOUR  NERVES" 


ITS  A 


Folks  who  risk  their  lives 
as  a  matter  of  course 
are  careful  in  their  choice 
of  a  cigarette.  They  say: 


MAN  THROWS  LION!  Mel 

Koontz,  noted  lion  and  tiger  tamer, 
schools  "  big  cats  ”  for  Hollywood 
films.  Sketch  (left)  shows  Mel  meet¬ 
ing  the  lunge  of  a  savage  450- pound 
beast.  That’s  where  nerve -power 
tells  — as  Mel  knows!  He  says  this: 
"Camels  don’t  jangle  my  nerves  — 
my  mind  is  at  rest  as  to  that !  Camels 
are  milder — the  natural  mildness 
that’s  grown  right  in  the  tobacco. 
We  animal  tamers  stick  to  Camels!” 


PEOPLE  DO  APPRECIATE  THE  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS  IN  CAMELS 
THEY  ARE  THE  LARGEST-SELLING  CIGARETTE  IN  AMERICA 


Copyright,  1988,  R.  J.  Reynold  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


'AD'S? 


Planter  David 
E.  Wells  knows 
every  phase  of 
tobacco  culture 
. . .  the  "inside” 
story  of  tobacco  quality.  "At 
sale  after  sale,”  he  says, 
"Camel  buys  up  my  finest 
grades  at  top  prices.  It’s 
natural  for  most  planters 
like  me  to  '••"'’Ve  Camels.” 


"I  ought  to  know 
finer  tobaccos 
make  finer  ciga¬ 
rettes,”  says 
grower  John  T. 
Caraway.  "I’ve  been  smok¬ 
ing  Camels  for  23  years. 
Camel  pays  more  to  get  my 
finest  tobacco  —  many’s  the 
year.  Camels  are  the  big  fa¬ 
vorite  with  planters  here.” 


"  Most  tobacco 
planters  I  know 
prefer  Camels,” 
says  grower 
Tony  Strick¬ 
land,  "because  Camel  buys 
the  fine  grades  of  tobacco  — 
my  own  and  those  of  other 
growers.  And  Camel  bids 
high  to  get  these  finer  lots. 
It’s  Camels  for  me!” 


Meet  these  men  who 
live  with  tobacco  from 
planting  to  marketing- 
and  note  the  cigarette 
they  smoke 


( Lejt )  THRILLING  STUNTS 
for  the  movies!  lone  Reed 
needs  healthy  nerves!  Naturally, 
Miss  Reed  chooses  her  ciga¬ 
rette  with  care.  "My  nerves,” 
she  says,  "must  be  right — and 
no  mistake!  So  I  slick  to 
Camels.  Even  smoking  Camels 
steadily  doesn’t  bother  my 
nerves.  In  fact,  Camelsgiveme 
a  grand  sense  of  comfort.  And 
ihey  taste  so  good!  Stunt  men 
and  women  favor  Camels." 


(Right  CRASHING  A  PLANE 
through  a  house  is  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  specialty'  of  Stunt  Pilot  Frank 
Frakes.  And,  at  this  writing,  he’s 
done  it  53  times  —  on  movie  loca¬ 
tions,  at  exhibitions.  Time  after 
time,  with  his  life  actually  in  his 
hands,  it’s  easy  to  understand 
why  Pilot  Frakes  says:  "I  take 
every  precaution  to  keep  my 
nerves  steady  as  a  rock.  Natu¬ 
rally,  I’m  particular  about  the 
cigarette  I  smoke.  And  you  can 
bet  my  choice  is  Camel.  I  can 
smoke  as  many  as  I  want  and  feel 
fresh;nevera  bit  jittery  or  upset.” 


Camels  are 
a  matchless  blend 
of  finer, 

MORE  EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS 
—  Turkish  and 
Domestic 


(Above)  THREE  TIMES 
Lou  Meyer  won  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  auto-racing  classic 
—  only  driver  in  history  to 
achieve  this  amazing  triple- 
test  of  nerve  control.  He  says: 
"My  nerves  must  beeveiy  bit 
as  sound  as  the  motor  in  my 
racer.  That’s  why  I  go  for 
Camels.Theynevergeton  my 
nerves  a  bit.  Camels  take  first 
place  with  me  for  mildness!” 
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No  Editorial 

Here’s  the  first  issue.  The  fact  that  there  was  suffi¬ 
cient  material  to  fill  two  magazines,  although  we  got 
this  up  during  the  first  three  days  of  school,  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  your  university  is  by  no  means  barren  of 
interest  in  literature.  We  believe  this  is  a  good 
issue.  It  is  important  that  you  should  think  so. 


We  regret  that  George  Zabriskie  could  not  return. 
The  first  work  in  this  should  show  how  much  he 
might  be  of  worth  to  the  university. 


The  editorial  staff  appreciates  highly  the  contribu¬ 
tion,  all-important,  of  the  business  staff  and  Durham 
merchants,  to  what  we  think  is  a  good  start. 
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WWYNO,  I  DON'T  THE 
TOBACCO  I  USE  GIVES  THE 
SAME  COOL,  FULL-BODIED 
SMOKE  ANYWHERE/ 


OH,  PRINCE  ALBERi; 
EH?  ALOTOFMY 
FRI&1DS  SMOKE  P.A. 

IVE  BEEN  MEAN¬ 
ING  TO  TRY  IT.  MIND 
IF  I  BORROW  SOME? 


M-MM-SA-A-V-  * - , 

prince  Albert  smokes 
GRAND,  ALL  RIGHT/ 

BY  GOLLY,  IMAGINE  A 
TOBACCO  BEING  SO 
TASTY  YET  SO  COOL 
AND  FREE  FROM  BITE. 
THANKS' 


DON'T  THANK  ME. 
THANK  THE  PA- 
FOLKS  FOR  TAKINO 
OUT  THE  BITE, 

EVEN  THOUGH 
THEY  USE  BETTER 
TOBACCO  TO  BEGIN 
WITH 


Copyright.  1938,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co, 

P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe¬ 
fuls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  (Signed) 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
every  2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 


The  University  Dining 

Johnson  Prevost  Co.,  Inc. 

Hall  and  Social  Center 
of  Student  Activities 

Dry  Cleaners  and  Pressers 

A  place  for  you  and  your 

F-6451  F-5451 

424  W.  Main  St.  1106  Broad  St. 

friends  to  meet  and  enjoy 
a  pleasant  meal  planned 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

by  trained  dietitians  .... 
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Roxboro  Street 

GEORGE  ZABRISKIE 


I.  The  Morning  Myth 


IN  THE  morning,  switch  engine  steam  reflects 
The  sun  and  blue  of  sky,  like  clouds  chasing 
Down  wind.  The  early  train  from  Henderson 
Is  on  its  way.  From  factory  walls  the  sounds 
Of  barking  switchers  ricochet,  while  westward 
Comes  the  train. 

Pale  sky  above  the  jailhouse  smuts 
With  smoke  from  Pocohantas  coal;  a  legend  grown 
To  be  a  trade  name  in  the  mouths  of  men 
And  rising  in  its  coiled  and  shifting  wreath. 

Across  the  bridge,  the  engines  kick  and  drill 
The  patient  cars,  like  secretaries  filing 
Bills  for  future  reference.  The  tracks  run 
Westward  and  away:  the  rails  are  never  still. 

#  #  * 

Below  the  tracks,  she  walks  her  unseen  way 
Along  the  streets,  and  hears  above  her  head 


The  rolling  box  cars  rumble.  Venus  in  the  South, 
Alone  and  bitter,  with  pity  in  her  wishful  eyes 
The  sea  taste  clinging  to  her  mouth,  her  lips 
Unkissed  and  virgin  to  the  end  of  canvas  time; 
Recalls  the  centuries,  since  she  was  in  the  mind 
Of  Botticelli,  and  regrets  tobacco  town 
This  morning.  She  will  spend  a  million  days 
As  office  clerk;  a  million  nights  will  drown 
Her  thoughts  with  sorrow.  In  dreams  the  stars 
Will  spin  and  whirl  to  her.  To  kiss  her  hair 
Headlong  Orion  will  wheel  and  tumble  down. 

#  #  # 

Walking  beneath  the  railroad  tracks,  lady. 

You  are  unknown;  the  freight  cars  cannot  care: 
And  traffic,  coming  after,  through  this  underpass 
Is  mechanical,  and  quite  uncertain  of  despair. 


II.  The  Freight  Train 


The  negro  leans  upon  the  railroad  bridge 
To  watch  the  rattling  freight  go  through. 

#  *  * 

Many  days  have  touched  this  place,  and  hours 
Of  sun  have  left  the  asphalt  hot.  Smell 
The  tobacco  smell  from  the  warehouse.  Now 
The  train  rumbles  on  the  concrete  floor; 

Smell  the  engine  smell,  see  the  slow  smoke 
Adumbrate  the  lazy  afternoon.  Laughter 
Of  negro  girls  drowns  in  the  train  sound. 
Black  thighs  beneath  the  scarlet  skirts 
Pattern  the  cloth  with  their  shadow  play. 


Over  their  heads,  the  freight  train  rolls, 

The  box  car  sides  sing  American  names: 

Erie,  Southern,  Cotton  Belt,  Coast  Line, 

Milwaukee,  Seaboard,  Burlington,  Monon. 

On  the  wheels  that  turn  for  sleepless  miles 
A  continent  rolls  above  the  street, 

A  continent  visits  the  twisting  yards 
And  leaves  again. 

In  the  droning  afternoon 
Time  is  like  flies,  that  mate  and  crawl 
On  the  warehouse  wall.  White  faces  streak 
Between  the  black  and  brown;  and  Africa 
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Sings  in  die  blood,  in  the  dark  voices 
Singing  low  tunes  with  darker  ancestry. 

#  #  # 

Bn  the  railroad  bridge,  the  disinherited 
Of  distant  continents  wear  out  their  lives. 

The  blood  cooling,  their  green  bright  memories 
Fading,  their  history  is  like  the  broken  tower 


Of  smoke  receding  into  sky.  Time  becomes 
Dimensionless  and  meaningless  beyond  the  mind. 
With  miles  and  years,  eternal  Africa  has  gone; 

A  shadowy  Atlantis,  sinking  deeper  in  die  brain 
Of  this  black  Hamlet,  watching  die  train  bend 
On  eastward  tracks  and  vanish.  He,  knowing 
This  afternoon  detached  from  life,  can  feel 
Only  the  sun,  distorting  vision  on  the  steel. 


III.  Street  Song 


Under  the  bridge, 

Black,  blind  and  begging, 
She  strums  all  day 
Her  tuneless  guitar. 

The  traffic’s  wind 
And  railroad  thunder 
Sweep  songs  away 
Where  dead  men  are 
In  Hades  sleeping 
And  do  not  care. 


Her  life  is  fleeting 
Like  waters  under 
A  city  culvert: 

The  years  all  sinking 
Beyond  redemption 
Beyond  all  beauty 
To  quiet  stars: 

And  past  all  thinking 
To  Atropos  cutting 
The  last  black  hair. 


*  *  * 
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IV.  Black  Eagle 


Even  cities  sleep:  here  by  the  tracks  the  moon 
Winds  silver  ribbons  through  the  winking  diadem 
Of  switchlights  crowning  the  silent  underpass. 

The  night  crews  in  the  yards  are  gone,  flashing 
The  headlights  out:  and  foolish  winds  crying 
Past  the  flour  mill  and  freight  sheds  bring 
The  country  scent  with  sooty  smells  of  coal. 
Dreaming  near  the  tracks  their  broken  dreams 
Of  space,  or  moving  westward  through  the  hills, 
The  landless  sleep.  With  evening  coming  down 
Some  saw  a  negro  running  for  a  westward  train 
To  ride  the  baggage  out  of  town,  and  he 
Becomes  a  symbol  with  the  night.  .  .  . 

Of  wheels 

Turning  there  is  no  end:  a  thousand  histories 
Were  written  by  the  wheels,  from  conestogas 
To  the  trains,  and  in  these  dreams  they  spin 
Somewheres,  eternal  motion  through  the  night 
Of  wagons,  trains,  and  traffic:  the  rails 
Shine  brightly,  in  swift  illusions  glittering 
And  gone  for  sleeping  men. 

The  dark  clings 

To  their  houses,  and  hunger  to  their  mouths 
Open  and  droning  the  night  away  to  where 


37  r,  is  <0 

~T  S3  5  Q 

'•/I**  3; 

Day  shows  them  all  the  vanity  of  dreams 
In  the  factory  windows  mirroring  despair. 

*  #  # 

This  is  the  American  dream  grown  old;  the  tale 
Of  liberty  perished  in  the  Southern  sun 
Where  the  street  beneath  the  tracks  contains 
The  disinherited,  those  knowing  the  story 
As  something  from  a  book,  a  dead  man’s  myth: 

All  men  are  free;  to  starve  now,  and  equal 
To  keep  their  mouths  shut  when  the  wind  calls 
The  embalmed  eagle  from  his  rest.  The  dream 
Fades  in  their  eyes;  with  fourteen  offspring 
There  is  no  dream,  with  the  land  settled 
Clear  westward,  there  is  no  further  range;  only 
The  idle  factory  by  the  tracks  for  memory. 

Young  men  go  west,  their  white  faces  peering 
From  the  box  car  doors  for  a  thousand  miles. 

The  tracks  become  the  continent;  engines  rusting 
In  scrap  heaps  are  symbols  of  the  miles 
Westward.  The  wheels  that  turn  no  more  join 
The  pioneers,  the  Iroquois  and  Crow  in  sleep. 
Westward  and  eastward,  they  seek  no  more.  Only 
The  buzzard  over  land,  and  the  gull  touching 
The  sea  shall  have  them,  immutable  and  lonely. 
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A  Man  with  Brains 

A  Story 


B  BENNY  WILLIAMS,  or  more  exactly  the  Rever¬ 
end  Mr.  Benny  Williams,  sat  in  his  study-living 
room,  drumming  die  arm  of  an  easy  chair  with  soft, 
almost  effeminate  fingers,  waiting  for  Mrs.  Hammer- 
stone.  Mrs.  Hammerstone  had  called  him  the  evening 
previous  to  arrange  this  conference. 

Benny  looked  at  his  watch  .  .  .  eleven  minutes 
until  diree.  Hell,  he  thought,  what  a  mess  this  is  I 
For  he’d  planned  that  this  afternoon  he’d  see  that 
insurance  man  downtown  about  die  chances  of  get¬ 
ting  into  die  business  .  .  .  into  something  where 
diere  was  money,  where  a  man  with  brains  ought  to 
be. 

But,  he  remembered,  that  Mrs.  Hammerstone  was 
not  exactly  poor.  Thirty-four  and  plenty  of  capital. 
Benny  smiled.  He,  twenty-six,  about  to  advise  Mrs. 
Hammerstone,  on  marital  relations,  maybe.  And  he, 
Benny,  had  never  been  married.  But  that  was  the 
way  the  world  was  ...  a  hell  of  a  mess. 

Benny  remembered  when  he  was  eighteen.  His  old 
man  had  handed  him  a  check  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  “It  ain’t  much,  Benny,”  he’d  said,  “but  it’ll 
help  you  get  started.  If  you  get  there  early  you  can 
line  up  a  coupla  jobs  before  things  begin— an  edu¬ 
cation,  Benny,  is  worth  sweatin’  for.  Go  in  there  and 
get  it!  But,  son,”  with  a  paternal  wink,  “don’t  do 
nothin’  your  dad  wouldn’t  do.  Honesty  may  not  get 
you  the  most,  but  it  leaves  you  feelin’  good.  Remem¬ 
ber  that,  Benny.” 

And  Benny  had  left.  Momentarily,  he  was  fired 
with  the  ambition  to  go  in  and  get  it.  The  old  man 
was  right,  there.  About  the  honesty  business,  that  was 
just  like  the  old  man.  He  could  take  that  with  a 
coupla  grains  of  salt. 

Benny  smiled  to  himself.  .  .  . 

The  way  he’d  walked  through  that  university!  It 
was  a  pretty  big  place— three  thousand.  And  it  was 
no  poor  man’s  school.  You  had  to  have  jack  to  get 
through  there,  unless  you  worked  like  hell  all  the 
time,  and  Benny  knew  that  college  and  work  didn’t 
go  together.  Working  and  studying  interfered  with 
your  education. 

He  remembered  saying,  “A  fellow  don’t  come  to 
college  just  to  work  his  head  off.  There’s  more  than 
one  angle  to  this  education  business.  You’ve  got  to 
learn  to  use  your  head.” 

But  even  Benny  had  thought  that  he  was  sunk 
there  for  awhile.  A  hundred  and  fifty  was  nothing. 
Enough  for  fees  and  room  for  a  half  year.  He’d  lined 
up  a  job  in  the  Waffle  Shop  for  his  meals.  But  there 
was  a  matter  of  tuition,  the  advance  payment  of 
which  the  Office  rather  absurdly  insisted  upon. 


GEORGE  HOWE 

So  Benny  had  gone  to  his  room  so  he  could  think. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  again.  Seven  of  three  .  .  . 
not  quite  time  yet  for  Mrs.  Hammerstone.  Lord,  why 
am  I  waiting  for  her?  But  his  mind  drifted  backward. 

A  guy  with  brains  can  do  what  he  wants  to  in  this 
world,  Benny  had  thought.  Look  at  him  ...  in  col- 
lege  practically,  with  nothing  to  worry  about  except 
a  little  matter  of  two  hundred  for  tuition.  A  guy 
with  his  brains  ought  to  work  that  difficulty  out  pretty 
easy. 

Still  it  looked  black  there  for  a  while  .  .  .  until 
he  read  over  the  catalogue  again.  He  remembered 
the  day,  sitting  in  his  new  room,  thumbing  through 
the  catalogue.  He  came  to  the  scholarships.  Hell,  he 
thought,  I  should  have  a  scholarship.  But  those  things, 
he  found,  were  given  at  the  end  of  high  school.  He 
laughed  a  quick,  hard  laugh.  That  principal  I  had 
wouldn’t  have  recommended  me  for  the  chain  gang. 
He  kept  turning  pages,  reading  snatches.  Then  it  hit 
him— bang!  Right  between  the  eyes.  There  it  was  in 
black  and  white:  no  tuition  required  for  the  pre- 
ministerial  group. 

“Oh,  Lord,”  he’d  thought,  “this  is  going  to  be  easy.” 
Then  he’d  remembered  the  old  man.  “But  the  old 
man  needn’t  know  a  thing  about  it.  I’ll  just  write 
him  I’m  entering  a  special  group.  He’ll  never  know.” 

It  had  all  been  quite  simple,  signing  a  few  papers 
and  signing  up  for  the  frosh  relig  course.  Why,  so 
what?  he  asked  himself.  So  does  everybody  else.  It 
was  required.  I  should  kick,  he  told  himself  .  .  .  this 
is  going  to  be  good  ...  a  guy  with  brains  can  get 
ahead  in  this  world! 

Benny  still  thought  that.  It  was  five  of  three  now, 
and  Mrs.  Hammerstone  was  due  in  a  few  minutes: 
“around  three,”  she’d  said.  Yeah,  Benny  thought, 
leaning  back  in  his  easy  chair,  a  fellow  can  get  places 
if  he  has  brains,  also  if  he  has  the  guts  to  use  ’em. 
He  rubbed  his  chin  speculative^.  “The  devil  take 
Mrs.  Hammerstone;  I  should  be  downtown  talking 
to  that  insurance  man.” 

But  he  sat  back  and  waited. 

It  had  been  so  easy,  he  remembered,  getting  in 
each  year  without  paying  his  tuition.  The  summers 
he’d  worked  in  a  filling  station  and  he’d  saved 
enough  for  room  and  fees.  But  then  there  was  all 
this  religion  business.  His  sophomore  year  he  was 
faced  with  a  second  course  in  religion.  But  he’d  read 
a  line  in  the  catalogue  which  gave  him  another  idea. 
"Hell,”  he  said,  “a  fellow  can’t  spend  all  his  time 
studying  religion.”  So  when  he  read  that  Philosophy 
98  could  be  substituted  for  sophomore  religion,  he’d 
jumped  at  it. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Thomas  Wolfe  Is  Dead 

An  Article 


THOMAS  WOLFE  was  a  prodigious  man  in  every 
way.  He  lived  hugely  and  thought  hugely.  The 
manuscript  for  his  two  novels  might  represent  the 
entire  life’s  work  of  a  dozen  minor  reputations.  What 
he  saw  in  America,  he  wrote  down  on  paper,  and 
the  job  remains  as  one  of  the  most  amazing,  in  in¬ 
tensity  and  volume,  in  the  history  of  literature. 

To  be  subjective  for  a  moment,  1  recall  my  own 
first  meeting  with  Thomas  Wolfe.  His  Look  Home¬ 
ward  Angel  was  for  me  an  immense  experience.  I 
read  it  first  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  and 
the  impression  left  was  that  of  a  sort  of  spiritual 
Paul  Bunyan.  Eugene  Gant  wanted  to  meet  all  the 
people  in  the  U.  S.,  he  wanted  to  list  the  names  of 
all  the  towns  in  the  world,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  the  names  of 
all  the  people  in  Boston.  Wolfe 
thought  in  great  ever-widening 
cycles.  His  mere  volubility  was 
impressive  to  me,  and  some  of 
the  things  he  had  to  say  even 
more  striking  in  their  vivid 
actuality. 

Born  in  Asheville  38  years 
ago,  Tom  Wolfe  entered  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
at  the  age  of  15,  an  ungainly 
boy  from  the  hills,  whose  chief 
distinguishing  characteristic  was 
his  great  hulking  six  foot  seven 
inch  body.  The  first  reaction 
Wolfe  provoked  was,  of  course, 
ridicule,  but  his  ability  to  get 
things  down  on  paper  soon 
changed  contempt  to  admira¬ 
tion.  He  first  worked  on  the 
Tar  Baby,  a  now  defunct  humor 
magazine,  and  his  prize  effort 
here  was  a  little  homily  called 
The  Streets  of  Durham,  or  Dirty 
Work  at  the  Cross-Roads,  a  trage¬ 
dy  in  three  muddy  acts.  Moving  on  to  the  Carolina 
Magazine  and  later  to  editorship  of  the  Tar  Heel, 
Wolfe  showed  a  surprising  facility  at  doing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  well.  In  1918,  it  is  recorded  in  the 
class  records  of  the  University,  that  Thomas  Wolfe, 
too  young  to  get  into  the  army,  was  the  only  male 
member  of  the  playwriting  class  of  Professor  Fred¬ 
erick  Koch.  His  one  impressive  contribution  to  the 
drama  at  this  time  was  a  one-act  play  entitled,  Buck 
Gavin  Returns,  or  the  Tragedy  of  a  Mountain  Out¬ 
law.  In  the  spring  of  1919,  Professor  Koch  prevailed 
on  Wolfe  to  take  the  title  role  of  his  own  play  in 
a  production  by  the  Playmakers,  and  Buck  Gavin 
went  on  the  stage. 


a 


Wolfe,  it  is  recalled  by  Professor  Koch,  was  a  rather 
startling  figure  in  his  huge  black  beard  and  overalls. 
The  production  was  a  success. 

After  taking  the  Master’s  degree  at  Plarvard,  Wolfe 
set  out  for  Europe  with  little  or  no  idea  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  or  ultimate  destination.  It  was  in  London, 
in  a  small  Whitehall  flat,  that  he  first  bought  a  ledger 
and  began  to  write.  The  process  of  his  beginnings  he 
describes  in  his  Story  of  a  Novel  as  a  kind  of  nos¬ 
talgic  overflowing,  a  vivid  rush  of  memories  about 
the  American  country  and  the  American  people. 
His  career  as  a  novelist  was  thus  inadvertently 
started,  for  Thomas  Wolfe  had  fancied  himself  up 
to  now  as  the  coming  American  playwright! 

After  months  of  writing,  in 
London,  in  Paris  and  over  half 
the  rest  of  Europe,  Wolfe  came 
home  to  finish  his  book.  He 
brought  with  him  the  many 
ledgers  which  he  had  filled  with 
his  thoughts  and  often  with  his 
feelings.  He  felt  that  he  had 
put  a  part  of  himself  into  those 
pages.  The  scenes  which  he  had 
described  were  those  of  Ashe¬ 
ville,  his  home  town,  and  he  was 
confident  that  he  knew  his  sub¬ 
ject. 

Through  a  friend,  Wolfe, 
completely  ignorant  as  to  the 
mechanics  of  getting  a  book  into 
print,  finally  placed  his  manu¬ 
script  in  the  hands  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  answer  was  an  al¬ 
most  unconditional  rejection. 
The  blow  was  stunning.  Wolfe 
at  this  time  lost  most  of  the 
freshness  and  unworldly  naivete 
with  which  most  young,  unpub¬ 
lished  authors  view  the  press. 
He  left  once  more  for  Europe, 
still  with  no  destination  in  mind,  and  with  a  heavy 
heart.  After  a  few  months  of  rambling  and  practically 
no  writing,  he  received  a  telegram  one  day  in  Vienna. 
His  book  had  been  accepted  by  a  publisher,  and  they 
were  ready  to  begin  setting  it  up  almost  at  once. 
Would  he  come  home  for  a  conference? 

After  publication,  Wolfe  describes  his  feelings  in 
the  Story  of  a  Novel:  he  was  ‘‘anxious  for  the  book 
to  succeed  and  to  be  liked,  yet  equally  anxious  to 
be  left  alone  and  not  bothered  with  talking  about 
it.”  Many  problems  now  presented  themselves.  This 
business  of  novel  writing  had  taken  an  entirely  new 
turn  for  the  young  author.  Surely  he  had  performed, 
and  well,  but  a  new  factor  had  now  entered  in.  He 
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had  his  public  to  consider,  and  they  did  make  a  dif¬ 
ference.  He  was  now  one  of  the  promising  young 
American  novelists,  and  the  very  thought  that  he 
was  being  watched  seemed  to  affect  Wolfe  strangely. 
He  was  at  the  time  teaching  English  at  New  York 
University,  and  in  the  press  of  his  lectures  and  pro¬ 
digious  theme  grading,  almost  two  years  had  slipped 
by  since  the  publication  of  “Look  Homeward  Angel.” 
He  had  to  write  again  and  he  knew  it.  It  was  expected 
of  him. 

Outside  of  a  few  scraps  here  and  there,  he  had 
nothing  which  could  be  called  a  novel,  but  fortu- 
natelv  he  was  in  1930  awarded  the  Guggenheim  Fel¬ 
lowship,  and  he  once  more  gave  up  his  work  at  the 
university  and  went  to  Europe  in  accordance  with 
die  terms  of  die  fellowship.  In  Paris  this  time  he  be¬ 
gan  to  write  and  the  story  of  the  struggle  of  this  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  ensuing  five  years  of  Herculean 
labor  over  die  millions  of  words  which  he  set  down 
in  his  ledgers  before  the  final  publication  of  “Of 
Time  and  die  River,”  in  1935,  which  Mr.  Wolfe  sets 
fourdi  in  his  “Story  of  a  Novel,”  is  as  honest  and 
exhaustive  an  effort  at  self-analysis  in  the  interest  of 
writing  as  has  been  made  in  the  history  of  American 
Literature. 

Wolfe’s  first  novel,  Look  Homeivard  Angel,  deals 
with  his  own  early  environment,  and  is,  by  and  large, 
autobiographical.  The  Gant  family  which  he  de¬ 
scribes,  might  well  be  his  own.  Himself  he  shows 
in  the  character  of  Eugene,  the  youth  who  wanted 
to  be  an  author,  who  finally  broke  the  ties  that  were 
holding  him  to  his  family  and  his  lazy  little  town, 
and  got  to  Harvard,  but  who  was  in  the  end  still 
pervaded  with  a  sense  of  emptiness  and  lonely  waste. 
A  great  deal  of  Look  Homeward  Angel  was  the  rou¬ 
tine  first  novel  of  the  time,  but  there  were  some 
amazing  and  contradictory  variations  from  the  norm. 
Parts  of  the  novel  showed  an  intuitive  understanding 
that  seemed  to  rest  on  a  deeper  level  of  realization 
than  any  of  Mr.  Wolfe’s  contemporaries  had  attained. 
Such  bits  as  the  lunchroom  scene  in  the  dawn  in 
Look  Homeward  Angel  and  numerous  others  showed 
Wolfe  as  a  novelist  not  only  better  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries  but  entirely  out  of  their  class.  But 
there  were  other  passages  that  looked  dubious  in¬ 
deed— great  gobs  of  irrelevant,  undigested  emotion, 
completely  unabsorbed  into  the  body  of  the  novel, 
and  having  practically  no  relation  to  the  business  of 
writing  a  coherent  narrative.  These  frequent  lapses 
were  quite  noticeable,  and  were  generally  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  inexperience  and  posturing  of  a  novelist 
too  young  to  have  learned  his  trade. 

Most  critics  seemed  to  agree  at  this  point  that  the 
thing  to  watch  in  Wolfe  was  the  proportion  of  really 
significant  matter,  in  his  future  work,  to  the  rather 
grim  verbosity  which  had  taken  up  perhaps  three 


fifths  of  Look  Homeward  Atigel.  Most  critics  were 
confident  that  with  the  proper  amount  of  training 
and  the  development  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  re¬ 
straint,  this  proportion  would  be  greatly  reduced  in 
his  next  book.  They  were,  however,  mistaken.  When 
Of  Tune  and  The  River  appeared  in  1935,  it  sur¬ 
prisingly  enough  contained  even  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  dark,  whirling,  and  mysterious  flights  of 
imagination  than  had  Look  Homeward  Angel. 

Here  was  indeed  a  paradox.  Some  observers,  no¬ 
tably  Mr.  Bernard  De  Voto,  sought  an  explanation  for 
the  phenomenon  by  viewing  these  flights  of  fancy 
as  evidence  of  a  sort  of  psychic  disintegration.  Others 
were  ready  to  disclaim  Wolfe  entirely  as  a  writer  of 
importance.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  discussion 
that  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  published,  in 
three  installments,  a  sort  of  chronicle,  written  by 
Wolfe,  of  the  writing  of  his  novels,  the  accompany¬ 
ing  struggles  both  mental  and  physical  which  the 
writing  entailed,  and  most  important,  an  amazingly 
candid  evaluation  of  his  work  to  date,  and  his  ulti¬ 
mate  ambitions. 

This  Story  of  a  Novel  as  it  was  called,  was  later 
issued  in  book  form  by  Wolfe’s  publishers,  and  in 
documentary  value,  at  least,  is  as  important  as  any¬ 
thing  that  Wolfe  has  written.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
sort  of  20th  century  Balzac,  whose  ambition,  nay, 
whose  burning  quest,  is  to  reproduce  in  writing  every 
facet,  every  least  detail  of  his  country.  It  tells  of  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  quantities  of  manuscript,  which 
were  cut  to  one  fifteenth  their  original  size  and  still 
left  a  novel  as  long  as  Gone  With  the  Wind ;  but  most 
important  of  all,  it  tells  a  story  of  vast  designs  and 
Gargantuan  gusto  which  does  much  to  explain  the 
puzzling  prolixity  which  Wolfe  shows  in  all  his  work. 

In  1935  Wolfe  also  published  a  book  of  short 
stories,  or  better  sketches,  called  From  Death  to  Morn¬ 
ing.  This  book  was  his  last  until  the  early  summer 
of  1938,  two  months  before  his  death,  when  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  his  new  publishers,  Harper  &  Broth¬ 
ers,  the  manuscript  for  some  six  novels,  which  carry 
on  the  story  of  the  Gants  and  Pentlands,  and  round 
out  his  proposed  plan  of  a  set  of  novels  which  are, 
collectively,  to  bear  the  name  Of  Time  and  the  River. 
How  much  of  this  last  manuscript  will  be  published, 
how  many  volumes  it  will  eventually  compose,  and 
what  general  form  it  will  take,  are  questions  left 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Maxwell  Perkins,  Mr. 
Wolfe’s  self-appointed  literary  executor. 

What  Thomas  Wolfe’s  place  in  American  literature 
will  be,  can  only  be  surmised,  but  surely  this  great 
shaggy  man  has  left  a  deep  mark  in  many  places. 
Like  Dostoevsky,  his  literary  idol,  Wolfe  seems  to  me 
to  show  many  characteristics  of  genius  which  can  not, 
and  will  not  be  ignored.  This,  however,  is  only  spec¬ 
ulation  which  the  future  will  prove  or  disprove. 
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Homer’s  Translation  of  Pope’s 
Iliad  and  Odyssey 

(Paper  read  before  the  Classical  Society  of  Duke  University) 

SIDNEY  STOVALL 


IN  CONDUCTING  an  extensive,  even  exhaustive, 
research  the  author  has  unearthed  surprising  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  lorm  of  heretofore  disregarded  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  for  the  interpretation  of  his  notes  and  the 
shaping  of  his  dissertation  he  has  depended  heavily 
upon  the  untiring  services  of  devoted  friends,  whose 
contributions  must  be  acknowledged.  But  before 
undertaking  prefatory  explanations  or  acknowledg¬ 
ments,  the  author  must  first  state  clearly  the  title, 
nature,  scope,  and  purpose  of  his  work.  The  title  of 
the  following  dissertation,  of  which  this  page  is  a 
correction,  was  given  out  in  a  proleptic  announce¬ 
ment  as  being:  “Pope's  Translation  of  Homer.”  It  is 
true  that  the  author  began  work  upon  this  subject, 
but  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  following  manuscript  to  be 
found  in  the  treasure  room  of  the  Duke  University 
Library  and  to  be  available  for  examination  by 
scholars  of  good  character  and  honest  purpose  with 
the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  library  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  full-time  employee  of  the  library  whose 
weight  shall  exceed  that  of  the  scholar  by  twenty 
pounds— a  close  scrutiny  of  this  manuscript  led  the 
author  to  develop  a  new  thesis  which  has  established 
the  value  of  this  volume  of  Alexander  Pope’s  Iliad 
above  even  the  ancient  Bibles  in  possession  of  the 
library.  Due  to  the  brilliant  work  of  the  author  this 
volume  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  ancient  manu¬ 
script  extant.  It  was  printed  in  Edinburgh,  by  A. 
Donaldson,  MDCCLXIX;  i.e.,  1769,  and  herein  lay 
concealed  for  3707  years  the  clue  to  the  age  of  the 
volume,  for  the  date  is  not  A.D.,  but  rather  B.C.  This 
discovery  is  earth-shaking,  positively  revolutionary.  It 
refutes  the  positions  of  scholars  through  the  ages.  It 
makes  Homer  a  translator  and  the  title  of  this  dis¬ 
sertation:  “Homer’s  Translation  of  Pope.”  It  settles 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  feud  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Dutch  as  to  whether  printing  was 
invented  by  Johannes  Gutenberg  or  by  Laurens 
Coster  in  the  years  between  1424  and  1428  A.D.  More¬ 
over,  it  proves  that  printing  was  invented  neither  by 
the  Egyptians  nor  the  Babylonians,  for  the  finish  with 
which  the  volume  was  done  presupposes  a  long  period 
of  the  art  in  England  prior  to  MDCCLXIX,  B.C.  This 
much  will  serve  to  correct  the  title  of  this  work  and 
to  forecast  the  interest  and  importance  of  this  great 
dissertation  by  a  comparatively  young  and  modest 
scholar.  Acknowledgments  must  be  made  in  the 


next  paragraph,  and  then  a  table  of  contents  must 
be  set  up  before  the  author  can  develop  his  thesis 
in  due  manner.  The  reader  is  urged  not  to  hasten 
over  these  matters  in  his  eagerness  to  be  at  the  dis¬ 
sertation  itself. 

Taking  his  benefactors  in  their  chronological  order, 
the  author  will  not  arrange  them  in  order  of  their 
importance,  but  will  gratefully  acknowledge  the  most 
important  contributions  from  each.  In  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  dissertation  over  a  period  of  some  six 
hours  the  author  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  excellent 
facilities  for  research  provided  by  the  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  Library  and  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to 
the  Library  staff  for  its  quick  and  efficient  service.  The 
author  is  indebted  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Kendrick  Shef¬ 
field  Few,  for  the  use  of  his  private  library.  The 
author  is  indebted  also  to  his  contemporary,  Mr. 
Kiffin  Yates  Rockwell  Hayes,  one  of  the  500  leading 
scholars  of  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  and  French 
poetry  now  living  in  Durham  County,  for  his  invalu¬ 
able  aid  in  criticizing  the  poetry  of  Homer’s  trans¬ 
lation.  Further  the  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his 
long  indebtedness  to  his  teacher,  Dr.  James  Nardin 
Truesdale,  of  the  Duke  University  faculty,  for  his 
early  training  in  the  proper  procedure  for  aspirating 
a  X  and  rolling  a  P,  which  practices  once  mastered 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  surprising  beauty  with 
which  the  author  reads  Achaean  poetry.  To  his  later 
teacher,  Dr.  Charles  William  Peppier,  of  the  Duke 
University  faculty,  the  author  is  indebted  for  an  ex¬ 
cellent  appreciation  of  the  poetic  qualities  of  Homer, 
although  his  teacher  himself  was  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  Homer  is  not  a  poet  in  his  own  right,  but  only 
a  translator. 

Before  the  author  sets  up  a  table  of  contents  he 
must  explain  further  that  this  work  is  not  only  a 
revolt  from  the  thesis  long  held  concerning  Homer 
and  Pope,  but  that  it  is  also  a  revolt  from  the  methods 
used  by  scholars  for  the  past  century.  There  used 
to  be  men  of  genius  who  wrote  with  total  disregard 
of  perfection  or  completeness.  They  selected  facts  of 
most  vital  importance  to  their  subjects,  set  them  forth 
clearly  and  vigorously,  and  disregarded  the  minute 
matters  for  small  minds,  such  as  correctness  and  con¬ 
formity.  The  succeeding  century  has  not  given  any 
geniuses,  but  in  their  stead  a  host  of  mediocre  men 
have  betaken  themselves  to  editions,  annotations, 
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commentaries,  indices,  and  even  concordances.  The 
polio  has  worked  beautifully  for  these  hundred 
vears.  It  has  occupied  small  minds.  It  has  given 
weak  souls  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  find  flaws  in 
their  betters.  And,  what  is  more  important,  it  has 
given  ever)  year  some  pretext  for  dubbing  black- 
gowned  stooges  as  doctors  of  philosophy.  However, 
the  fields  have  been  grazed  until  the  picking  is  no 
longer  green,  and  candidates  for  black  gowns  have 
been  reduced  to  feeding  on  stubble.  So  the  author 
has  resolved  not  to  make  this  work  perfect  or  to  ad¬ 
here  to  any  of  the  rules  of  scholarship,  but  on  the 
odier  hand  rather  to  leave  gaps  in  his  work,  even  to 
make  careless  and  intentional  errors,  in  order  that 
his  meagre  contemporaries  and  successors  may  criti¬ 
cise  his  work  and  write  the  usual  dissertations  and 
then  wear  black  gowns  and  be  dubbed  doctors  of 
philosophy. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
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Chapter  II.  Criticism  of  Homer’s  Translation: 
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B.  Accuracy  of  Meter. 

Chapter  III.  Homer’s  Contribution  as  a  Translator. 


The  curious  fact  that  the  English  language  should 
have  reached  the  height  of  the  Pope  epics  by  1769 
B.C.  and  then  should  again  be  found  in  an  early  stage 
in  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  in  the  14th 
century  A.D.  may  be  explained  away  by 
a  thesis  which  Dr.  W.  F.  Stinespring, 
scholar  and  archaeologist,  presented  be¬ 
fore  the  Classical  Club  of  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  year  1937  A.D.  Dr.  Stine¬ 
spring  reasoned  that  in  its  beginning  a 
language  is  very  simple,  that  as  it  de¬ 
velops  it  becomes  inflected  more  and 
more  up  to  a  certain  point  when  it  tends 
to  become  simplified.  It  is  perfectly 
logical,  not  quoting  Dr.  Stinespring,  that 
this  process  would  repeat  itself  in 
rhythmic  cycles  of  approximately  3500 
years.  So  we  may  presume  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  had  its  origin  about  3500 
B.C.;  by  2500  B.C.  then  it  was  a  highly 
inflected  language:  there  the  process  of  simplification 
began,  which  reduced  it  to  a  system  of  grunts  and 
groans  by  the  time  of  Christ;  and  then  the  build¬ 
up  development  started  all  over,  so  that  we  find  the 
language  inflected  again  in  the  time  of  Chaucer. 
It  so  happened  that  the  manuscript  of  Pope  was 
lost  except  for  the  translation  of  Homer  until 
sometime  shortly  after  1744  A.D.  By  two  devilish 
coincidences  it  was  thought  to  be  the  work  of  a 
man  who  had  lived  in  England  and  who  was 


dead  some  two  score  years.  That  was  the  essay¬ 
ist,  Alexander  Pope,  and  he  himself  was  in  no  position 
to  protest  against  the  forgery.  Therefore  Pope  was 
not  written  by  Pope,  but  by  another  man  of  the  same 
name.  1  he  first  coincidence  which  made  possible  this 
error  was  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  had  developed  again  to  the  exact  height  of  the 
language  in  the  Pope  epics.  The  second  coincidence 
was  that  the  volume  of  Pope’s  Iliad  printed  in  1769 
B.C.  was  not  discovered  before,  but  after,  that  date 
A.D. 

Did  Pope  Live?  I  quote  John  Macy,  The  Story  of 
the  World’s  Literature,  correcting  the  author  in  places 
upon  his  misapprehension  of  Homer’s  authorship: 

“Seventeen  or  eighteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  there  may  have  lived  a  blind  bard 
who  went  about  among  the  English  cities  of  the 
British  Isles  reciting  ballads  or  versified  legends. 
His  name  may  have  been  something  like  Pope. 
He  may  have  been  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  He  may  have  been  a  person  or  his 
name  may  stand  for  a  group  or  school  of  poets. 
Many  cities  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  birth¬ 
place  of  this  mighty  legendary  poet. 

“We  know  nothing  about  Pope  as  a  person. 

By  the  time  that  English  history  and  criticism, 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  A.D., 
began  to  investigate  origins  and  study  documents, 
Pope  was  as  much  a  myth  and  a  legend  to  the 
English  as  he  is  to  the  modern  reader.  Plato 
and  Aristotle  knew  less  about  Pope  than  we 
know  about  Shakespeare.  .  .  .” 

This  matter,  baffling  though  it  may  seem,  resolves 
itself  quite  readily  from  the  internal  evidences  of  the 
poem.  Alexander  Pope,  being  a  very  shrewd  man, 
autographed  his  poem  quite  cleverly  in 
the  meter  so  that  it  could  not  be  lost.  He 
gave  his  own  name,  Alexander,  to  the 
character  Paris  in  the  Iliad.  Homer  even 
carried  this  signature  over  in  his  trans¬ 
lation,  writing  it  with  a  smoothe  breath¬ 
ing.*  Pope’s  choice  of  Paris  for  his 
autograph  throws  considerable  light 
upon  the  nature  of  Pope  himself  and 
will  be  mentioned  in  a  later  paragraph. 

Was  Pope  Blind?  Pope  places  much 
emphasis  in  his  poems  on  the  sound 
effects  of  an  army  on  the  march,  and  of 
a  fallen  warrior  he  says  that  his  armor 
rang  about  him.  Then  on  the  other 
hand  he  mentions  the  gleam  of  bronze 
in  the  sunlight,  and  of  a  fallen  warrior 
he  says  also  that  he  bit  the  dust.  Now  it  may  be 
that  he  did  not  see  these  things,  but  that  they 
were  stock  eye-phrases  which  Pope  had  received 
through  his  ears.  They  do  seem  to  be  applied  not 
so  much  to  the  individual  case  as  to  the  individual 
object  or  class  of  objects.  But  those  who  hold  an 
opposing  theory  counter  with  another  question:  Was 
Pope  Deaf?  They  contend  that  Pope  was  keen  with 
his  eyes,  but  deaf,  and  that  his  choices  of  sound  words 
*  Opportunity  for  later  scholars  to  correct  the  author. 
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were  merely  stock  ear-phrases  which  he  had  heard. 

Was  Pope  Married?  There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  011  this  matter.  The  one  contends  that  Pope 
could  never  have  had  the  tender  regard  for  women 
that  he  expressed  in  his  epics  if  he  had  not  been  mar¬ 
ried.  The  other  opposes  that  Pope  could  never  have 
had  the  tender  regard  for  women  that  he  expressed 
in  his  epics  if  he  had  been  married.  If  inference  be 
made  from  Pope's  giving  his  name  to  Paris,  he  appears 
as  a  lustful  bachelor.  However,  such  a  man  could 
never  have  conceived  the  chastity  of  Penelope  in  the 
Odyssey.  That  then  brings  on  the  next  question. 

Was  Pope  of  the  Odyssey  a  Woman?  Samuel  Butler 
has  written  a  book  catalogued  in  the  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  Library  thus:  “Butler,  Samuel:  The  Authoress  of 
Homer  (Pope),  where  and  when  she  wrote,  who  she 
was,  the  use  she  made  of  the  Iliad ,  and  how  the  poem 
grew  under  her  hands.  .  .  .  London,  A.D.  Fifield, 
(1897).  275  p.  front,  (port.)  illus.,  plates,  maps, 

23  cm.”  Quoting  from  Samuel  Butler,  pp.  268-267: 

“As  regards  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the 
Odyssey  there  is  nothing  in  her  work  which  im¬ 
presses  me  more  profoundly  than  the  under¬ 
current  of  melancholy  which  1  feel  throughout 
it.  .  .  . 

.  .  Look  at  the  Odyssey.  Here  is  a  poem  in 
which  the  hero  and  heroine  have  been  already 
married  many  years  before  it  opens;  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last  there  is  no  young  couple  in  love 
with  one  another,  there  is  in  fact  nothing  ama¬ 
tory  in  the  poem,  for  though  the  suitors  are 
supposed  to  be  madly  in  love  with  Penelope, 
they  never  say  or  do  anything  that  carries  con¬ 
viction  as  to  their  being  so.  We  accept  the  fact 
as  we  do  the  sagacity  of  Ulysses,  because  we  are 
told  it,  not  because  we  see  it.  The  interest  of  the 
poem  ostensibly  turns  mainly  on  the  revenge 
taken  by  a  bald  middle-aged  gentleman,  whose 
little  remaining  hair  is  red,  on  a  number  of 
voting  men  who  have  been  eating  him  out  of 
house  and  home,  while  courting  his  supposed 
widow.” 

To  the  objection  that  no  woman  could  have  written 
the  scene  in  which  Ulysses  kills  the  suitors,  Butler 
writes:  “.  .  .  a  woman  can  kill  a  man  on  paper  as 
well  as  a  man  can.  .  .  A  final  objection  may  be 
raised  to  this  whole  discussion,  however,  because  at 
the  time  of  the  Pope  epics  it  was  considered  neither 
safe  nor  proper  for  a  woman  to  wander  from  city  to 
city  with  a  lyre  and  a  song.  This  fact  must  have  been 
true,  or  the  Amazons  would  not  have  excited  mention 
when  they  went  on  their  warlike  expeditions  in 
Phrygia.  Further,  if  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  had 
been  an  authoress,  her  character  would  have  been  such 
from  her  wanderings  that  her  poetry  would  give  no 
evidence  of  her  being  woman. 

Could  Pope  Play  the  Lyre?  This  is  one  point  which 
is  relatively  certain  from  the  internal  evidences  of 
the  poem.  Pope  does  not  merely  say  that  the  bard 
played  and  stop  there  as  a  person  accustomed  to  see 
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the  bard  play.  He  speaks  in  such  a  fashion  of  the 
slain  warrior,  saying  “darkness  enveloped  his  eyes 
around”  and  stopping  there,  because  Pope  himself  had 
never  really  died,  and  he  did  not  know  what  happened 
next,  or  how  the  man  having  died  would  feel.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  bard  in  the  palace  of  Odysseus,  Pope 
not  only  lets  him  be  commanded  to  play,  he  under¬ 
stands  how  the  poor  wretch  feels  being  compelled  to 
work  his  art  before  barbarians.  Pope’s  is  truly  the 
soul  of  an  artist  who  by  an  evil  fate  must  submit  to 
mortal  diet  and  to  earning  a  mortal  diet. 

Chapter  II.  In  order  to  criticize  Homer’s  transla¬ 
tion  the  author  diligently  compared  Homer’s  work 
beside  Pope’s  throughout  the  48  books  of  the  com¬ 
bined  Iliad  anil  Odyssey,  and  has  inserted  below  for 
textual  criticism  8  lines  ol  Pope,  double-spaced  and 
interlined  with  7  lines  ol  Homer’s  translation,  which 
the  author  has  in  turn  translated  back  literally.  The 
following  then  are  the  first  8  lines  of  the  first  book 
of  Pope’s  Iliad  and  the  first  7  lines  of  Homer’s  trans¬ 
lation: 

Pi.  Achilles’  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 

Hi.  Wrath  sing,  goddess,  of  the  son  of  Peleus,  of 
Achilles, 

P2.  Of  woes  unnumber’d,  heav’nly  Goddess  sing! 

H2.  Destractful,  which  placed  countless  woes  for 
the  Greeks, 

P3.  1  hat  wrath  which  hurl’d  to  Pluto’s  gloomy 

reign 

H3.  And  many  mighty  souls  to  Hades  sent  forth 

P4.  The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain; 

H4.  Of  warriors,  and  themselves  as  booty  furnished 
to  dogs 

P5.  Whose  limbs  unbury’d  on  the  naked  shore, 

H5.  And  to  birds  as  feasts,  and  of  Zeus  teas  being 
accomplished  the  will, 

P6.  Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore: 

H6.  I  rom  when  indeed  first  they  drew  apart  con¬ 
tending 

P7.  Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove, 

H7.  Both  the  son  of  Aliens,  king  of  men,  and  god¬ 
like  Achilles. 

P8.  Such  was  the  sovreign  doom,  and  such  the  will 
of  Jove. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  accuracy  of  Homer’s 
translation.  Pi—  Pope  places  the  name  Achilles  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  line  of  his  first  book  for 
emphasis,  to  show  that  Achilles  is  important.  Homer 
fails  to  work  in  the  name  of  the  hero  until  the  end 
of  his  line  and  leaves  the  emphasis  upon  the  wrath. 
Pope  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  a  spring  gushing  forth 
hot  lava  as  a  volcano  in  the  land  of  Greece.  Homer 
omits  this  picture  entirely  and  uses  in  his  next  line 
only  the  trite  verb  to  place. 

P2.  Not  until  his  second  line  does  Pope  invoke  the 
muse.  Homer  must  give  her  the  prominent  place  of 
the  third  word  in  his  translation.  Pope  calls  her 
heavenly  Goddess.  Homer  does  not  tell  us  where  she 
is  from.  Pope  says  the  woes  are  unnumbered.  Homer 
savs  there  are  ten  thousand,  as  the  English  word 
myriad.  Homer  also  refers  to  the  wrath  as  being  de- 
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suiiiilul.  I'here  is  no  word  in  Pope  which  could 
have  been  translated  so. 

P3.  Pope  uses  the  name  Pluto.  Homer  uses  the 
Greek  name  Hades.  Pope  calls  his  reign  gloomy. 
Hornet  does  not  admit  that  he  has  a  reign,  he  says 
only  to  Hades. 

P4.  Pope  sa\s  the  souls  of  mighty  chiefs.  Homer 

H;;  calls  the  souls  migln\.  That  is  a  badly  mis¬ 
placed  modifier,  for  souls  in  themselves  have  no  sub¬ 
stance  or  might;  it  is  the  warrior  that  is  strong  and 
mights.  Pope  savs  they  were  slain  before  their  time. 
Hornet  does  not  sav  whether  they  were  old  warriors 
and  ready  to  be  slain  or  not. 

P5.  Pope  savs  their  limbs  lay  unburied.  Homer 
does  not  mention  their  limbs,  but  tells  what  happened 
to  their  bodies.  While  they  were  both  probably  right 
in  what  they  said,  and  while  we  may  infer  logically 
that  the  warriors’  bodies  were  fed  to  the  dogs  and  buz¬ 
zards  and  their  limbs  thrown  out  on  the  beach,  still 
Homer  had  no  right  to  depart  from  Pope’s  expression. 

P6.  Pope  says  the  dogs  and  vultures  tore  the  bodies. 
Homer  supplies  no  such  verb,  but  by  using  the  accu¬ 
satives  of  specification  “booty”  and  “feasts”  he  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  dogs  bore  the  bodies  elsewhere 
to  be  consumed  at  their  leisure  or  exchanged  like 
spoils  of  war  and  that  the  buzzards  ate  their  morsels 
verv  daintilv  with  their  best  banquet  manners  (H5). 

P7.  Pope  says  that  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  strove, 
implying  either  a  wrestle  or  a  fist  fight.  Homer  says 
that  thee  stood  away  from  each  other  as  they  con¬ 
tended.  using  the  present  participle,  dual  3rd  person, 
erisante*  (to  use  the  barbarian  type),  but  does  not 
explain  how  they  could  hit  each  other  when  they 
were  standing  apart  some  distance.  It  is  possible  that 
Homer  did  not  know  what  the  English  verb  “to  strive” 
means  and  that  he  got  the  impression  they  fought  with 
swords  or  spears.  Pope  calls  Achilles  simply  “great.” 
Homer  calls  him  “godlike.”  Pope  gives  no  attribute 
to  the  father  of  Agamemnon.  Homer  calls  him  king 
of  men. 

P8.  Pope  calls  the  wrath  finally  the  sovreign 
doom,  and  repeats  the  thought  for  emphasis,  “.  .  .  and 
such  the  will  of  Jove.”  Homer  omits  the  idea  of  doom 
and  uses  again  the  Greek  form  Zeus  for  Pope’s  Jove. 

In  sum  it  may  be  said  that  Homer’s  translation 
fails  beyond  the  differences  between  Greek  and  Eng¬ 
lish  vocabularies.  His  order  is  very  bad,  he  loses  the 
flavor  of  Pope’s  epic  in  places,  and  he  even  mistrans¬ 
lates  one  word.  Homer  was  not  a  sincere  scholar; 
he  used  only  7  lines  to  translate  8  lines  from  Pope, 
and  in  doing  so  he  omitted  some  of  Pope’s  ideas. 

Under  this  second  part  of  the  criticism  the  author 
will  discuss  not  only  the  accuracy  of  Homer’s  meter, 
but  also  the  adequacy  of  it.  Pope  wrote  both  his  epics 
in  heroic  couplets;  i.e.,  in  five  foot  lines  of  iambic 
verse  rhyming  aa,  bb,  cc,  and  so  on.  For  his  transla¬ 
tion  Homer  used  Greek  dactylic  hexameters,  not 
rhymed.  Now  the  Greek  hexameter  like  the  Ionic 
capital  works  beautifully  until  it  comes  to  the  corner 

*  Intentional  error  for  later  scholars. 


ol  a  line.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Ionic  capital  an 
adjustment  had  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  archi¬ 
trave,  so  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  hexameter  the  last 
two  syllables  had  to  be  squashed  into  the  second  beat 
of  a  spondee  in  order  to  form  a  strong  support.  This 
is  a  departure  from  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  Clas¬ 
sical  tradition  and  is  not  to  be  suffered  in  a  translator. 
Moreover,  frequently  Homer  ended  a  line  with  one 
weak  syllable  having  no  consonant  at  the  beginning 
of  the  succeeding  line  to  make  position.  Then  those 
who  would  scan  his  verse  have  to  place  over  the  last 
syllable  a  musical  rest  invented  about  two  thousand 
years  later  to  make  position.  Beyond  these  discrepan¬ 
cies  Homer  departs  from  his  meter  in  a  desultory 
fashion  for  the  sake  of  variety  13  times  in  7  lines, 
using  spondees  where  he  should  have  used  dactyls. 

It  would  have  been  more  adequate  in  the  first 
place  if  Homer  had  made  his  translation  in  heroic 
verse.  The  rhyming  in  couplets  would  have  been  an 
added  adornment  to  Greek  verse  and  easily  achieved. 
1  he  inflections  of  the  Greek  language  probably  pro¬ 
vided  more  possibilities  for  rhyming  than  any  other 
language  of  the  time.  Further,  iambic  meter  would 
have  given  a  decided  tripping  quality  to  his  verse  and 
lent  rapidity  to  its  motion.  It  is  not  as  if  Pope  had 
achieved  an  artistic  finish  in  his  poetry  above  the 
powers  of  Homer  to  grasp  and  render  in  his  own 
language.  It  is  not  as  if  Homer  had  any  limitations 
at  all,  but  as  if  he  had  all  the  excellencies  of  verse 
within  his  easy  reach  and  wilfully  refused  the  choice 
ones. 

Chapter  III.  In  concluding,  the  author  feels  a 
sense  of  guilt  at  having  revealed  his  thesis,  which, 
although  true,  will  work  considerable  damage.  It  re¬ 
futes  a  vast  library  of  Homeric  literature  and  makes 
ridiculous  the  diligent  pursuit  of  scholars  through 
the  ages.  However,  their  work  shall  not  be  to  no 
avail.  It  merely  remains  for  living  scholars  now  to 
go  through  these  volumes  and  insert  corrections  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  where  reference  was  made  to  Homer 
as  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  This  is 
one  field  of  endeavor  which  the  thesis  opens  up,  and 
there  is  another  for  the  etymologist  and  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  comparative  literature:  the  etymologist  can 
get  a  new  slant  to  work  on  the  derivation  of  Greek 
words  from  English,  and  the  professor  of  compar¬ 
ative  literature  can  write  new  volumes  on  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Pope  on  the  Greek  authors. 

Finally  the  author  concludes  his  dissertation  with 
a  quotation  from  Aristotle  concerning  Homer’s  trans¬ 
lation.  This  quotation  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  for  Aristotle  never  got  around 
to  say  it,  but  he  would  have  said  it  if  he  had  known 
that  Homer  was  a  translator.  Therefore  this  quota¬ 
tion  is  true,  and  Aristotle  did  say  it,  because  Aris¬ 
totle  did  not  say  what  Aristotle  said,  but  what  the 
misinformed  Aristotle  said,  and  what  the  informed 
Aristotle  would  have  said  is  in  truth  what  Aristotle 
said.  So  quoting  Aristotle  on  Homer: 

“Heroic  hackwork  in  your  hideous  hexameters, 

O  happy  Homer,  but  not  Pope.” 
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“O  lost,  and  by  die  wind  grieved,  ghost,  come  back  again.” 

The  exultation  and  fury  alike  are  over, 

The  insatiable  earth-hunger  is  past,  and  all 

The  lonely  search.  Have  you  found  the  land  you  dreamed, 

A  place  apart  for  those  who  are  too  tall? 

Since  you  have  brought  to  death  so  much  of  life— 

Being  by  such  fever  and  wonder  driven, 

And  senses  sharpened  to  delirium— 

It  may  be  that  death  in  return  has  given 

The  clue  you  sought  .  .  .  the  door  unfound  on  earth, 

A  stone,  a  leaf,  and  the  lost  lane-end  to  heaven. 


OBITUARY 


Died.  At  jour-thirty  P.M.  By  the  old  sea-wall. 

From  a  heart  disease—  the  papers  might  have  said 

If  they  had  known.  But  nobody  realized 

That  the  beautiful,  passionate  lady  was  quite,  quite  dead. 

She  was  leaning  against  the  sea-wall  with  her  lover, 
Straining  to  catch  each  turn  of  his  arrogant  head. 

The  sea  complained,  and  the  ribbed  brown  beach  below 
Was  noisy  with  the  sound  of  its  thunderous  tread. 

The  lady  turned,  imploring  a  look  or  word 
To  dispel  the  silence  between  them.  He  only  sighed. 
Strangely  she  heard  him  say,  “But  nothing  lasts. 

We  are  different  now  ...”  and  knew  that  she  had  died. 

She  thought,  “How  awkward  if  anyone  should  see,” 

And  hoped  that  no  one  would  notice.  Indeed,  so  well 
Did  she  paint  her  crying  mouth  and  arrange  her  hair 
No  one  could  have  guessed  that  the  lady  was  only  a  shell. 

And  now  she  goes,  most  lovely  and  terribly  clever, 

Leaving  a  brilliant  wake  for  others  to  follow. 

But  if  you  should  suddenly  touch  her,  she’d  ring  like  a  bell, 
For,  though  nobody  knows,  the  lady  is  quite,  quite  hollow. 
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and  Three 

By  FRANK  G.  LIGHT  and  ART  W.  STANWOOD 

Slalom 


Gleam  and  glare  of  snow  in  sun, 
Grinding  turns  of  the  twisted  run; 

Blur  as  the  blue-green  pines  flash  by. 
Turns  of  the  hills  against  the  sky; 

Sting  and  lash  of  winter  air, 

Set  jaw’s  line,  and  nostril’s  flare; 
Swooping  schuss  where  hills  lie  steep, 
Powder  spume  where  drifts  bank  deep; 
After  glow  when  the  long  run’s  done, 
Red,  streamed  rays  of  the  setting  sun,— 
Slalom. 


Time 


I  watched  today  a  new  house  being  built; 

Its  walls  are  sturdy,  its  foundations  strong 

It  “stands  upon  a  rock,”  and  owned  by  the  two 

Who  paused  before  it  smiling,  represents 

The  culmination  of  their  dreams.  Young  man  and  woman, 

Bright  with  youth  and  pride  before  their  rising  castle. 

Their  joy,  it  seems,  will  last  forever  now. 

And  yet,  I  know  it  some  day  will  be  gone: 

The  youthful  owners  dust,  those  walls  torn  down 
To  clear  a  site  for  other  homes  to  come. 

And  these  in  time  shall  also  pass  away 

As  the  mightiest  towers  that  man  can  raise  must  fall 

As  all  our  cherished  visions  dim  with  age, 

As  Time  fades  even  suns,  and  moonlight  crumbles. 


There  Had  Been  Wild  Rain 


There  had  been  wild  rain  in  the  night,  and  a  bitter  crying, 
And  the  face  of  the  earth  had  streamed  with  weeping 
Yet  in  the  quiet  dawn  I  found  her  quietly  lying, 

And  the  stars  on  her  face  were  silver;  and  she  lay  sleeping. 

Breathless  stood  the  dawn  and  I, 

And  the  full-throated  birds  were  still  and  could  not  sing; 
And  white  with  wonder  was  the  wide,  still  sky, 

Seeing  the  beauty  of  this  sad  mortal  thing. 
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By  the  Body 


A  Story 

“How  are  you  making  out?’’  Roy  asked. 

Franci  moved  off  of  the  wooden  platform.  The  bar 
started  to  roll  after  him.  Someone  grabbed  it. 

"I’m  losing  ground,”  Franci  said  to  Roy.  “I  won¬ 
der  sometimes  if  all  this  is  worth  the  work.”  He 
picked  his  towel  from  the  single  gymnasium  chair 
and  put  it  around  his  neck.  Perspiration  was  in  mo¬ 
tion  all  over  his  body.  He  wiped  some  of  it  off. 
Standing  before  the  many  pictures,  he  said: 

“Look  at  all  these.”  He  turned  to  Roy  who  saw 
the  lips  move  but  could  not  hear.  Roy  walked  closer. 
“Look  at  these!” 

Roy  nodded  his  head.  Then  he  pointed  out  one 
picture. 

“I  was  thinner  then,”  he  said.  “That  boy,”  there 
were  drree  in  the  picture,  one  a  woman,  “was  good. 

I  need  a  boy  and  can't  find  one.”  Sadly  he  shook  his 
head.  “That’s  the  trouble  with  my  business.  You 
train  a  boy  for  six  months  and  then  he  goes  and 
joins  another  act.  That  woman,”  he  said,  “is  Rita. 
Reverdy’s  wife.  She  used  to  be  good  looking,  but  her 
skin  is  beginning  to  drop.” 

“She  looks  good  there.” 

“That’s  an  old  picture.” 

“You  look  the  same.” 

“I’m  fatter.  And  my  hair  is  missing.” 

Franci  looked  at  him.  Looked  at  the  picture. 

“Yeah.  You  got  hair  in  the  picture.  But  what’s 
hair?”  He  ran  his  fingers  through  the  little  he  had. 
“Your  body  is  as  good  now  as  it  was  then.” 

“I’m  fatter  now.”  Roy  moved  the  instrument  which 
aided  him  in  his  hearing.  There  was  a  switch  that 
could  place  him  immediately  in  silence.  He  touched 
the  switch  and  saw  lips  move  but  did  not  hear,  then 
he  touched  it  again. 

“What  did  you  say?”  he  said. 

“Nothing.  Nothing  at  all.  I  wish  you’d  leave  that 
damn  thing  alone.  I  never  know  whether  I’m  talking 
to  you.” 

“I  can  hear  sometimes  without  it.” 

A  Frenchman  had  taken  the  iron  plates  from  the 
bar.  He  had  placed  the  bar  on  two  empty  oil  drums, 
and  then  he  had  adjusted  it  to  a  weight  suitable  for 
his  thin  legs.  The  Frenchman  carried  the  weight 
from  the  supports  and  had  begun  to  move  slowly 
up  and  down.  Once  his  bending  knees  cracked. 

“He’s  ambitious,”  Roy  said. 

“I  was  ambitious,”  Franci  said. 

“Stay  that  way.” 

“I  need  money.” 

“Health  is  more  than  money.” 

“I  got  health.” 

“You  can  be  champion  if  you  try.  I  know.  I  can 
tell.”  f 


WILLIAM  K.  FORREST 

“You  wanted  to  be  champion,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes.  I  thought  I  could  be.  But  I  never  made  it. 

I  went  in  the  movies  instead.  But  my  voice  isn’t 
right.” 

“Besides  you  couldn’t  hear  the  cues.” 

“No.  I  guess  I  couldn’t.  And  I  couldn’t  wear  this 
megaphone  on  the  set.” 

“It  isn’t  very  noticeable.” 

“It  would  be  there.” 

“Yeah.  I  suppose  it  would  be.” 

“Sure  it  would  be.” 

Franci  watched  the  Frenchman. 

“He’ll  never  make  it.” 

“Think  not?” 

“There  are  guys  who  could  exercise  forever  and 
stay  the  same.” 

“I  know.” 

“For  me  it  was  easy.  I  developed  a  lot  the  first  few 
weeks.” 

“You  did  all  right  by  yourself.” 

“Sure  I  did.  But  now  I  want  to  get  married.” 

“I  was  married.  My  wife  has  my  boy.  He’s  as  old 
as  you,  but  he  hasn’t  got  a  thing.  My  wife  took  him 
away  from  me  before  I  could  train  him.  I  would 
have  made  something  of  him.” 

“I  can’t  get  married  unless  I  earn  more  money. 
But  I  can’t  earn  a  thing.  My  heart  and  soul  is  with 
the  iron.” 

“Lifters  get  married.” 

“I  suppose  so.  But  I  want  to  get  married  right.” 

The  Frenchman  returned  the  bar  to  the  oil  drum 
supports.  From  the  cellar  locker  room  came  three 
men  in  sweaters.  One  had  an  oil  can.  They  were 
cyclers.  Franci  laughed. 

“Look  at  them,”  he  said  to  Roy. 

“They’re  good  cyclers,”  Roy  said. 

“What’s  in  cycling?” 

“They  like  it.” 

The  Frenchman  walked  to  them.  He  said  noth¬ 
ing,  just  stood. 

“Not  many  here  tonight,  are  there?”  Franci  said  to 
him.  Roy  answered: 

“Most  of  the  boys  come  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri¬ 
days.” 

“Most  of  the  boys  don’t  come  anymore,”  said 
Franci,  “they  work  too  hard.” 

“I  work  hard,”  said  the  Frenchman. 

“You  better  go  downstairs,”  said  Franci,  “you’ll 
get  cold.”  The  Frenchman  obeyed.  They  saw  him 
go  slowly  down  the  stairs. 

“He’s  tired.” 

“Sure,”  said  Roy,  “but  he’s  happy.” 

“I’m  not.” 

“I  am.” 
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“I’m  not.  I  need  more  than  just  my  body.” 

“I  need  food  and  sleep  and  exercise.  The  ladies 
don’t  bother  me.” 

“You’ve  had  yours.” 

“Oh,  sure.” 

“Sure.  But  I  haven’t.  I  need  something  to  do  with 
my  body.  I’m  sick  of  just  work  and  thoughts  about 
being  the  champion.  I  want  to  get  drunk.” 

“I  never  drink.” 

“So  what?” 

“So  I’m  in  good  condition.” 

“Nuts.  You’re  fat.” 

“I’m  fat  now,  but  I’ll  take  it  off.” 

“You’re  fat  as  a  slob.” 

“I’m  better  than  most  men  of  my  age.” 

“You’re  in  no  condition.  It’s  as  if  you  never  exer¬ 
cised.  Remember  the  other  night  when  you  tried  to 
stand  on  your  hands?” 


“I  haven’t  had  a  partner  for  six  months.  Or  maybe 
not  for  longer  than  that.  Wait  until  I  get  one.” 

“Just  wait.” 

“I’ll  find  one.” 

“You’re  too  old  to  use  one.” 

“I’m  just  a  little  fat  right  now.” 

The  Frenchman  came  from  the  cellar.  He  wore  a 
cap.  The  cyclers  passed  him  as  he  went  out.  The  bikes 
were  racked  in  the  locker  room. 

“I’m  going  to  get  dressed,”  said  Franci. 

“I’ll  wait  here  for  you.  You  go  my  way.” 

“That’s  right.”  He  followed  the  cyclers. 

Roy  stood  before  his  picture. 

“I  knew  Valentino,”  he  said  aloud.  “But  he  died.” 
He  reflected.  “And  my  voice  isn’t  right.”  He  touched 
the  switch.  In  the  odd  voice  of  the  deaf,  he  said: 

“I’m  fat  now.  But  all  I  need  is  a  partner.  It  takes 
months  to  break  one  in.” 


Bill  Forrest,  the  Archive’s  strong  man,  is  by  train¬ 
ing  a  weight  lifter.  The  volume  of  his  short  story 
manuscripts  is  awe-inspiring.  An  average  specimen 
of  his  plots  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  expul- 
sible  depravity.  He  is  in  many  respects  the  best  writer 
among  us,  and  by  any  standard  the  most  serious.  He 
is  also,  as  I  suggested,  the  least  printable.  He  writes 
between  classes,  and  having  found  the  School  of  Re¬ 
ligion  library  better  equipped  as  to  a  place  to  put 
the  paper  than  the  Chapel  steps,  has  found,  too,  that 
five  minutes  of  his  precious  time  for  creation  is  lost 
in  moving.  With  only  ten  minutes  at  a  stretch  al¬ 
lowed,  mornings  on  which  he  has  three  periods  reg¬ 
ularly  produce  good  exercises  in  the  modern  short 
story.  Bill  denies  being  a  screwball,  asked  me  to  give 
him  a  build-up  for  this  story,  is  frequently  found, 
for  no  known  reason,  in  the  company  of  Eitner.  He 
is  a  disciple  of  Anderson,  admires  Wolfe  and  Hem¬ 
ingway,  is  interested  in  Joyce.  His  opinions  on  Faulk¬ 
ner  are  divided.  His  own  merits  are  clarity,  accurate 
observation  of  detail,  uncompromising  realism.  He 
is  the  Cambronne  of  literary  criticism. 


—Editor. 
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Two  Poems  by  Virginia  Hodges 

The  Will  Is  Free 


Tumbled  about  by  outward  circumstance. 
Harried  within  by  the  conspiracy 
Of  heart  against  the  mind,  we  finally  make 
What  end  we  can,  yet  say  the  will  is  free. 

And  there  is  mockery  and  shame  in  this. 

So  being  fashioned,  with  most  subtle  art. 

As  to  be  endlessly  torn  between  two  poles, 
And  neither  wholly  happy  for  the  heart. 

The  will  is  free  in  that  it  has  the  power 
To  make  the  final,  desperate  decision, 
Driven  to  the  more  tolerable  end, 

And  all  the  while  outcrying  its  derision. 


Hill  in  November 

Why  have  I  come  to  you,  oblivious-hearted? 

I  have  lived  too  long  in  your  shadow  not  to  know 
That  you  can  give  me  no  mute  reassurance, 

Who  am  no  more  to  you  than  mist  or  snow. 

And  yet  I  stand  insistent  on  your  summit  .  :  . 

An  aimless  leaf  drifts  down  upon  my  hair. 

The  dumb  sky  leans  above  insentient  grasses. 

The  wind  like  a  wanton  caresses  but  does  not  care. 
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BOOKS 


Verses  by  Evalyn  Schaffle 

This  collection  of  youthful  work,  the  poet’s  first 
published  volume,  is  adequate  enough  to  make  most 
critical  comment  seem  pedantic  and  petty.  The  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  of  the  type  most  commonly  used  by 
young  writers— love,  nature,  death,  etc.— occasionally 
varied  by  a  more  unusual  theme,  such  as  that  of 
Frustration,  which  deals  with  the  grief  of  a  woman 
whose  child  is  still-born.  Miss  Schaflle  has  used  good 
judgment  in  writing  of  things  she  knows  at  first 
hand,  and  the  more  common  incidents  and  exper¬ 
iences  of  daily  life.  And  occasionally  she  achieves  a 
telling  phrase  or  image. 

And  yet  these  poems  are  marred  by  some  rather 
obvious  faults.  The  vocabulary  is  often  trite,  some¬ 
times  sentimental. 

I  knew  not  love  until  you  came, 

I  knew  not  Hate  nor  Jealousy 
Nor  Fear  .  .  . 

You  brought  them  all  to  me. 

My  Dear. 

Whene’er  you  smiled  the  sun  shone  through  .  .  . 

The  naive  use  of  capital  letters  and  the  outmoded 
contraction  detract  from  a  rather  ordinary  handling 
of  an  already  outworn  theme.  And  one  of  the  major 
flaws  in  these  verses  is  the  use  of  such  cliches  as 
“strong  and  fine  and  true,”  “whistling  youth  with 
buoyant  step,”  “a  baby’s  cooing  call,”  which  have 
been  in  use  for  so  long  in  bad  verse  that  they  have 
lost  all  meaning  and  now  have  only  sentimental  or 
didactic  connotations.  And  it  is  a  pity  that  whoever 
read  the  proofs  was  not  more  zealous  in  weeding  out 
such  mistakes  as  the  use  of  “thy”  and  “thee,”  “your” 
and  “you”  in  the  same  sonnet  (Wild  Doubts). 

It  is  almost  always  a  mistake  to  publish  one’s  very 
early  work,  and  Miss  Schaffle  has  apparently  yielded 
to  this  temptation.  Such  verse  as  Nature,  Fairy 
Dreams,  and  others  do  not  belong  in  a  volume  of 
more  mature  work. 

Miss  Schaffle  is  more  at  home  in  rhymed  verse,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  sonnet  form,  than  in  blank  verse. 
Although  The  Newsboy  and  The  Steam  Shovel  are 
good,  most  of  the  other  blank  verse  has  not  sufficient 
rhythm  to  carry  the  impact  of  the  idea.  At  her  best 
in  the  sonnet  form,  Miss  Schaffle  is  often  reminiscent 
of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  (to  whom  she  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  sonnet),  although  lacking  Miss  Millay’s  in¬ 


tensity  and  economy  of  phrase.  In  Herzleiden,  the 
couplet 

Ah,  doctor,  all  your  bitter  physic  seems 
But  tasteless  stuff  to  one  betrayed  by  dreams 
recalls  Miss  Millay’s  fourth  sonnet  from  Fatal  Inter¬ 
view: 

Nay,  learned  doctor,  these  fine  leeches  fresh 

From  the  pond’s  edge  my  cause  cannot  remove  .  .  . 
and  Winter  Mood: 

/  dare  not  look  at  the  frost-covered  beds 

Where  none  but  tattered  weeds  can  rear  their  heads  . .  . 

suggests  Miss  Millay’s 

Clearly  my  ruined  garden  as  it  stood 
Before  the  frost  came  on  it  I  recall  .  .  .  etc. 

The  best  verse  in  the  volume  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  Death  Mood  sequence  and  the  sonnet  entitled 
Sophist.  Of  the  former,  the  fifth  part,  with  its  strong 
final  couplet 

But  I  walk  softly  with  a  coward’s  tread, 

And  tremble  when  I  muse  upon  the  dead  .  .  . 
is  one  of  the  best  poems  in  the  collection. 

Miss  Schaffle  has  escaped  the  superficial  hardness 
and  cynicism  of  the  flippant  school  and  the  often 
unreasoning  complexity  of  the  “obscurists,”  and  a 
sort  of  hopeful  faith  prevails  throughout  the  book. 
The  .  .  .  “empty  vanquished  hands,  made  frail  to 
hold 

Bubbles  and  tender  priceless  things  .  .  .  “Fool’s  gold” 
have  seized  at  least  a  part  of  the  “stuff  of  poesy,”  and 
a  few  more  years  should  do  much  to  develop  and 
mature  the  talent  that  is  unmistakably  present  in 
this  first  volume. 

Virginia  Hodges 


Miss  Evalyn  Schaffle,  of  Asheville,  graduated  from 
Duke  in  1937.  She  contributed  to  the  Archive,  and 
in  1934  won  the  “Authors’  Award”  for  a  one-act  play 
at  the  Chapel  Hill  Dramatic  Festival. 


David  Cornel  Dejong,  who  appears  on  the  cover 
of  September  24th’s  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
contributed  to  the  Archive  from  1929  to  1933. 

Poems  reprinted  from  the  Archive  appear  in  Mez¬ 
zotints  by  Martin  Chesley,  from  the  Poets  Press. 
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A  Man  with  Brains 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 

Philosophy  didn’t  sound  like  religion,  so  he’d 
signed  up  for  Phil.  98. 

Benny  laughed  a  little,  bitterly  almost,  reflectively. 
It  was  ethics  he’d  gotten  into  .  .  .  just  plain  ethics 
the  first  term,  and  Christian  Ethics  the  second.  He 
remembered  that  he  pulled  through  with  a  C  minus 
and  sweat  on  that  last  exam.  Lord,  it  wasn’t  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  religion,  it  was  concentrated  religion,  that 
stuff!  Right  and  wrong  .  .  .  moral  conduct,  immoral 
conduct  .  .  .  the  theory  of  ethics,  practical  ethics 
.  .  .  history  and  present-day  application  of  Christian 
Ethics.  .  .  . 

But  he’d  been  lucky,  he  thought.  He’d  take  that 
again  rather  than  have  worked  his  head  off  for  that 
tuition.  Then  there  was  Bertie  Conroy  to  help  him 
along. 

Would  Mrs.  Hammerstone  be  on  time?  he  won¬ 
dered.  She’d  better  be,  because  it  was  valuable 
time.  .  .  . 

Benny  remembered  the  year  he  was  twenty— only 
six  years  ago  at  that.  He  was  old  at  twenty,  older 
than  most  of  the  fellows  entering  the  junior  class, 
too.  There  was  Bertie,  who  was  eighteen;  Bertie  had 
coached  him  some  on  those  ethics  exams.  The  kid 
was  a  wizard,  but  he  didn’t  know  thing  one  about 
running  a  filling  station,  Benny  thought.  A  fellow 
picked  up  a  lot  around  a  fdling  station.  And  you 


didn  t  stop  to  consider  the  ethics  of  certain  things 
either.  Ethics  and  filling  stations  just  didn’t  go  to¬ 
gether. 

It  was  three  o’clock.  Benny  listened,  but  there  was 
no  sound  of  an  approaching  car.  He  drummed  faster 
with  his  fingers.  He  sat  back  in  the  easy  chair  and 
gazed  at  the  ceiling. 

The  funniest  thing  was  the  way  the  old  man  had 
taken  it.  He  was  home  that  summer  between  his 
junior  and  senior  years.  The  Office  had  written  his 
old  man  a  letter,  mentioning  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
the  pre-ministerial  group. 

“Benny,”  the  old  man  had  said,  “I  knowed  you 
would  be  a  great  man,  greater  than  your  dad.  But 
Benny  I  never  thought  you’d  go  in  fer  preachin’, 
but  maybe  it’s  best  that  way,  if  you  feel  you  want  to.” 

Benny  had  compressed  his  lips.  After  all,  you 
couldn’t  explain  such  a  delicate  situation  to  the  old 
man.  If  he  was  enjoying  the  illusion,  then  let  him 
go  on  enjoying  it,  Benny  thought.  Besides,  he’s  send¬ 
ing  me  a  fiver  every  now  and  then,  which  isn’t  bad 
at  all.  It  ain’t  a  question  of  ethics,  he  argued  with 
himself,  it’s  just  one  hell  of  a  good  way  to  get  through 
college.  It  was  using  your  brains,  and  a  guy  with 
brains  could  get  places  if  he  used  ’em. 

Five  after  three.  .  .  .  Damn  Mrs.  Hammerstone; 
why  couldn’t  she  come  on  time?  He  was  a  busy  man 
.  .  .  that  is,  he  could  have  been  downtown  looking 
after  some  important  business.  This  was  Tuesday, 
and  the  insurance  man  was  in  town  only  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  afternoons.  Opportunity  knocks  only 
once,  you  know,  and  that  stuff.  Damn  it,  I  really 
ought  to  walk  out  .  .  .  leave  her  cold.  .  .  . 

He  remembered  best  his  senior  year.  He  took  a 
course  on  marital  relations,  a  religion  requirement, 
which  was  the  most  interesting  thing  he’d  hit.  Maybe, 
subconsciously,  he  was  thinking  that  this  was  the 
course  that  might  help  him  in  advising  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
merstone. 

But  it  was  the  idea  of  getting  a  job  that  had  wor¬ 
ried  him  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Jobs  didn’t 
grow  on  trees;  but  a  fellow  with  brains  ought  to  go 
out  and  find  a  job  pretty  easily,  he’d  thought.  And 
he’d  started  looking  around.  He  was  pre-ministerial 
now,  but  he’d  never  go  beyond  the  pre-  stage.  Not 
Benny  .  .  .  there  were  others  for  that,  and  better 
things  for  him  to  do. 

Benny  had  a  profound  aversion  toward  manual 
labor.  Hell,  he  thought,  there  is  no  future  in  man¬ 
ual  labor.  The  future  stuff  is  in  brains.  Benny  knew 
that  his  undergraduate  record  was  nothing  sensa¬ 
tional,  from  any  point  of  view.  He  should  have  a 
Phi  Beta  key  and  an  ODK.  Those  things  showed  you 
had  brains.  Whereas  Benny  merely  had  the  brains 
but  nothing  to  prove  it.  There  was  the  rub. 

Summer  came.  The  sheep-skin  was,  financially 
speaking,  worthless.  But  the  dean  had  said  something 
to  him  just  before  he’d  graduated.  Something  about 
how  he  was  glad  that  Benny  was  interested  in  the 
ministry,  because  the  ministry  needed  smart  men,  and 
the  dean  knew  that  Benny  was  very  smart. 
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For  a  second  there  Benny  had  been  suspicious,  but 
then  he  saw  the  dean  wasn’t  joking.  Because  the  dean 
offered  him  a  position  down  east  helping  an  elderly 
minister  through  the  summer.  Benny  would  be  paid 
by  the  Foundation  some  $500,  so  he  could  come  back 
in  the  fall  to  start  work  on  his  B.D. 

Things  happen  a  little  at  a  time.  Benny  was  not 
wanting  a  B.D.  Hell,  he  thought,  why  should  f  get 
another  degree?  What  f  got  ain’t  worth  anything. 
But  then  $500  for  a  summer’s  work  was  not  bad,  es¬ 
pecially  when  nothing  else  was  in  sight.  So  he’d  said, 
“Okay,  I’ll  take  it.”  Geez,  he  told  himself  later,  after 
the  summer’s  over  I  can  collect  the  five  hundred  and 
go  north.  Or  maybe  by  then  I’ll  have  another  job 
lined  up. 

.  .  .  five  minutes  after  three!  What  the  hell?  But, 
he  thought,  smiling,  you  can’t  trust  beauty  or  capi¬ 
tal.  Anyway,  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  but  wait. 

A  hell  of  a  summer  that  had  been  .  .  .  sweating 
down  in  that  god  forsaken  town,  helping  an  old  min¬ 
ister  conduct  vacation  Bible  schools  and  revivals  and 
that  stuff.  Benny  laughed  aloud.  He  could  see  him¬ 
self,  standing  up  there  leading  the  singing.  God,  what 
a  hypocrite  he  was  .  .  .  the  only  attenuating  circum¬ 
stance  being  that  he  was  sure  most  of  the  people  in 
front  of  him  were  just  as  big  hypocrites  as  he.  Dis¬ 
semblers!  Lord,  how  sick  they  made  him  sometimes. 
Because  the  man  who  was  their  minister  really 
thought  that  they  were  interested  .  .  .  thought  they 


were  honest  and  upright  and  not  merely  putting  up 
a  front. 

He’d  almost  thrown  up  the  game  and  left  before 
the  end  of  the  summer,  but  he  thought  it  over  and 
decided  to  stick.  There  was  $500  waiting  for  him, 
and  then  too,  for  some  reason  he’d  become  a  bit 
attached  to  the  old  minister.  Here’s  a  fellow,  he 
thought,  with  a  keen  mind;  he’d  have  done  things 
and  gone  places  if  he  hadn’t  been  cramped  in  by 
his  convictions.  Still  it  was  those  convictions  which 
attracted  Benny  to  him.  Geez,  Benny  thought,  he 
seems  perfectly  happy.  Anyway,  I’ll  stick  out  the 
summer  with  him. 
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“FAITH  AND  BEDAD!  Clean  that 
pipe  and  fill  up  with  my  Sir  Walter 
— the  most  fragrant  blend  of  extra- 
mild  hurleys  ever  put  in  a  2-ounce 
tin!”  So  he  did,  and  she  said  "yes.” 
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grand  A1 
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PREFERRED  BY  COLLEGE  MEN.  In  a  recent 
survey  by  Self-Help  Bureaus  of  25representative 
universities,  students  rated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
firs  t  or  second  out  of  G6  competing  pipe  tobaccos 
^at  a  majority  of  these  colleges. 


TUNE  IN  Tommy  Dorsey  and  bis  orchestra.  Every 
Wednesday  night,  coast-to-coast,  NBC  Red  Network. 


"SHURE  AND  HIS 
PIPE  DISTURBED 
TH'  PEACE!" 


“MARRY  ME,  MARY?’’  But  before 
she  could  answer,  Frank’s  gooey-  - 
smelling  pipe  floored  her.  She  just  ; 
couldn’t  stand  that  strong,  rancid 

tobacco.  But  Murphy  saved  the  day!  i 

_  _ ■— «  I 


People  were  funny,  he  reflected,  looking  at  his 
watch  again.  (Damn  that  Mrs.  Hammerstone!  .  .  . 
who  did  she  think  she  was?)  The  way  they  took  things 
for  granted.  Like  the  old  dean  when  he’d  come  back. 
Why,  the  old  man  had  everything  fixed  up.  All  Benny 
had  to  do  was  sign  a  paper,  draw  a  hundred  dollars 
and  let  the  rest  go  on  his  year’s  expenses. 

But  there  was  one  point,  Benny  saw,  that  was 
worth  considering  here.  Once  in,  a  fellow  was  as¬ 
sured  a  job.  A  little  church  maybe,  but  a  neat  place 
to  live  and  a  thousand  or  more  a  year  to  start  with 
.  .  .  and  working  only  one  or  two  days  a  week.  Who 
wouldn’t  jump  at  that?  He  could  stick  it  a  couple 
of  years,  save  some  money.  Then  quit  and  get  in 
where  there  were  real  chances  for  a  guy  with  brains, 
like  him. 

That  first  year,  after  two  years  in  the  school  of 
religion,  he’d  been  sent  to  a  place  where  he  had  three 
churches,  instead  of  one.  It  was  bigger  than  he’d  ex¬ 
pected,  but  he  got  twelve  hundred  a  year,  and  he 
could  save  eight  hundred  of  it  easy. 

Benny  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window.  A  long 
car  was  stopping  out  in  front  .  .  .  Mrs.  Hammer- 
stone.  He  looked  at  his  watch:  ten  after  three.  He 
Avent  to  the  door  and  opened  it  as  Mrs.  Hammer- 
stone  dropped  the  knocker  lightly. 

“How-do-you-do,  Mrs.  Hammerstone,”  Benny  said, 
smiling  professionally.  She  came  in,  cool  and  smiling. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Williams,”  she  said.  “So  sorry 
I’m  late.  Little  things  keep  one  so  busy,  you  know.” 

“Of  course,”  Benny  said,  leading  her  into  the 
study. 

They  sat  down. 

“Well,”  she  said,  looking  about  the  room,  and  hes¬ 
itated. 

“Cigarette?”  Benny  proffered  a  case. 

“Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Williams.”  And  as  he  lit  it 
for  her.  “You  ministers  are  so  broad-minded  these 
days  .  .  .  that  is,  some  of  you.  One  doesn’t  mind 
talking  over  one’s  personal  problems  with  you.” 

Benny  toyed  with  a  cigarette.  He  didn’t  light  it, 
for  he  thought  he  must  keep  a  certain  superiority 
over  Mrs.  Hammerstone,  else  how  could  he  advise 
her? 

“Yes,”  he  said,  absently,  “the  tendency  is  that  way.” 
He  was  thinking  of  the  two  hundred  dollar  debt  he’d 
left  at  the  last  place  he’d  served.  “No,  I  won’t  pay 
it.  My  salary  wasn’t  fully  raised,  so  why  should  I?” 
And  the  board  hadn’t  asked  the  bishop  to  send  him 
back.  That  was  one  reason  why  he  was  in  Fayette 
now.  But  then  he  liked  the  people  here  better;  then 
too  he  had  a  chance  of  dropping  into  some  business. 
A  guy  with  brains  ought  to  find  that  easy,  he  thought. 
Why,  right  now  he  could  be  talking  to  that  insur¬ 
ance  man.  .  .  . 

“Ordinarily,”  Mrs.  Hammerstone  was  saying,  “I 
wouldn’t  think  of  asking  a  minister  for  advice.  That 
man  we  had  here  last  year  ...”  Her  eyebrows  com¬ 
pleted  the  sentence  as  she  raised  them  meaningfully. 

Benny  nodded. 
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“But  you  seem  to  be  different,  Mr.  Williams.”  She 
looked  at  him  a  moment.  “Tell  me  .  .  .  how  does 
the  church  look  on  divorce?” 

Benny  hesitated  a  moment,  wording  a  careful  re- 
piy. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Hammerstone,  frankly  1  think  it  un¬ 
usual  that  anyone  should  consider  that.  Ordinarily, 
of  course,  they  get  a  divorce  without  once  consider¬ 
ing  what  that  church  thinks.” 

Mrs.  Hammerstone,  pleased,  smiled  at  him.  And 
Benny,  taking  the  cue,  talked  for  ten  solemn  min¬ 
utes  on  how  little  attention  people  paid  to  the  church 
these  days  (not  to  mention  money,  he  thought).  He 
didn’t  once  mention  the  church’s  attitude  toward 
divorce.  Hell,  he  was  thinking,  how  should  I  know? 

“Of  course,”  Mrs.  Hammerstone  was  saying,  “the 
church’s  attitude  toward  anything,  particularly  di¬ 
vorce,  depends,  I  would  suppose,  on  the  individual 
minister’s  interpretation.” 

Well  memorized,  thought  Benny.  Aloud  he  said: 

“Exactly,”  not  knowing  exactly  what. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so,”  Mrs.  Hammerstone  said. 

The  lameness  of  her  rejoinder  didn’t  strike  Benny, 
for  a  sudden  paragraph  in  one  of  his  papers  on 
marital  relations  struck  him  instead. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  Benny  said,  assuming  a  truly 
ministerial  tone,  “the  church’s  attitude  toward  di¬ 
vorce,  though  not  implicitly  stated,  is  nevertheless 
strongly  implied  in  its  marriage  ceremony.  I  mean 
that  the  ceremony  sanctified  by  the  church  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  binding.  To  break  it,  that  is,  to  divorce 
one’s  husband  or  wife,  is  intrinsically  a  violation  of 
the  ceremony  ...” 

"Why,  of  course!  I  hadn’t  thought  of  that.”  Mrs. 
Hammerstone  ground  out  her  cigarette.  And  Benny 
felt  himself  wound  up.  He  remembered  some  other 
phrases  in  that  same  term  paper. 

"...  much  child  delinquency,  you  see,  is  caused 
by  divorce  or  separation  of  the  parents  .  .  .  any  good 
book  on  crime  will  tell  you  that  .  .  .  for,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  many  criminals  are  drawn  from  this  group 
of  children  whose  parents  have  been  separated  by 
divorce,  wrecking  the  home  which  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  .  .  .  uh  .  .  . ” 

Benny  hesitated  for  breath,  and  Mrs.  Hammer¬ 
stone,  rapt,  gazed  at  him,  a  slight  smile  playing 
over  her  bright  red  mouth. 

“Mr.  Williams,”  she  took  advantage  of  his  pause, 
“1  see  exactly  what  you  mean.  You  know  I  hadn’t 
looked  at  it  in  that  light!” 

“Well,”  Benny  said,  “the  case,  you  see,  is  pretty 
strong  against  divorce  ...” 

“Quite,”  Mrs.  Hammerstone  replied,  rising.  She 
extended  her  hand.  “It’s  been  so  pleasant,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams.  I  hope  we  can  get  together  again  some  after¬ 
noon  later  in  the  week.  Friday,  let  us  say  .  .  .  and 
I  promise  I  shan’t  be  late!”  She  smiled  engagingly. 

Benny  smiled,  nodding.  “Friday?  All  right,  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  will  be  all  right.” 
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“Good!”  She  smiled  again.  “And  believe  me,  it 
isn’t  often  one  finds  a  minister  one  can  confide  in. 
Good  afternoon.” 

Benny  showed  her  out.  Back  once  again  in  his 
study,  he  sat  in  the  easy  chair,  drumming  on  the 
chair  with  nervous  fingers.  He  lit  a  cigarette.  For 
some  reason  he  felt  rather  proud  of  himself. 

Suddenly  he  stiffened.  Friday  afternoon!  She’d  set 
the  appointment  for  Friday  afternoon,  the  only  other 
day  in  the  week  that  insurance  man  was  in  town. 

“Damn  it,”  he  said,  half  aloud,  “this  is  going  too 
far.  Why,  I’m  beginning  to  believe  some  of  this  stuff 
I  keep  telling  peoplel  What  tripe!  Damn  Mrs.  Ham- 
merstone  .  .  .  damn  everything!  A  man  with  brains 
has  got  to  assert  himself  .  .  .  I’ll  see  that  insurance 
man  on  Friday  afternoon  or  die  in  the  attempt!” 

At  five  minutes  until  three  on  Friday  afternoon 
Benny  said  to  himself,  “A  sad  state  of  affairs  this  is.” 
He  sat  in  his  study-living  room,  drumming  the  arm 
of  his  easy  chair  with  long,  nervous  fingers,  and  he 
was  wondering  if  that  damn  Mrs.  Hammerstone  was 
going  to  be  late  again. 
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BILL  CURRIN,  Like  Most  of  the 
Other  Independent  Tobacco 
Experts,  Smokes  Luckies 


.Air.  Smoker:  You  say  most  of  these 
tobacco  experts  smoke  Luckies? 

/Air.  Lucky  Strike:  Yes,  2  to  1  over 
all  other  brands  combined.  Sworn  rec¬ 
ords  prove  it. 

/Air.  Smoker:  How  many  of  these  ex¬ 
perts  work  for  you? 

Air.  L.  S.:  Not  one!  They’re  all  inde¬ 
pendent  tobacco  men.  Auctioneers, 
buyers,  warehousemen. 

/Air.  Smoker:  Are  these  men  the  best 
judges  ot  tobacco? 

Air.  L.  S.:  You  bet  they  are!  Just  for 
ex.: mple,  there’s  Bill  Currin.  He's  been 
an  auctioneer  for  16  years,  and  has 
sold  millions  of  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Air.  Smoker:  And  Currin  smokes 
Luckies? 

Air.  L.  S. :  Yes  —  and  has  for  15  years. 
Not  only  tor  their  fine  tobacco,  but 
because  of  the  Toasting”  process. 
Air.  Smoker:  What  does  that  do? 
Air!  L.  S.:  It  takes  out  certain  harsh 
irritants  found  in  all  tobacco  —  makes 
Luckies  a  light  smoke,  easy  on  the 
throat. 

A1  r.  Smoker:  That  sounds  good  to  me. 
I’ll  try  them. 


EASY  ON  YOUR  THROAT—  BECAUSE  "IT'S  TOASTED" 
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\)ur  tired  nerves  need  frequent  relief 


Smoke  6  packs 
of  Camels 
and  find  out 
why  they  are 
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SELLING 
CIGARETTE 
IN  AMERICA 


LET  UP -LIGHT  UP  A  CAMEL! 


LIKE  humans,  dogs  have  a  complicated, 
j  highly  developed  set  of  nerves.  But  dogs 
rest  when  they  need  rest... while  we  plunge 
ahead  with  our  hurry  and  worry — straining 
our  nerves  to  keep  up  the  pace.  We  can’t  turn 
back  to  the  natural  life  of  an  animal,  but  we  can 
soothe  and  rest  our  nerves. Camel  cigarettes  can 
be  your  pleasant  reminder  to  take  a  helpful 
breathing  spell.  Smokers  find  Camel’s  costlier 
tobaccos  are  mild  —  soothing  to  the  nerves. 

Successful  people  advise 

“Let  up  ...light  up  a  Camel ” 


RALPH  GULDAHL  (above), 
U.  S.  Open  golf  champion,  re¬ 
veals:  “I’ve  learned  to  ease  up 
now  and  again — to  let  up  .  .  . 
and  light  up  a  Camel.  Little 
breaks  in  daily  nerve  tension 
help  to  keep  a  fellow  on  top. 
Smoking  a  Camel  gives  me  a 
grand  feeling  of  well-being. 
Here  is  a  cigarette  that  is  ac¬ 
tually  soothing  to  my  nerves!” 


pip  you  know: 

—  that  tobacco 
plants  are  “top¬ 
ped”  when  they 
putouttheirseed- 
head?  That  this 
improves  the 
quality  of  leaf? 
..  That  most  ciga¬ 
rette  tobacco  is 
harvested  by  “priming”  —  removing 
each  leaf  by  hand?  The  Camel  buy¬ 
ers  know  where  the  choice  grades  of 
leaf  tobacco  are  —  the  mild  tobaccos 
that  are  finer  and,  of  course,  more 
expensive.  Camels  are  a  matchless 
blend  of  finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS. ..Turkish  and  Domestic. 


Copyright,  lifliS,  R..J.  Reynold#  Touacco  Co. .  Winnton-Salem,  N.C. 


SCOTTIE 


Known  variously  in  early  his¬ 
tory  as  Skye.  Highland.  Cairn, 
and  Scots  terrier.  Nicknamed 
the  "die-hard”  for  stout  heart 
and  unquenchable  love  for 
sport.  Extremely  independent. 


He’s  giving  his 
nerves 
a  rest. . . 


and  so 
is  he 
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Editor’s  Uneasy  Chair 

The  make-up  of  this  issue  is  perhaps  irresponsible. 
We  returned  from  a  week-end  to  find  the  people’s 
favorite  reading  in  the  hands  of  efficient  Business- 
Manager  Clinton  Morgan  and  staff-artist  Mr.  Kidd. 
(He’s  also  efficient  in  his  way).  Whether  we  have 
succeeded  in  remedying  several  minor  errors  or  have 
merely  added  is  indescernible  at  this  point. 

So  here  is  Volume  LII,  Number  Two.  You  will 
find  first  the  reviewer  of  Number  One;  that  may  be 
viewed  as  reward  or  punishment  for  his  kindness  or 
.  .  .  .  We  have  Forrest  again  in  quantity.  You  may  be 
surprised  to  find  how  close  his  writing  comes  to  very 
human,  albeit  perhaps  adolescent,  thinking.  .  .  . 
That  is  if  his  style  doesn’t  bother  you.  We  regret 
that  he  tacked  on  that  self-conscious  postscript.  Mouk 
should  be  readable.  Costic’s  verse  we  are  blame 
proud  of.  The  "Miscellany,”  for  want  of  a  title  on 
the  manuscript,  is  an  experiment.  Let  us  hear  how 
it  strikes  you. 

The  covers  which  you  will  see  for  a  while  are  all 
from  photographs  made  last  summer  by  Gerald  Cov¬ 
entry,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  We 
obtained  them  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Public 
Relations  Office,  and  herewith  express  public  thanks. 
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One  other  thing;  the  Archive  has  no  policy  other 
than  the  printing  of  whatever  students  write  for 
themselves.  We  should  be  willing  to  print  a  term- 
paper  if  it  seemed  to  reflect  a  genuine  enthusiasm  of 
a  communicable  sort.  We  shall  print  light  writing 
of  any  sort  that  is  not  primarily  intended  for  a  humor 
magazine.  There  will  be,  we  suppose,  much  that  is 
not  “literature”  in  the  Archive;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  demotic  subject-matter  handled  in  this  issue— 
though  our  own  attitude  may  be  indicated  by  a  title 
familiar  to  music  listeners— and  finally  we  will  resist 
to  death  any  attempt  to  make  the  Archive  any  more 
learned,  "literary,”  wholesome,  sane,  or  serious  than 
we  think  an  intelligent  man  should  be. 


I'M  ALWAYS  V_ 
READY  FOR  THAI 
EMERGENCY,  JUDGE. 

I  GET  STUCK  IN  PRETTY 
REMOTE  PLACES  MYSELF; 
SO  I  ALWAYS  CARRY  AY  , 
EXTRA  TIN  OF  PRINCE  J 
ALBEFIT  


BREAKING  IN  A  PIPE?  DO 
IT  WITH  THAT  NO-BITE 
PRINCE  ALBERT  IT&  SLOW* 
BURNING  AND  TOPS  FOR 

COOL,  MELLOW  SMOKING 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobaoco  in 
every  2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 


ISN'T  \  ■;  ■  •  •  .  . 

THIS  PEAK  _ .  _  V 

A  LONELY  - - - - - - 

SPOT?  )  WHO. — LOOK  AT  THE  EMPTY  PA.  TTN.  > 
SOME  UNFORTUNATE  FEUOW  RAN  OUT  OF 
i(7  pnncE  Albert  vwy  up  here  _ 


A  WISE  PRECAUTION,  DOCTOR.  THE  MAN  WHO 
SMOKES  PRINCE  ALBEFIT  IS  GETTING  EXTRA 
SMOKING  JOY- ALL  THE  MOFIE  REASON  WHY  HE 
DOESN'T  WANT  TO  MISS  ASINGLE  PIPE-LOAD 


Copyright.  19S8>  R.  j.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co 

P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe¬ 
fuls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  ( Signed ) 

R.  J.  Reynolds  T obacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
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Pacific  Ports 

JAMES  J.  HALSEMA 
Honolulu 


PARADISE  of  the  Pacific,”  that  is  what  the  Hawaii 
Tourist  Bureau  and  the  Dole  Pineapple  Corpora¬ 
tion  call  Hawaii.  The  motion  pictures  and  the  swing 
tunes  emphasize  the  romance  and  beauty  of  tropical 
Hawaii  over  and  over. 

Hawaii  is  a  beautiful  group  of  mountainous  islands, 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  from  the  American 
mainland,  just  barely  in  the  northern  reaches  of  the 
tropics.  Their  capital  and  chief  city  is  Honolulu. 
In  the  vague  American  geographical  mind  they  are 
a  misty  group  of  beaches  upon  which  dusky  figures 
ride  surfboards  and  play  electric  guitars.  In  the  busi¬ 
ness  mind  they  are  important  sources  of  sugar  and 
pineapples  and  a  large  market  for  American  manu¬ 
factured  products.  In  the  military  mind  they  are 
the  key  to  American  domination  of  the  eastern  Pa¬ 
cific. 

Honolulu  on  first  impression  is  composed  of  high 
green  mountains  rising  abruptly  up  from  the  sea;  a 
closer  glance  shows  a  narrow  coastal  plain.  Clouds 
are  continually  breaking  on  the  peaks,  so  that  often 
sun  and  rain  combine  in  what  the  proud  Tourist  Bu¬ 
reau  calls  “liquid  sunshine”  and  rainbows. 

The  traveller  from  the  Orient  sees  white  buildings, 
coast  guard  cutters,  rain;  notices  American  flags  on 
boats,  customs  inspectors  sitting  on  a  bench  smoking 
cigars  and  looking  fully  as  pompously  picayune  as 
His  Imperial  Majesty’s  (Japanese)  officials;  and  lands 
at  the  foot  of  the  Aloha  Tower  on  King  Street  to  the 
strains  of  the  excellent  “Royal”  Hawaiian  Band. 

“To  Waikiki!”  the  eager  visitor  tells  his  taxi  driver, 
who  might  be  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino,  Korean, 


or  Portuguese,  but  seldom  one  of  the  minority  of  Ha¬ 
waiian  purebloods  and  Americans  who  own  all  that 
is  worthwhile.  Four  miles  of  good  streets  and  frame 
bungalows  that  might  be  Los  Angeles  or  Miami  and 
our  brave  tourist  timidly  inquires  where  the  famous 
beach  might  be.  The  almond-eyed  Oriental  replies, 
“Buddy,  it’s  there  behind  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Ho¬ 
tel.”  Only  a  few  short  stretches  of  this  tropic  para¬ 
dise  are  open  to  the  public,  and  they  are  full  of 
coral.  The  rest  of  the  narrow  strip  belongs  to  ex¬ 
pensive  hotels.  Diamond  Head  looks  like  the  pic¬ 
tures,  anyway,  but  being  a  strong  fortress  it  is  barred 
off  with  barbed  wire. 

Somewhat  wiser,  the  tourist  spurns  “ Hula  Lessons: 
$2  per  hour,”  and  “Genuine  Native  Curios  and  Sou¬ 
venirs”  (made  in  Czechoslovakia),  in  favor  of  “Real 
California  Triple  Malteds:  Curb  Service,”  and  speeds 
back  to  the  city  on  a  new  trolley-bus. 

The  real  and  significant  sights  of  Honolulu  are 
the  pineapple  factories  and  the  military  outposts. 
Four  huge  factories  grind  out  two  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  pineapples  each  year  in  streamlined  American 
efficiency.  Pretty  Chinese  girls  in  hats  modeled  on 
"pine”-tops  guide  all  comers  through  a  bedlam  of 
roaring  machinery  and  free,  cold,  running  pineapple 
juice.  Pine  and  sugar  have  built  up  the  solemn  fa¬ 
cades  on  Bishop  Street,  have  brought  two  hundred 
thousand  Orientals  to  work  the  fields,  have  furnished 
jobs  for  ten  thousand  Americans. 

A  few  miles  away  is  Pearl  Harbor,  a  wilderness  of 
repair  shops,  drydocks,  barracks,  heavy  cruisers  hav¬ 
ing  their  entrails  rebuilt,  and  the  other  appurtenances 
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of  a  major  naval  base.  In  Honolulu  are  Forts  Shatter, 
Ruger,  de  Russy  and  Armstrong;  a  few  miles  away 
at  Schofield  Barracks  an  entire  army  division  is  sta¬ 
tioned— men  in  uniform  are  everywhere.  Ninety-seven 
planes  have  been  flown  across  the  Pacific  from  San 
Diego  in  the  last  year,  and  the  little  peaceful  air  that 
remains  in  die  busy  city  is  continually  shattered  by 
the  drone  of  seaplane  motors.  The  military  is  more 
in  evidence  in  Honolulu  than  any  other  city  under 
die  American  flag. 

A  trifle  dazed  by  the  traffic  (though  pedestrians 
really  have  the  right  of  way  in  Honolulu,  strangely 
enough),  much  be-leied1  by  friends,  and  no  doubt 
glowing  from  okelihao ,2  friend  tourist  sails  away  in 


the  evening  with  confused  thoughts:  A  town  full  of 
platinum  blondes.  .  .  .  All  die  white  women  out  for 
110  good  (at  least,  that  is  the  way  they  look).  ...  A 
mob  of  100%  non-Caucasians  storming  the  counters 
of  enterprising  Mr.  Kress’  5  &  10,  established  despite 
great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  vested  Island  mer¬ 
chant  interests.  .  .  .  The  best  milk-shakes  west  of 
Hollywood.  .  .  .  Self-conscious  tourists  wearing  the 
colorful  silk  sport  shirts  popular  in  Hawaii  (made  in 
Japan)  with  the  air  of,  “If  you  don’t  like  it  .  .  .  er 
.  .  .  er  .  .  .  you  can  go  to  hell!”  .  .  .  “Hart,  Schaff- 
ner  and  Marx  Clothes— Special  Sale  This  Week  Only. 

“O’Brien  and  Matsuoka,  Dry  Cleaning.” 
.  .  .  Hospitable  Hawaii:  the  most  frequent  sign  is 
Kapn!,  Keep  Out!  .  .  . 


Door  to 

HONGKONG,  Britain’s  outpost  in  the  Orient, 
stolen  from  China  in  the  Opium  War;  grown 
to  a  city  in  the  rich  fertilizer  of  free  trade;  packed 
tight  against  the  Peak  with  Chinese,  Indians,  Portu¬ 
guese  halfbreeds,  Americans,  Englishmen  in  shorts, 
and  Englishwomen  with  pride;  a  rock  built  by  com¬ 
merce  to  overlook  a  magnificent  harbor  crowded  with 
the  shipping  of  all  the  world:  Diesel  luxury  liners  and 
junks  which  could 
be  a  thousand  years 
old— it  is  this  city 
which  makes  China’s 
resistance  against  Ja¬ 
pan  possible. 

And  the  English 
and  the  Chinese  and 
the  Indians  and  the 
Portuguese  half- 
breeds  and  the 
Americans  reap  the 
profits  of  war  and 
tell  themselves  over 
their  whiskeysodas 
in  the  Hongkong 
Hotel,  their  coca-co- 
las  in  the  aircondi- 
tioned  Gloucester 
Lounge,  their  hot 
unsweetened  tea  in 
the  Wing  Fong  Sui 
restaurant  on  Connaught  Road  that  it  was  a  damned 
good  thing  for  the  Chinese  that  Britain  still  has 
Hongkong.  And  it  is  a  damned  good  thing  for  Hong¬ 
kong  that  the  Chinese  still  have  a  little  of  China. 

For  Hongkong  is  the  only  major  ocean  port  still 
open  to  trade  between  Chiang  Kai  Shek’s  armies  and 
the  outside  world.  Trickles  of  war  materials  come 
slowly  across  an  execrable  road  from  Russia;  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  coolies  have  almost  completed  a  rail¬ 
road  to  French  Indo-China  and  a  road  to  British 
Burma,  but  the  real  volume  of  supplies  comes  through 
Hongkong,  for  Hongkong,  British  for  nearly  a  hun- 
1  Lei:  Garland  of  flowers. 

’The  native  equivalent  of  Carolina’s  "white-mule.” 


China 

dred  years,  is  inviolable  (Britain  and  China  hope  so, 
at  least)  against  Japanese  conquests  which  have  closed 
Tientsin,  Shanghai,  and  Amoy. 

Every  day  a  big  liner  pulls  into  one  of  the  Kow¬ 
loon  Dock  Company’s  rickety  woodert  piers,  jammed 
with  tourists,  who  have  to  pick  their  way  gingerly 
through  mazes  of  light  railway  tracks  and  boxes 
on  their  way  to  the  Star  Ferry  which  is  to  take  them 

across  the  harbor  to 
Hongkong.  Big 
boxes  with  no  labels 
other  than  a  brief 
stencilled  “JCW 
Canton”  or  “CN 
Hankow,”  five-gal¬ 
lon  cans  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  boxes  of  pre¬ 
served  figs  from  the 
Krupp  Works,  over¬ 
flowing  the  ware¬ 
houses.  They  are 
the  materials  of  war. 
Every  day  truck- 
loads  of  airplanes, 
raw  material  for 
shells,  cartridges, 
guns,  go  streaming 
out  of  Kowloon  on 
the  new  road  to 
Canton. 

The  tourist,  now  busy  changing  money  at  the  ferry 
office,  takes  a  look  at  what  will  perhaps  be  his  closest 
approach  to  war:  the  Canton-Hankow  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  nearby.  You  can  buy  a  ticket  to  Hankow,  can 
do,  mista,  but  will  you  get  there?  In  the  yards  are 
occasional  bombed  coaches  and  freight  cars,  their 
woodwork  burned  completely  away.  Yet  the  Japa¬ 
nese  after  a  year  of  bombing  have  been  unable  to  out¬ 
distance  the  work  of  the  Chinese  repair  crews. 

Across  the  harbor  to  the  city  of  Victoria— known 
to  all  as  Hongkong  proper,  with  the  Hongkong-Shang- 
hai  Bank,  ninth  largest  in  the  world,  sticking  its  fif¬ 
teen  stories  of  modernity  above  the  Victorian  water- 
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front  buildings.  Whaling  ships  once  put  in  here: 
there  is  still  Ice-House  Street  to  commemorate  the 
nature  of  their  outward  cargoes.  Hongkong  owes  its 
prosperity  to  being  a  free  port,  and  it  is  a  shopper’s 
paradise,  with  prices  on  everything  from  fifteen-year 
old  whiskey  to  camphor-wood  chests  incredibly  low. 
And  the  tourist  buys  the  chests,  maybe  the  whiskey, 
English  clothes,  white  duck  suits  made  in  12  hours 
for  $3,  cameras,  perfume,  linen  handkerchiefs  for  un¬ 
cle  Joe,  and  a  nice  silk  slip  for  the  minister’s  wife. 

The  sidewalks  of  Hongkong  are  crowded  with  sleep¬ 
ing  people  after  midnight.  A  half-million  refugees 
have  poured  in  from  Canton,  hoping  to  escape  the 
shrill  whistle  and  dull  roar  of  Japanese  bombs  night 
after  night,  but  will  they?  The  British  are  studding 
the  rocky  island  with  machine  gun  nests  and  the  latest 
model  anti-aircraft  guns.  The  war  is  only  twenty- 
two  miles  away.  So  the  refugees  do  manage  to  subsist 
somehow  (apparently  all  their  children  have  taken 
to  shoe  shining,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  keep  one’s  feet 
still  for  a  moment  without  having  them  smeared  with 
polish)  and  put  down  their  mattings  in  front  of  a 
kindly  shopkeeper’s  door. 

The  shopkeepers  demonstrate  the  amazing  unity 
which  the  Japanese  have  implanted  in  the  Chinese 
consciousness.  A  year  ago  every  province  had  undy¬ 
ing  suspicion  if  not  actual  hatred  for  every  other 
province,  a  condition  which  has  existed  for  centuries. 
Today  every  store  displays  banners  with  patriotic  in¬ 
scriptions  and  rows  of  paper  dollars  donated  from 


part  of  the  day’s  profits  for  the  war  fund.  You  can 
buy  a  yen  for  much  less  in  Hongkong  than  in  Tokyo, 
but  you  will  also  get  a  disgusted  look  from  the  money¬ 
changer  for  wanting  to  travel  in  such  a  despicable 
country.  Before  the  “China  Incident”  as  the  Jap¬ 
anese  call  Asia’s  biggest  modern  war,  there  were  three 
thousand  Nipponese  in  Hongkong;  now  there  are 
eight,  plus  the  usual  spies,  of  course. 

Out  at  Kai  Tak  Airport,  where  German  Junkers, 
French  Farmans,  British  De  Havilands,  and  American 
Douglases  and  Clippers  arrive  from  Europe,  America, 
and  the  boundaries  of  Tibet,  that  is  where  excitement 
and  interesting  talk  reign.  The  nice  American  pilots 
from  Kansas  get  $13,000  a  year  in  American,  Hong¬ 
kong,  and  Chinese  money  for  taking  the  big  shots  up 
to  Hankow  in  their  big  shiny  Skylounges  and  get  shot 
down  once  in  a  while.  But  they  think  it  is  safer  than 
crashing  into  a  snow-covered  Wyoming  mountain,  and 
far  more  interesting. 

They  haul  the  Clippers  in  to  shore  with  hand- 
rowed  junks,  they  wheel  profiteering  brokers  about 
in  rickshas,  and  they  wonder  how  long  they  will  be 
safe,  do  the  Chinese  in  Hongkong.  And  the  for¬ 
eigners  make  money  and  the  tourists  return  home 
laden  to  their  $100  exemption  limit  with  souvenirs. 

(The  reader  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hal- 
sema’s  Hongkong  is  somewhat  altered  since  we  went 
to  press.— Ed.). 
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Till  Death  Do  Us  Part 


WHO  MARRIES  for  love  must  lose  happiness,” 
as  no  less  tunefully  than  wisely  sings  one  of  our 
poets— a  married  bard  to  be  sure— and  all  experience 
tends  to  prove  his  warbling  perfectly  veracious.  Ro¬ 
mancers,  from  Time’s  nonage,  have  invented  and 
have  manipulated  a  host  of  staple  severances  for  their 
puppet  lovers— sedulously  juggling,  even  since  Menan¬ 
der's  heyday,  with  uncompromising  letters  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  rivals  and  shipwrecks  and  wills  and  testy 
parents  and  what  not— and  have  contrived  to  show 
love  overriding  these  barriers  plausibly  enough.  But 
he  must  truly  be  a  bold-faced  rhapsodist  who  dared  at 
the  outset  many  his  puppets  to  each  other  and  tell 
you  how  their  love  remained  unchanged. 

I  am  thus  digressing,  in  obsolete  Thackerayan  fash¬ 
ion,  to  twaddle  about  love-matches  alone.  People 
marry  through  a  variety  of  reasons  and  with  varying 
results:  but  to  marry  for  love  is  to  invite  inevitable 
tragedy.  There  needs  no  side-glancing  here  at  such 
crass  bankruptcies  of  affection  as  end  in  homicide  or 
divorce  proceedings,  or  even  just  in  daily  squabbling: 
these  dramas  are  of  the  body.  They  may  be  taken 
as  the  sardonic  comedies,  or  at  their  most  outrageous 
as  the  blustering  cheap  melodramas  of  existence;  and 
so  lie  beyond  the  tragic  field.  For  your  true  tragedy 
is  enacted  on  the  stage  of  a  man’s  soul,  with  the  man’s 
reason  as  lone  auditor. 

And  being  happily  married— but  how  shall  I  word 
it?  Let  us  step  into  the  very  darkest  corner.  Now 
my  dear  student,  your  wife  is  a  credit  to  her  sex,  an 
ornament  of  her  circle,  and  the  mainstay  of  your 
home;  and  you,  sir,  are  proverbially  the  most  com¬ 
placent  and  uxorious  of  spouses.  But  you  are  not 
after  all,  married  to  the  girl  you  met  at  the  frat  dance, 
so  long  and  long  ago,  with  unforgotten  tremblings  of 
the  knees,  for  she  being  practical,  as  all  co-eds  are, 
married  not  for  love  but  for  convenience.  After  all 
she  came  to  college  to  insure  her  security  for  later 
life— that  security— a  wealthy  husband.  You  see  she 
is  practical  as  she  was  taught  to  be  by  her  sorority 
sisters.  She  did  not  believe  in  love  as  a  potion  for 
happiness.  So,  she  has  security  as  well  as  a  doting 
husband  whom  she  led  to  believe  that  it  was  love. 

And  now  to  you,  dear  student,  who  was  ready  to 
forsake  all  for  that  myth— love.  Your  wife,  that  es¬ 
timable  matron,  is  quite  another  person  than  that 
lecherous  co-ed,  who  shocked  you  so  with  her  mar¬ 
riage  ideals. 

You  live  in  the  same  house,  and  you  often  see  her 
with  hair  uncombed,  or  even  with  a  disheveled  tem¬ 
per;  you  are  familiar  with  her  hours  of  bathing,  her 
visits  to  the  dentist,  and  a  host  of  other  physical  phe¬ 
nomena  we  need  not  go  into;  she  does  not  appreciate 
your  jokes;  she  peeps  into  your  personal  correspond- 
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ence;  she  keeps  the  top  bureau-drawer  in  a  jumble 
of  veils  and  gloves  and  powder-rags  and  hairpins  and 
heaven  knows  what;  her  gowns  continually  require 
to  be  adjusted  in  die  back  in  an  insane  incalculable 
fashion;  she  irrationally  orders  herring  for  breakfast, 
though  you  never  touch  it:  and,  in  fine,  your  cata¬ 
logue  of  disillusionments  is  endless. 

Hand  upon  heart,  my  dear  student,  is  this  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  you  despatched  those  letters  you  wrote 
before  you  were  married?  Your  wife  has  those  epis¬ 
tles  safely  put  away  somewhere,  you  may  depend  on 
it:  and  for  what  earthly  consideration  would  you 
read  them  aloud  to  her?  Someday,  when  one  or  the 
other  of  you  is  dead,  those  letters  will  probably  ring 
true  again  and  rouse  a  noble  sorrow;  and  the  sur¬ 
vivor  will  be  all  the  better  for  reading  them.  But 
now  they  only  prove  you  were  once  free  of  uplands 
which  you  do  not  visit  nowadays:  and  this  common 
knowledge  is  a  secret  every  wife  must  share  half-guilt- 
ily  with  her  husband— even  in  your  happiest  matri¬ 
monial  ventures— as  certainly  as  it  is  the  one  topic 
they  may  not  ever  discuss  with  profit. 

For  you  are  married,  you  and  she:  and  you  live 
contentedly  enough,  in  a  four-square  world,  where 
there  is  rent  and  your  social  obligations  and  the 
children’s  underclothing  to  be  considered,  long  and 
long  before  indulgence  in  rattle-pate  rabbit  hunting. 
And  people  glibly  think  of  you  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  now, 
almost  as  a  unit:  but  do  you  really  know  very  much 
about  that  woman  whose  gentle  breathing— for  we 
will  not  crudely  call  it  snoring— you  are  privileged, 
now,  to  hear  every  night  until  the  one  or  the  other 
of  you  is  done  with  breathing?  Suppose,  by  a  wild 
flight  of  fancy,  that  she  is  no  more  honest  with  you 
than  you  are  with  her? 

You,  though  you  won’t  outwardly  admit  it,  are  not 
honest  with  your  wife.  For  down  deep  in  your  heart 
you  hate  this  woman  whom  you  married  for  love. 
You  hate  this  indigent  life  you  are  now  leading  with 
squalling  children  and  numerous  unpaid  bills  about 
you.  Your  mind  wanders  back  to  that  frat  dance  and 
that  co-ed,  who  shocked  you  so,  when  she  told  you 
that  one  can  always  find  love  in  one  way  or  another, 
but  wealth  is  a  more  elusive  object.  Thus,  you  have 
love  (?)  but  not  happiness.  The  co-ed,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  happiness,  at  least  financial  happiness 
which  is  all  that  matters,  and  she  can  always  find  love. 
You  must  admit  that  you  are  the  loser  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  co-ed  the  victor  in  the  quest  for  matrimonial 
happiness. 

To  my  future  fellow  failures  in  the  great  and  hope¬ 
less  adventure  of  matrimony,  this  apologue  is  dedi¬ 
cated. 
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I  Write  As  I  Think 

WILLIAM  FORREST  An  Article 


PERHAPS  I  am  lazy.  Perhaps  I  am  not  mechani¬ 
cally  minded.  But  whatever  the  reason,  I  find 
it  impossible  to  plot  a  story  and  then  carry  this  plot 
through.  Now  to  rationalize  a  bit.  A  writer  can 
give  only  one  thing  to  the  reader,  and  that  is  his 
interpretation  of  a  situation.  Oftentimes  his  impres¬ 
sions  are  blocked  into  a  pattern,  a  stencil  in  whose 
spaces  he  paints  his  mood.  I  have  a  mood  to  give, 
but  I  have  no  stencil.  Why  not  the  wild  interpreta¬ 
tion?  The  interpretation  that  exists  for  the  colors 
of  expression,  the  interpretation  of  a  mood  making 
drama  without  forcing  drama  to  be  by  mechanically 
constructing  a  frame  to  hold  the  vision.  I  have  vi¬ 
sions,  and  around  the  sights,  for  protection,  have 
grown  pearls  which  I  seek  to  market.  But  who  wants 
to  buy  them? 

I  want  to  tell  what  I  have  seen,  and  unless  I  can 
tell  I  become  mad.  I  think  to  dream  and  dream  to 
think  and  have  moments  of  power,  moments  of 
healthy  expression,  but  because  my  focus  is  wild,  un¬ 
tutored,  the  result  of  my  work  self  reined  is  a  poor 
thing,  something  beggared  be¬ 
cause  the  legacy  of  self  de¬ 
termination  has  been  with¬ 
drawn  by  foolish  adherence 
to  foolish  conventions. 

I  want  to  write  of  despair. 

I  know  despair.  It  is  a  good 
friend.  I  like  to  have  it  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  my  moments 
of  happiness,  happiness  grows 
on  it.  I  lie  in  despair  and 
acquire  a  gilt  edge  while  I 
am  lying.  The  sun  of  mood 
reflects  the  gilt  and  the  gilt 
reflects  my  environment  and 
I  am  happy.  After  a  while  the 
gilt  melts  because  of  the  force 
of  activity  concentrated  in  its 
brilliance.  It  floats  from  my 
body  to  my  fingers,  I  know  it 
is  merely  gilt,  and  I  turn  my 
face  into  the  mud  to  lie  to  dream  to  be  blinded  away 
from  the  forest  to  sleep  to  wake  again  to  the  sun 
and  to  be  happy  once  more  until  the  very  ardor  of 
that  happiness  destroys  itself. 

When  I  sleep  away  from  reality  the  things  of  reality 
I  have  seen  merge  to  make  a  mood  and  in  this  mood 
I  am  carried  to  words  and  words  are  then  the  many 
voices  coloring  the  gilt  of  experience  with  my  inter¬ 
pretation.  I  like  to  take  the  interpretation  and  fling 
it  on  a  piece  of  yellow  paper  with  my  yellow  pencil 
and  then  fall  back  again  to  where  I  know  nothing 
so  that  I  may  learn  more  things  and  in  their  turns 


place  them  in  my  writing  as  a  mood  of  self,  molded 
by  a  seeking  self,  graduated  to  reality  as  it  came  from 
reality  to  dream  and  back  again  having  managed  on 
its  trip  to  acquire  the  characteristics  hidden  in  life  or 
maybe  never  there  which  only  another  mind  besides 
the  open  air  where  things  occurred  could  give. 

People  must  be  closeted  in  darkness  to  become  in 
in  rust  with  mood  and  place  and  circumstance  which 
really  bind  them  but  which  one  cannot  see  binds 
them  because  daily  daylight  hangs  a  golden  rug  over 
the  wire  between  the  houses  of  the  living  and  the  next 
door  house  of  scene  and  despair  and  across  the  yard, 
the  ground  they  almost  touch,  of  circumstance  that 
limits  all  around  and  is  no  part  but  spheres  a  part 
that  lines  from  birth  through  life  and  self  through 
hate  and  fear  and  marriage  and  death  and  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  the  yard. 

In  light  all  these  things  retain  specific  places  and 
no  relation  is  found  less  you  read  to  find  in  big  books 
better  left  unwritten.  And  yet  these  books  can  not 
help,  they  try  to,  but  they  can  not.  Because  the  books 
have  been  formed  in  the 
same  strict  order  manifested 
in  the  things  of  life  they  are 
trying  to  discover  as  things 
related. 

In  a  closet,  however,  in  a 
closet  of  dust,  a  dusty  mad¬ 
house  of  wild  riot,  the  things 
of  everything  in  orgy  are  re¬ 
lated,  they  mingle,  they  mar¬ 
ry  in  a  dream,  they  dream 
within  a  dream,  and  rust  in 
pools  of  corruption  and  then 
die  and  rot  and  putrid  dust 
hardens  by  cold  intelligence 
and  crystallizes  into  words 
and  are  made  liquid  by  a 
pencil  and  flow  onto  paper 
and  even  though  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  crystallization  reason 
fools  itself  and  casts  off  as 
mad  what  it  fails  to  understand— there  is  a  partial 
remnant  of  reality  left,  poetic  strife  and  restless  ac¬ 
tion,  which  immediately  is  cast  off  by  the  reader’s 
mind  as  extravagant  and  as  worthless,  and  all  that 
tripe  which  relates  and  marries  to  himself,  he  knows 
is  truth  and  is  happy  because  he  has  read  a  book  he 
understands. 

I  do  not  understand  anything.  I  am  the  most  fool¬ 
ish  man  on  the  campus  and  in  most  respects  the  most 
stupid.  My  thoughts  have  no  relation  to  things  that 
can  be  understood.  I  have  no  memory,  I  do  not 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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A  Little  Night  Music 

MELVIN  OATHOUT 


IT'S  ABOUT  ten  o’clock  when  I  get  there.  Because 
they  won’t  let  me  out  on  the  floor  down  near  the 
band,  I  buy  my  ticket  for  seventy-nine  cents  and 
climb  the  stairs  and  go  over  to  the  white  half,  scram¬ 
bling  over  people’s  legs  and  finally  tight-roping  it 
along  the  top  of  a  banister  till  I  find  an  opening  and 
slide  down  deep  in  the  green  iron  chair.  I  look  down 
and  there  is  the  Duke,  slamming  the  keys  with  that 
heavy,  sure  touch  of  his,  beating  it  out  with  his  feet 
and  looking  around  at  Sonny  or  Cootie  every  once  in 
a  while,  grinning,  gesticulating,  and  then  saying,  “let’s 
go,  gang.”  My  knees  begin  to  go  up  and  down  to  the 
heavy  solid  rhythm  and  my  ears  catch  Johnny’s  imag¬ 
inative  alto  flight,  so  lucid  and  clear,  cast  in  one  piece 
of  delicate  melodic  pattern. 

Out  in  front  of  the  stand,  fifteen  or  twenty  deep, 
are  negroes,  bouncing  a  bit  with  the  music  or  just 
swaying  up  close  where  the  jam  is  too  great.  Chunks 
of  periphery  break  off  to  go  on  the  truck  away  from 
it  all,  where  there  is  just  enough  room,  not  too  much, 
for  a  little  improvising  on  the  dance,  or  maybe  a 
clown  bit  or  two.  More  unconscious  subtle  satire  here 
than  you  find  almost  anywhere  else  (over  there  a 
perfectly  serious  curtsying  minuet,  without  a  smile 
or  even  a  twitching  grin  until  the  quick  take  of  the 
stomp  gets  them  again  and  then  they  are  off,  elaborat¬ 
ing  the  minuet  into  something  mighty  grotesque  but 
good  to  see).  Or  in  some  serious  moment  when  a 
salient  point  of  technique  is  being  questioned,  two 
begin  with  tremendous  impetuosity,  only  to  stop 
abruptly,  cursing  each  other,  saying,  No  no,  that’s 
not  right,  and  going  into  tutorial  solos  of  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Or  a  couple  suddenly  get  the  call  and  go  into 
steps  full  of  virtuosity  and  variation,  heating  up, 
letting  go  and  being  carried  away  in  complete  natu¬ 
ralness,  soon  then  surrounded  by  laughing  and  clap¬ 
ping  people. 

Across  the  way  on  the  other  wing  of  the  balcony 
are  torsos  of  rhythmic  liquidity.  Some  give  up  the 
fight  of  merely  individual  reaction  and  concentrate 
on  the  Duke  or  Harry  or  Sonny,  their  eyes  flashing 
when  they  look  up,  drawn  down  again  with  the  rising 
line  of  improvised  solo.  That  kind  hunches  far  over 
the  railing,  their  hands  cupped  to  hold  the  thoughts 
of  absorption.  But  others  turn  attention  to  the  dan¬ 
cers,  and  there  will  be  a  little  feminine  huddle  over 
there,  and  one  will  point  excitedly  and  I  can  imagine 
Joe  or  Bill  being  put  on  the  pan,  now  won’t  ya  look 
at  that  little  floozie  Joe  is  with,  she’s  so  silly.  (This 
because  negroes  are  highly  gregarious  as  well  as  musi¬ 
cally  intelligent,  and  all  the  instinctive  admiration 
that  goes  out  to  good  jazz  is  quick  catalyst  to  human 
association  and  gossip.)  Now  the  band  has  finished 
a  fast  number  and  even  after  the  vacuum  that  results 


when  the  boys  turn  off  the  heat,  the  Duke  can  swing 
himself  into  the  gifted  improvisation  of  another. 
Sonny  Greer  leans  over  a  bit  to  catch  the  closely  knit 
phrases  as  they  come  off  the  open  upright,  feels  the 
beat  and  punches  it  solidly  into  precise  grooves  off 
the  drums.  Dapper,  Florian  Slappey-like,  Sonny  is 
too  chaste,  too  mechanical  and  brittle  to  be  the  best 
type  of  jazz  percussionist,  but  his  fine  grinning  humor 
(wasn’t  that  nice,  uh  huh,  uh  huh)  and  his  quick 
interpretation  of  the  Duke’s  mood  back  to  the  orches¬ 
tra  cogs  him  well  into  the  group.  The  Duke  is  play¬ 
ing  loud  enough  for  the  tune  to  be  recognized— it’s 
a  new  number  Ellington  wrote  for  the  Cotton  Club 
Parade  called  The  Gal  From  Joe’s.  Slowly  at  first, 
thump  pronounced,  then  room  is  made  for  the  in¬ 
strumentalists,  Johnny  Hodges  and  Cootie  Williams. 
Sonny  raises  the  beat,  the  sections  come  in,  and  the 
whole  works  up  to  crescendo,  settles  down  firmly,  a 
perfect  base  for  Cootie  to  jam  in  again,  growling  in 
that  dirty  tone  he  uses,  then  taking  away  the  plunger 
head  of  his  mute  and  riding  it  down  fast  all  the  way. 
Johnny,  cool  beside  the  sweating  Williams,  mellows 
it  down,  you  would  say,  almost  to  the  sweet,  except 
for  the  unmistakable  hot  intonation  that  carries  it 
underneath.  The  finished  solo  is  as  clear-cut  as  a 
chunk  of  diamond,  and  you  would  swear  that  it  was 
all  planned  out  in  advance,  if  you  hadn’t  heard  it 
before  and  each  time  remarkably  different. 

Then  the  tune  fades  away  into  scarcely  audible 
rhythm,  the  men  put  up  their  instruments  and  lean 
back  in  their  chairs,  talking  to  each  other,  often  a 
little  bored  in  these  intervals,  because  jazz  is  a  hard 
racket  and  it’s  all  right  in  the  middle  of  a  fast  one  but 
you  can’t  feel  that  way  all  the  time.  Somebody  orders 
cokes  and  they  are  passed  down  the  line;  most  of 
the  men  gulping  theirs,  but  Cootie  playing  around, 
shaking  his  till  it  foams  and  runs  over,  then  sipping 
it,  tenderly  and  thoughtfully.  Fred  Guy,  guitar  man, 
sits  way  over,  back  of  the  piano,. strumming  a  little 
impromptu  stuff  to  himself.  He’s  sedate  even  in  the 
midst  of  furious  music,  and  his  fingers  seem  to  come 
down  just  a  little  late,  not  quite,  but  enough  to 
accentuate  the  rhythm  to  white  hotness.  Over  in 
the  brass  section,  Juan  Tizol,  not  as  dark  as  the  other 
boys,  sits  smoking  a  cigarette,  fingering  the  keys  of 
his  valve  trombone.  Joe  (Smiling  Sam)  Nanton  re¬ 
laxes  his  big  frame  as  much  as  possible  in  the  rigid 
metal  seat.  Artie  Whetsel  and  Rex  Steward  talk  it 
over,  and  then  Rex  reaches  down,  grabs  his  trumpet 
and  tries  out  a  new  idea  to  himself  as  Artie  bends  his 
head  to  get  the  notes,  which  come  out  softly.  Out  in 
front,  Hayes  Alvis  has  slid  his  big  contrabass  over 
on  the  platform  and  is  looking  wearily  out  onto  the 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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The  Joys  of  Destruction 

LORENZ  EITNER 

iiOh!  Quelle  action  voluptueuse  que  celle  de  la  destruction  .  .  .  Marquis  de  Sade. 


SADISM  is  when  you  go  and  kill  little  girls.”  Thus 
or  similarly  runs  a  somewhat  naive  but  very  popu¬ 
lar  definition  of  sadism.  Ever  since  Krafft-Ebing  de¬ 
fined  sadism  as  “sexual  emotion  associated  with  the 
wish  to  inflict  pain  and  use  violence,”  the  name  of 
the  “Divine  Marquis”  has  become  associated  with 
slow,  bloody  tortures  and  murders  of  a  particularly 
repulsive  kind. 

It  calls  forth  in  the  very  vivid  imagination  of  pulp- 
writers  and  some  of  our  “moderns”  visions  of  man¬ 
gled  bodies,  mutilated  children  and  weird  rituals. 
The  public,  ever  interested  in  vice  and  crime  has 
woven  a  web  of  bloody  phan¬ 
tasies  around  “sadistic  prac¬ 
tices,”  phantasies  which  sur¬ 
pass  even  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  creations  of  de  Sade. 

But  almost  as  strong  as  the 
public’s  eternal  thirst  for  the 
obscene  and  nauseating  is 
its  tendency  to  place  the 
strictest  taboos  on  the  things 
that  it  secretly  enjoys  most. 

The  mere  mention  of  the 
term  sadism  in  “better”  so¬ 
ciety  calls  forth  elaborate  con¬ 
demnations  and  angry  indig¬ 
nation.  Sadism  is  evidently 
something  that  nice  people 
do  not  think  or  speak  about. 

The  result  is  that  the  term 
sadism  has  become  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  thick  cloud  of  misin¬ 
formation  and  by  an  air  of 
mystery  and  unreality. 

Compared  with  popular  no¬ 
tions  of  sadism,  de  Sade’s 
own  definition  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  that  bear  his  name 
sounds  surprisingly  sober. 

Sadism  according  to  de  Sade 
is:  "the  pleasures  felt  from  the  observed  modifica¬ 
tions  on  the  external  world  produced  by  the  ob¬ 
server.” 

That  seems  at  first  sight  a  very  broad  statement. 
It  would  include  such  harmless  enjoyments  as  model- 
plane  building  and  trap-shooting  among  the  sadistic 
pleasures.  But,  we  are  told,  the  greatest  amount  of 
pleasure  can  be  derived  from  producing  changes  in 
other  humans.  Such  changes,  accompanied  either  by 
pain  or  pleasure,  can  be  accomplished  by  destructive 
or  creative  acts.  The  pleasures  derived  from  destruc¬ 


tive  acts  are  by  far  the  most  intense.  Instances  of 
“creative  sadism”  seem  to  be  very  rare.  De  Sade  cites 
only  a  few  and  remarks  vaguely  that  it  is  “manifested 
by  kindness  and  decoration.” 

The  greater  the  pain  inflicted,  the  more  intense 
are  the  pleasures  experienced  by  the  observer.  But 
not  only  physical  destruction  causes  pleasure,  intense 
enjoyment  can  be  derived  from  the  destruction  of 
moral  or  traditional  barriers  and  from  the  knowledge 
that  one’s  actions  cause  extreme  mental  anguish  in 
others. 

This,  in  short,  is  de  Sade’s  definition  of  sadism.  He 
then  goes  on  to  claim  that 
such  urges  exist  in  every  hu¬ 
man  being  and  gives  an  as¬ 
tonishing  number  of  case  his¬ 
tories  to  support  his  theory. 

We  have  often  wondered 
why  such  men  as  Freud  and 
de  Sade  feel  compelled  to 
search  for  the  most  distaste¬ 
ful  motives— frequently,  to 
make  matters  worse,  of  vague¬ 
ly  sexual  nature— behind  our 
most  innocent  actions. 

Usually  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  those  “Scientists” 
are  generalizing  about  their 
own  muddy,  incestuous  urges 
and  we  feel  vaguely  annoyed 
by  their  attempts  to  convince 
us  that  we  are  slaves  to  those 
same  instincts. 

But  why  are  certain  im¬ 
pulses— especially  sexual  ones 
—so  disreputable,  while  others 
seem  highly  respectable?  Why 
is  a  sex-murder  infinitely 
more  repulsive  than  a  mur¬ 
der  committed  in  anger? 

That  such  feelings  of  disgust  are  not  a  matter  of 
divine  inspiration  or  fundamental  human  nature  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  such  taboos  are  by  no 
means  universal  and  eternal  but  vary  with  time  and 
place. 

Perhaps,  then,  they  are  artificial  products  of  our 
social  environment,  arbitrary  labels  attached  to  such 
instincts  that  could  become  dangerous  to  society.  A 
survey  of  the  "disreputable”  instincts  will  strengthen 
this  suspicion.  They  will  be  found  to  be  those  that 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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THERE  IS  NO  NEED 

Charon,  throw  away  your  oars— 

There  is  no  longer  any  need 
To  ferry  us  to  Stygian  shores; 

We  have  no  obol  for  your  meed: 

On  our  own  shores,  Grief  and  Care 
Shameful  Want  and  Sad  Old  Age, 

Pale  Disease  and  Discord  share 
“The  Honors  of  Our  Heritage” 

Rest  your  ancient  grisly  head; 

Cool  your  blistered  hands,  good  Brother- 
Souls  on  one  side  are  as  dead 
As  those  upon  the  other. 


Peter  Costic 


LAST  ACT 

When  in  the  theatre  of  things  that  are 
I  glimpse  a  hint  of  dramas  yet  to  be: 

A  witless  farce,  revived  and  billed  as  War, 

A  puppet  show  whose  strings  are  Destiny, 

I  pause  in  fear  lest  any  actors  bent 
On  playing  parts  in  Mankind’s  Rise  and  Fall 
(A  mammoth  spectacle)  by  accident 
May  give  the  cue,  the  sign,  to  end  it  all. 

A  day  like  this  of  sun  and  fields  in  flower, 

A  quiet  day  like  many  others  past, 

May  usher  in  the  catastrophic  hour 
Whose  momentary  shocks  will  be  our  last 
And  then  as  earth  breaks  up  in  cosmic  hail 
Some  burning  dust  in  space  will  close  our  tale. 


OPEN  HOUSE 

Here  death  and  life  are  close.  The  saw  has  done 
And  scabs  of  fungus  mask  the  flat  gray  scars; 

The  trees  are  ghosts  who  cannot  feel  the  sun 
Nor  fret  with  trembling  fingers  toward  the  stars. 

Here  yellowed  ferns  print  fronds  upon  the  stones; 
Roots  stitch  the  earth;  the  moss  is  low  but  lush; 
Sere  curls  of  birch-bark  cup  stray  brittle  cones 
And  needles  brown  as  pecans  rim  the  brush. 

One  infant  spruce  has  sprouted  near  a  stump— 
Beneath  the  wind  its  crest  is  shy  and  still; 

And  in  the  shadow  of  an  uncut  clump 
I  sense  the  pines  that  have  not  grown  but  will. 
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Old  Haven ,  David  Cornel  Dejong 

David  Cornel  Dejong  is  remembered  around  Duke 
University  as  a  fellow  you  saw  everywhere  doing 
everything.  No  scholar,  Dcfong  was  nevertheless  a 
serious  writer  always.  He  took  his  degree  in  1932, 
his  thesis  consisting  of  a  group  of  original  short  stories 
with  critical  comment. 

East  summer  Dejong  submitted  portions  of  a  long 
autobiographical  novel  to  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany  and  was  awarded  one  of  their  two  $1000  fellow¬ 
ships.  The  novel,  Old  Haven,  appeared  this  fall  and 
was  received  with  praise  from  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature,  treated  as  of  comparatively  small  im¬ 
portance  by  the  New  York  Times’  reviewer. 

Old  Haven  is  in  no  manner  a  revolutionary  novel. 
Nor  is  it  just  another  novel.  It's  solid,  it  has  none 
ol  the  artificial  conflict  found  in  “competent"  fiction. 
Its  drama  is  real  and  human,  growing  out  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  temperaments  of  two  distinct  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  classes  in  a  small  Dutch  sea-side  town. 

Witsum.  A  town  where  people  live  a  traditional, 
gossiping,  circumscribed  life;  the  fisherfolk  against 
the  landtolk.  Great  Beppe  Mellenta,  hard,  stubborn, 
sensible,  her  son  Gosse,  boat  builder,  and  her  four 
daughters— these  are  the  people  of  quality.  Gosse 
Mellema  marries  a  girl  from  the  fisherfolk,  Grietje 
Hannia.  Between  Great  Beppe  and  Grietje,  her 
daughter-in-law,  there  exists  a  bitter,  traditional  hos¬ 
tility.  Into  this  atmosphere  are  born  three  sons  to 
Grietje:  Maarten,  Tjerk,  and  Klaas,  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Jantje. 

Maarten  early  runs  away  to  sea.  returning  to  live 
in  a  houseboat. 

Tjerk,  the  central  figure,  in  whom  there  is  much 
of  Dejong  himself,  is  a  sensitive,  artistically  inclined 
lad,  the  favorite  of  Great  Beppe. 

Klaas  is  born  in  a  storm,  a  fact  auguring  ill  for  his 
future— a  young  devil  he  becomes,  amorous,  hand¬ 
some,  dying  mysteriously  almost  while  still  young, 
his  coffin  borne  into  town  followed  by  a  fisherfolk  girl. 
Engel t  je — “ I'll  walk  behind  his  coffin  as  his  wife. 
That’ll  be  my  wedding.” 

Tjerk  has  sense  and  talents.  Revolting  against  the 
narrow  life  of  Witsum,  he  goes  to  the  academy  with 
Karel,  the  minister’s  son,  who  takes  him  to  a  kermis 
where  the  girls  are  the  freest,  where  he  “becomes  a 
man,”  or  so  he  thinks  at  the  time. 

Tjerk  serves  in  the  army  as  a  “filthy  soldier”;  he 
meets  Willem  Vosper,  whose  sister  \ntoinette  l'jerk 
later  comes  to  love.  Antoinette  is  an  adventurer, 
free,  short-skirted:  she  loves  Tjerk,  marries  him,  and 
goes  to  live  in  Witsum.  There  follows  a  desperate 
and  futile  struggle  to  adjust  herself  to  the  set  and 


narrow  ways  of  the  town.  The  handsome  young 
Klaas  disturbs  her  life;  the  scandal  mongers  of  the 
town  make  her  existence  unbearable.  She  dreams  of 
America,  and  Tjerk  with  her. 

Old  Haven  moves  slowly,  arousing  feelings  of  an 
intensity  that  no  average  novel  could  hope  to  attain. 
The  book  is  good,  because  it  is  never  dull.  It  has  a 
solidity,  a  verisimilitude,  an  effortlessness  which  in¬ 
trigues  and  satisfies  the  mind.  The  general  frame¬ 
work  is  inconspicuous,  the  style  easy,  smooth,  and 
perfectly  suited  to  the  material. 

Dejong  has  drawn  Witsum  on  the  sea,  a  town  that 
lives.  The  family  of  Mellema  stands  out  sharply. 
Tjerk  is  drawn  fully  and  carefully.  His  grand¬ 
mother,  Great  Beppe,  his  four  old  maid  aunts,  Beren- 
cline,  Reniou,  jacoba,  and  Sibbel  are  “superbly” 
drawn.  Maarten,  Klaas,  Antoinette— all  these  are 
people  one  will  never  forget. 

Old  Haven  is  Dejong’s  second  novel,  marking  a 
definite  advance  over  Belly  Full  of  Straw.  One  can 
well  understand  Howard  Mumford  Jones’s  enthusi¬ 
asm.  David  Cornel  Dejong  is  certainly  a  writer  of 
high  promise— to  be  read  today  and  watched  tomor¬ 
row. 

—Paul  Ader. 

Music  Box 

Victor  Album— Sibelius  Symphony  No.  5  in  l.  Flat 
Major  (Op.  82)—Pohjola’s  Daughter  by  Boston 
Symphony  under  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

1  he  fifth  symphony  of  Sibelius  is  certainly  the  most 
popular  ol  his  works  in  this  form;  and  very  possibh 
the  greatest.  There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
composer  himself  regarded  it  as  one  of  his  most  im¬ 
portant  works,  for  upon  it  he  lavished  his  labor,  and 
revised,  altered  and  corrected  it  with  a  passionate 
determination  to  make  it  say,  finally,  what  he  wanted 
it  to  say.  That  he  accomplished  this  may  possibly 
be  established  by  the  public’s  present  estimate  of  the 
work,  an  estimate  sure  to  be  heightened  by  ibis  mag¬ 
nificent  rendition  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  opus  is  divided  into  three  movements— the 
first  rather  melancholy,  the  second  jdacid  anti  for  the 
most  part  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  a  simple  theme 
and  the  third  dominated  by  the  tvjmallv  Sibelius 
misterioso  atmosjthere— a  beating  and  whirring  ol 
wings  invisible.  Especially  impressive  is  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  proclamation  at  the  end,  which,  as  Lawrence 
Gilman  has  written,  “is  the  crown  of  the  work,  and 
is  in  many  ways  the  most  nobly  imagined  and  nobly 
eloquent  page  that  Sibelius  has  given  us.” 

Sibelius  has  often  been  concerned  in  his  music  with 
(Continued  on  Page  /$) 
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The  Most  Vile  Sinner 

RICHARD  C.  MO  UK 


■Vuthor’s  Note:  Automatic  writing  is  one  of  the 
methods  used  b\  psychologists  to  determine  subcon¬ 
scious  desires  and  tendencies.  The  subject  is  handed 
a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper,  his  attention  is  dis¬ 
tracted  and  he  is  told  to  allow  his  hand  to  guide  the 
pencil  freelv  along  the  paper.  Bx  this  method  the 
subject  max  write  coherently  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  content  of  his  writings. 

Usually  the  subject  must  be  taught  to  do  this;  but 
in  certain  types  of  dissociative  disorders,  the  subject 
max  produce  automatic  xvriting  spontaneously. 

Mr.  Bolling.  .  .  . 

Yes. 

1  here  is  a  gentleman  here  who  would  like  to  see 
you. 

Well.  .  .  . 

Do  you  feel  like.  .  .  . 

Do  I  feel  like  talking? 

Do  you? 

Why  not? 

Come  in.  Mr.  Marcussen,  1  would  like  you  to  meet 
Mr.  Bolling. 

Pleased  to  meet  you. 

Um! 

Drop  in  and  see  me,  will  you,  Mr.  Marcussen? 

1  certainly  will,  and  thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Bolling,  1  understand  that  you  used  to  attend  Drew 
Seminary. 

That’s  right. 

They  told  me  you  did  a  very  fine  translation  of 
Rexelations. 

Revelations  .  .  .  yes. 

I  am  very  interested  in  that  book.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  some  of  the  difficulties  you  had  in 
xx-riting  it. 

What  do  you  want?  You’re  not  interested  in 
Revelations.  I  suppose  you  want  to.  .  .  . 

1  won’t  attempt  to  deceive,  Mr.  Bolling.  If  you 
xvant  to  tell  me  your  story,  I'll  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

You  are  the  first  one  who  has  ever  been  truthful 
xcith  me.  The  doctors  at  this  place  don’t  know  what 
it  means  to  be  frank. 

Do  you  feel  like  talking? 

Were  you  ever  amazed,  or  ashamed  at  something 
you  said  or  wrote? 

I  believe  that’s  natural. 

Hardly  ...  at  least  not  the  things  that.  .  .  .  Yes, 
1  did  xvrite  a  translation  of  Revelations.  They  said 
that  it  was  beautiful,  but  I  hate  it.  If  I  had  written 


it  on  my  own  initiative  it  might  have  been  different. 
But  they  wanted  me  to  write  it.  They  thought  I  was 
best  fitted  to  do  it,  thought  I  xvas  the  outstanding 
member  of  the  class.  I  couldn’t  refuse  the  Reverends! 

I  began  work  on  it,  and  at  first  1  enjoyed  it;  then 
after  about  two  months,  it  sickened  me!  I  lived  with 
a  fellow  named  Sutherland  ...  we  were  both  xvork- 
ing  hard  one  evening  and.  .  .  . 

*  *  # 

I  wonder  how  that  fool  McNabb  expects  any¬ 
one  to  take  notes  in  his  lectures?  He  talks  so  fast 
you  can’t  even  understand  what  he  says,  much  less 
write  it  down. 

Well.  .  .  . 

Well,  you  just  can’t  take  notes,  v 

What’s  that  got  to  do  with  me? 

What’s  the  matter,  Ray? 

Not  a  thing,  what’s  wrong  with  you? 

Come  on,  now,  you've  been  working  too  hard. 

Think  so?  Well,  what  business  is  it  of  yours? 

It’s  no  business  of  mine.  I’ve  just  been  wonder¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  I’ve  been  trying  to  figure  out  what’s 
wrong  with  you. 

Well,  spend  more  time  working  on  your  thesis, 
and  less  thinking  about  me,  and  you’ll  be  better 
olf. 

Listen,  Ray.  .  .  . 

I  know,  I’m  different.  .  .  .  I’ve  changed.  .  .  . 
I'm  not  like  I  used  to  be.  When  I  came  here  I  was 
filled  with  awe.  ...  I  was  excited  about  the  role 
1  was  preparing  myself  to  play  in  the  saving  of 
souls.  Ha!  I’ll  save  them,  all  right;  I’ll  save  them 
from  these  quacks  that  call  themselves  doctors  of 
divinity!  .  .  .  You’re  surprised,  aren’t  you?  You 
never  thought  I’d  say  a  thing  like  that.  Well,  that’s 
not  all  I’m  going  to  say. 

You’re  tired,  and  upset. 

You  think  that  because  I  sit  here  twiddling  a 
pencil  in  my  fingers,  I’m  upset.  -  My  friend  Suther¬ 
land,  don’t  be  deceived.  It’s  all  a  rational  process. 
You  feel  that  you  are  inspired,  .  .  .  well,  so  do  I; 
but  1  can  assure  you  that  our  inspiration  comes 
from  different  sources. 

Hasn’t  the  translation  gone  well?  I  thought  you 
were  about  finished. 

I  haven’t  worked  on  it  for  the  last  week. 

But  you  have  been  working  every  night,  what 
have  you  written? 

What  have  I  written.  ...  I  don’t  know. 

Let  me  see  that  paper.  .  .  .  Oh,  I’ll  get  it.  .  .  . 
What’s  this  .  .  .  when  did  you  write  this? 

Tonight  ...  I  suppose. 

But  do  you  know  what  you’ve  written? 

No! 


in  smoking 

You  too  will  find  more  pleasure 
in  Chesterfield’s  refreshing 
mildness  and  satisfying  taste. 

That’s  why  smokers  every¬ 
where  are  now  saying  . . . 
More  pleasure  than  any 
cigarette  I  ever  tried 


Chestef 
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\ou’\c  written  a  letter  .  .  .  it's  to  your  father. 

.  .  .  "Dear  dad  ...  1  have  something  1  must  tell. 
...  1  am  being  led  b\  the  devil.  .  . 

*  #  # 

so  mui  see.  Non  can  t  always  be  sure  what  you  are 
going  to  write.  1  tried  to  lie  my  way  out  of  it.  I 
-aid  1  wrote  it  to  fool  him;  but  1  knew  that  it  was 
true.  ...  I  was  led  b\  the  devil!  It  teas  a  thing  1 
had  been  thinking  for  months,  and  every  time  I 
thought  ol  it.  1  became  nervous  and  upset.  The  next 
morning  1  felt  belter.  Shortly  after  this  they  called 
me  into  the  olftce  of  the  Dean.  There  was  a  strange 
man  there,  and  he  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions. 

I  was  frightened,  nervous,  and  1  fidgeted  with  a  pen- 
id  that  teas  lying  on  the  table  beside  me.  They 
tricked  me.  and  1  did  the  same  thing  again.  ...  I 
wrote!  I  didn’t  realize  it  until  1  had  left  the  office, 
but  1  suspected  something  and  I  listened  at  the 
door.  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

V Veil,  doctor,  f  think  it  worked!  Read  what  he 
has  written! 

He  did  write,  let's  see.  .  .  .  “Write  my  messages! 
The  new  born  babe  is  equally  guilty  with  the  most 
\  ile  sinner,  because  the  infant  is  a  child  of  my  evil 
counterpart,  sin!  His  life  comes  from  me.  It  is 
his  life,  but  his  body  is  the  life  of  sin.  .  .  .  The  life 
of  sin  interfused  with  my  life.  When  my  son  bel- 
lowed  fell  into  matter  by  generations,  he  fell  as 
Lhe  result  of  his  constant  notion  with  our  serpent. 
Our  serpent,  who  is  satan  is  a  prince;  he  of  dark¬ 
ness  is  the  king  of  all,  and  satan  reigns  in  regal 
splendor.  But  one  day,  vapor  from  the  mouth  of 
sin  overcame  him  in  his  glory,  with  sword  of  ten¬ 
der  love  and  my  dear  son,  Agved.  He  is  not  damned, 
but  all  who  move  in  sin,  and  in  spirit  born  of  me. 
Natural  destinies  are  the  wrath  of  my  annals  of  sin. 

“The  end  is  near  you,  say  evil  is  the  rank  of  sin 
and  must  be  punished.  Evil  is  the  root  of  sin,  and 
is  the  underlying  root  of  his  mightiness.  Thy  evil 
is  the  product  of  wrong  thought,  and  that  thought 
is  mine.  My  dear  chap,  turn  to  Revelations  and  read 
the  first  verse.  My  you  have  a  sceptic  nature  rvhen 


a  new  heaven  is  visible  to  the  eye  of  John.  Yes, 
you,  a  new  earth  is  visible  to  you.  The  sea  shall 
not  exist  in  our  new  world. 

“Beautiful  is  your  faith.  The  holy  city  is  the  wife 
of  my  bosom;  my  great  new  church  is  the  wife  of 
my  bosom  because  it  is  the  beloved  of  my  heart. 
It  shall  appear  as  a  vast  cathedral,  yes,  full  of  wor¬ 
shipers  as  a  flaming  heaven  of  mighty  suns. 

“You  are  a  fine  thinker  when  you  will  to  hurl  an¬ 
other.  Read  it  all,  and  read  it  carefully,  for  I 
can  ever  know  my  word  is  mistranslated  by  in¬ 
ferior  minds  to  mine.  But  you  shall  translate  it 
with  my  help.  Be  a  wise  explorer,  you  are  the  one 
referred  to  all  through  by  the  word  ‘I.’  The 
writer  wrote  in  the  first  person  at  my  direction,  he 
knew  the  John  of  which  he  wrote  was  yet  to  come. 
The  things  heard  are  things  communicated  men¬ 
tally.  You  are  a  comical  fellow,  take  a  lot  of  time.” 
Do  you  want  to  hear  more? 

I  don’t  think  so,  doctor.  What  do  you  make 
of  it? 

I’m  not  quite  sure  what  to  make  of  it.  1  think 
however  that  he  should  be  taken  Co  an  institution 
immediately. 

*  *  * 

Was  it  true?  Was  I  saying  those  things?  Still  .  .  . 
they  were  familiar,  I  had  heard  them  someplace  .  .  . 
I  had  heard  them,  but  I  couldn’t  think  where.  And 
that  part  about  the  .  .  .  institution.  .  .  .  They  thought 
I  was  mad  .  .  .  perhaps  I  was.  Then  I  heard  those 
words  again.  .  .  .  “The  new  born  babe  is  equally 
guilty  as  the  most  vile  sinner.”  ...  1  heard  them 
.  .  .  this  time  I  heard  them  .  .  .  then  they  stopped 
and  I  heard  a  shrill  voice  saying  MAD  .  .  .  MAD 
.  .  .  MAD.  They  said  I  was  mad  because  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  what  I  had  always  wanted  to  say.  Mad  because 
I  wrote  the  truth.  They  didn’t  want  to  hear  that, 
oh,  no,  they  wanted  to  hear  the  Lord’s  prayer.  So  they 
said  I  was  mad  .  .  .  and  you  think  I’m  mad,  but 
I’m  not.  I’m  like  anyone  else.  ...  I  sit  like  a 
normal  person.  ...  I  look  like  a  normal  person.  .  .  . 
I  eat  like  a  normal  person.  ...  I  hold  a  pencil  .  .  . 
a  pencil  .  .  .  O  CHRIST!!! 


DESPAIR 

Let  thunderous  night  contend  with  me 
And  prove  my  somber  mood,  my  heavy  tears 
That  fall  not  fewer  than  the  rain,  my  hope 
That  dies  before  the  mortal  lightning’s  streak; 
The  night  disgorged  of  all  its  storm 
Shall  then  be  darkened  by  my  gloom. 

—Sidney  Stovall,  ’39 
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Forty-two 

JAMES  BISHOP 


FRESHMAN  WEEK  didn’t  impress  me  one  way  01 
another  until  I  wondered  how  it  had  impressed 
me.  When  I  consider  it  I  am  inclined  to  judge  it  a 
success  if  its  purpose  was  purely  to  help  the  freshman 
adjust  himself  to  an  environment,  for  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  I  was  adjusted  to  my  satisfaction.  It  was 
a  success  in  the  sense  that  it  did  the  things  that  were 
to  be  done— matriculating  the  boys,  selling  them 
dinks,  giving  them  tests  and  directions— and  it  pro¬ 
vided,  among  other  things,  the  means  to  make  friends 
quickly  with  a  good  many  members  of  the  Freshman 
Class,  West  Campus  and  East.  And  I  enjoyed  some 
of  the  items  on  its  program;  I  was  pleased  with  Dean 
Manchester  and  Dean  Herring,  and  grateful  for  the 
free  movie  and  the  freshman  open  house  on  the  East 
Campus. 

And  yet,  with  all  due  humility,  I  must  say  that  I 
was  disappointed  with  my  first  week  in  college.  I  was 
displeased  with  what  struck  me  as  a  certain  unsound¬ 
ness,  a  lack  of  professional  integrity,  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  handling  of  some  aspects  of  matriculation. 
I  am  unable  to  give  any  specific  justification  of  my 
criticism— probably  there  is  none— but  I  actually  felt 
that  the  system  was  a  little  too  perfunctory  (I  shan’t 
use  the  word  slipshod).  I  am  referring  to  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  freshmen  were  allowed  to  make  de¬ 
cisions,  choose  courses,  were  examined  for  physical 
defects,  sold  textbooks,  allotted  to  classroom  sections, 
and  prematurely  rushed  through  in  general  (and  I 
say  so  apologetically).  This  example  (negligible  in 
itself)  especially  stirred  me:  after  I  had  bought  and 
paid  for  my  textbooks  and  brought  them  to  my  room, 
I  discovered  among  them  a  copy  of  Webster’s  Col¬ 
legiate  Dictionary.  It  wasn’t  that  I  resented  some¬ 
thing  being  put  over  on  me,  but  that  I  didn’t  care 
to  spend  $3.75  this  way,  having  brought  along  my 
copy  from  home.  Even  so,  I  had  mild  difficulty  re¬ 
turning  it,  and  didn’t  enjoy  participating  in  another 
queue. 

Above  all  I  am  finding  fault  with  this  school’s 
failure  to  prime  the  freshman  mind  for  college  work. 
It  isn’t  that  I  cared  for  or  needed  special  attention, 
for,  in  this  case,  I  felt  able  to  steer  my  own  course, 
but  my  point  is  this:  here  we  freshmen  are  already 
reading  assignments  and  preparing  lessons— beginning 
work  for  a  college  degree!— and  I  am  prepared  to 
swear  that  in  nineteen  cases  in  twenty  a  fatal  neglect 
of  perspective— the  old  familiar  page-to-page,  day-to- 
day  attitude  toward  school  work  (actual  education  in 
this  instance)— prevails  which  prevailed  among  us 
throughout  grade  school  and  high  school.  I  criticize 
because  it  strikes  me  that  an  institution  so  concerned 


with  the  welfare  of  the  freshman  that  it  makes  it  its 
business  to  say  whether  he  can  or  cannot  use  his 
automobile  is  missing  the  point  somewhere  when  it 
takes  only  the  vaguest  steps  to  see  to  that  freshman’s 
conception  of  the  meaning  and  methods  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts  Course,  or  of  education,  and  culture. 

I  suggest,  provisionally,  a  series  of  lectures  by  the 
deans  during  Freshman  Week  dealing  with  the  actual 
philosophy  of  education— particularly  Liberal  Arts 
and  its  extensions— and  aimed  to  insure  for  the  aver¬ 
age  freshman  a  view  of  education  at  least  more  com¬ 
manding  than  none  at  all. 

I  may  be  mistaken.  By  this  time  colleges  probably 
know  what  they  are  doing.  And  I  can  easily  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  my  hasty  plans  for  educators  are  falsely 
founded.  Actually  I  should  enjoy  substituting  four 
years  in  a  good  public  library  for  four  in  college 
under  the  conventional  courses  of  instruction. 

Possibly  I  expected  too  much,  or  something  un¬ 
necessary,  of  college,  I  am  satisfied,  but  I  speak  phil- 
anthropically.  Or  possibly,  the  individuality  of  an 
institution  (and  its  student  body)  being  largely  one 
of  personnel,  my  slight  disappointment  turns  on  some 
recurring  flaws  of  human  nature.  In  any  case,  I  make 
a  genuine  apology  if  I  have  spoken  out  of  turn. 


Music  Box 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

the  rich  mythology  of  his  country  and  in  the  great 
Finnish  epic,  “Kalevala,”  he  found  frequent  and  pro¬ 
found  inspiration.  Polijola’s  Daughter  is  one  for 
which  the  literary  background  is  extracted  from  that 
epic— to  be  precise,  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  cantos 
of  the  poem.  The  music,  like  any  music  from  the 
hand  of  this  master  is  exciting  and  enjoyable  as  ab¬ 
solute  music;  but  since  it  has  a  kind  of  program  some 
association  of  the  poem  with  the  music  certainly  will 
lend  added  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  latter.  There 
is  not  in  the  score  a  single  instance  of  authentic  asso¬ 
ciation  with  any  given  person,  situation  or  thing;  yet 
with  the  story  in  mind  no  one  will  miss  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  various  passages. 

Other  outstanding  Victor  releases  of  this  month  in¬ 
clude  Invitation  to  the  Waltz  (pts.  j  and  2),  beauti¬ 
fully  done  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Sto¬ 
kowski,  the  sprightly  Strauss  Polkas  and  lively  Offen¬ 
bach  Can-Can  w'cll-played  by  the  Light  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Magic  Flute  Overture  perfectly  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  B.  B.  C.  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Toscanini.  —Hal  Rf.es. 
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REFLECTION 

Phyllis  J.  Padmore 

You  say  you’ll  always  love  me. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  long 
A  span  of  life  can  last? 

A  thread  the  Sisters  hold  in 
Fumbling  hands. 

A  thread  which  might  be 
Snapped  ere  dawn  should  rise— 

A  thread  which  weaves  itself 
So  blindly  into  Life’s  pattern. 

You  cannot  realize  what  the  future  holds; 
So  say  you  love  me  for  today. 

And  perhaps  tomorrow— when  it  comes, 
You’ll  love  me  even  then. 


Dixie  Swaren 


FALSE  PROPHECY  REALIZATION 


“There  will  be  summer,”  so  you  said; 
But  when  it  came 

Your  love  for  me  had  long  been  dead. 
The  living  flame 

No  longer  made  my  heart  song  come 
In  eager  joy. 

My  love’s  gay  tune  was  lost  like  some 
Forgotten  toy. 

I  see  my  summers  come  and  go; 

Their  long  days  make 
A  dreary,  never-ending  row 
Of  dull  heart-ache. 


“There  will  be  memories,”  I  said, 
“When  love  is  dead.” 

“A  cherry  blossom’s  chance  caress 
Will  bring  your  kisses’  tenderness 
Back  to  my  heart;  thus  shall  I  hold 
A  hostage  from  the  days  of  old.” 
But  memories  are  fleeting  things 
That  mist  away  like  fairies’  wings; 

And  our  affair  was  long  ago— 

I  miss  you  so. 


CARPE  DIEM 

Time  will  dull  passion; 

Time  can  change  ecstasy 

From  a  winged  and  aching  song 
To  an  echo’s  muted  moan. 

The  look  in  your  eyes 
Which  stirs  my  body 

As  wind  in  a  bell  tower 

Awakens  the  promise  of  chimes, 

May  lose  its  strangely  singing  power 
And  become— monotone. 

This  very  hour 

Will  fade  to  memory. 

Till  then,  oh,  love, 

Make  time  our  own. 
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BUCK  KOENIG 

IT  WAS  early  and  there  were  only  a  few  people  in 
the  smoke-room.  Harry  finished  his  chorus.  He 
put  his  trumpet  on  the  floor  and  got  up.  He  left  the 
band-stand  and  sat  down  at  a  table.  I  followed  his 
example.  Harry  ordered  drinks.  He  turned  around 
to  look  at  the  band-stand.  Kelley  was  playing  the 
piano.  Kelley  was  a  good  piano  player. 

“I  like  to  play  here,”  Harry  said. 

The  drinks  arrived.  Harry  took  a  drink  and  put 
the  glass  back  on  the  table. 

“I  like  to  play  here  too,”  I  said. 

Harry  took  a  cigarette  from  the  pocket  of  his  din¬ 
ner  jacket.  The  dinner  jacket  was  wrinkled.  It 
didn’t  fit  him  well.  But  Harry  didn’t  care.  He 
tapped  the  cigarette  on  the  back  of  his  hand  and 
stuck  it  between  his  lips.  He  took  a  match  from  the 
container  on  the  table,  struck  it  and  lit  the  cigarette. 
‘‘Let’s  play,”  said  Harry. 

‘‘Not  now,”  I  said. 

“Why  not?” 

“It’s  too  early,  let’s  wait.” 

Harry  said  nothing.  He  wanted  to  play.  He 
couldn’t  sit  around  and  do  nothing.  I  looked  at  him, 
at  the  way  the  cigarette  drooped  from  his  lips,  at  the 


About  a  Musician 

restless  eyes  and  the  way  his  hair  hung  in  his  eyes. 

“Take  a  walk,”  I  said.  “It’s  nice  on  deck.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  walk.” 

“Why  not?” 

“How  should  I  know?” 

“You’re  strange.” 

“So  are  you.” 

“Maybe  I  am.” 

“It’s  funny.  I  guess  we  all  are.” 

Harry  finished  his  cigarette.  He  got  up,  took  his 
drink,  and  went  back  to  the  bandstand. 

Harry  was  looking  over  his  music.  He  carefully 
picked  out  one  number  after  another,  looked  it  over 
and  dropped  it  back  in  the  pile.  He  took  another 
sip  of  his  drink,  looked  at  it,  and  then  in  one  nervous 
gulp  finished  it.  He  picked  up  his  trumpet,  took  a 
handkerchief  from  his  breast  pocket  and  cleaned  the 
bell.  I  could  see  he  was  getting  restless.  Harry  put 
the  handkerchief  back  in  his  pocket  and  fingered  the 
valves.  He  turned  to  Kelley.  All  the  time  he  was 
talking  to  Kelley  his  fingers  were  working  the  valves. 
He  loved  to  play.  He  loved  to  play  with  Kelley. 
Finally,  as  if  he  could  no  longer  stand  the  strain,  he 
called  to  me,  “Come  on,  let’s  play.” 


A  Little  Night  Music 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

floor.  Harry  Carney  gets  up  and  pulls  Otto  Hard¬ 
wick  down  the  steps  and  off  the  platform,  urging  I 
want  to  go  out  and  get  some  air,  come  on  you  guy. 

You  can  say  that  the  Duke’s  stuff  is  much  more 
than  gutsy,  pounding  swing:  His  peculiar  genius, 
combining  the  arts  of  composition  and  arrangement, 
creates  numbers  fused  into  a  homogeneous  whole, 
ready  to  go  by  the  band.  And  his  men,  sensitive  vir¬ 
tuosi  all  of  them,  understand  the  Duke,  and  each  solo 
catches  something  of  his  brilliant  style.  From  the 
thumping  piano  and  drum  introductions,  on  up 
through  the  unity  of  the  first  chorus,  through  the  hot 
solo  gunned  to  a  furious  pace  by  Cootie  Williams  or 
Joe  Nanton,  through  the  beautiful  improvised  break 
from  Hodges’  sax  and  its  libidinous  musical  incest 
with  Barney  Bigard’s  clarinet  glissando,  and  then 
down  through  the  last  stomp  bar,  there  is  hardly  any¬ 
thing  of  the  cliche  from  this  outfit. 

It’s  hard  to  say  it  matters  very  much,  though.  For 
when  things  get  good  it  goes  like  this:  a  fellow  and 
his  girl  are  having  a  good  time  dancing  fast  and  well, 
and  then  suddenly  there  is  a  big,  meaty  white  cop  in 
the  middle  of  it  all  and  he  yanks  the  negro  around 
and  pushes  him  out  of  the  hall,  using  a  tough  hold 
and  smacking  him  on  the  side  of  the  face.  The 
negro  protests  a  bit,  but  only  a  little,  and  the  girl  is 


left  standing  there  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  her 
gaiety  suddenly  turned  into  whimpering  despair.  The 
Duke  turns  around  in  his  chair,  playing  mechanically 
now,  and  a  look  of  anxiety,  then  sudden  awful  ennui, 
frightening  in  its  depth,  comes  over  his  face.  But 
what  can  he  do?  These  things  are  happening  all  the 
time.  .  .  . 

After  the  band  has  played  its  last  number,  the  New 
East  St.  Louis  Toodle-O,  I  wait  in  my  chair  for  fifteen 
minutes  until  most  of  the  crowd  has  filtered  out  the 
doors,  then  I  go  down  to  meet  the  Duke.  It’s  fine 
to  see  him,  to  look  at  the  mold  of  his  head,  to  hear 
his  rich  soft  voice  and  his  intelligent  comments  and 
then  speculate  to  yourself  just  how  much  vacuity  is 
contained  in  the  racial  myth.  He  shakes  hands  and 
grins,  a  big  grin,  but  there’s  a  good  deal  of  weariness 
there  too,  counterpoint  in  mood.  Jazz  has  two  divi¬ 
sions,  joyous  and  melancholy.  The  blues  are  haunt¬ 
ing,  but  the  Duke  does  not  play  them  much.  He 
wants  to  make  his  people  happy. 

I  walk  the  mile  home,  because  it  is  1:30  and  the 
buses  have  stopped  running.  On  the  way  I  go  into 
a  hamburger  joint,  talk  unheard  about  Louis  and 
the  Count  but  mostly  about  the  Duke.  An  inkling  of 
what  I  have  been  saying  finally  reaches  the  guy  be¬ 
hind  the  counter  and  he  mutters  vague  obscenities 
about  the  negro  race.  I  look  at  him,  his  Neanderthal 
jaw,  his  bloodshot  eyes,  and  I  get  sore.  Here  it  is 
again,  pigmentary  pride,  and  I  get  sore  as  hell. 
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THE  FORTIFIED 

Virginia  Hodges 

Having  been  stabbed  once,  all  my  pride 
Is  spent  in  armour  I  can  trust. 

Seek  as  you  will,  there  is  no  side 
Left  open  to  the  traitor’s  thrust. 

Cold  and  invulnerable  as  steel, 

You  say.  And  yet,  behind  it 
My  tender,  frail  Achilles-heei  .  .  . 

But  you  shall  never  find  it! 


The  Joys  of  Destruction 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

are  likely  to  bring  the  individual  into  conflict  with 
the  status  quo  of  society. 

But  society  cannot  simply  destroy  impulses  which 
are  essential  parts  of  our  mental  organization.  It  can 
merely  force  us  to  repress  them  to  a  maximum  extent 
and  can  legalize  their  necessary  manifestations  by 
substituting  acceptable  motives  for  the  real  ones. 

To  achieve  this  end  a  tremendous  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  individual.  He  is  taught 
since  his  earliest  childhood  not  to  speak  or  think  of 
certain  things  and  to  resent  intrusions  of  others  into 
those  regions  of  his  ego  which  should  remain  dark, 
unexplored  territory. 

If  there  are  any  sadistic  urges  at  work  within  us, 
they  must  be  found  in  those  recesses  of  the  soul  in 
which  society  forces  us  to  "imprison”  our  asocial  in¬ 
stincts. 

It  is  therefore  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  certain  of  those  "harmless”  pleasures  that  seem  at 
first  sight  without  any  particular  cause. 

To  take  a  typical  example:  who  has  not  experi¬ 
enced  the  very  real  pleasures  that  go  with  sinning  and 
breaking  laws  or  rules?  In  his  Life  of  Samuel  John¬ 
son  Boswell  records  this  curious  anecdote: 

“You  put  me  in  mind  of  Dr.  Barrowby,  the 
physician,  who  was  very  fond  of  swine’s  flesh. 
One  day  when  he  was  eating  it,  he  said:  ‘I  wish 
I  was  a  Jew’  ‘Why  so?  (said  somebody).  The  Jews 
are  not  allowed  to  eat  your  favourite  meat.’  ‘Be¬ 
cause  (said  he)  I  should  then  have  the  gust  of 
eating  it,  with  the  pleasure  of  sinning.’  ” 

Certainly  a  very  difficult  pleasure  to  account  for, 
this  pleasure  of  sinning  and  law-breaking.  Logically, 
these  acts  should  fill  us  with  remorse— at  least  church 
and  state  would  have  it  so— but  in  reality  they  can 
be  a  source  of  extreme  enjoyment. 

The  Marquis  de  Sade  describes  the  pleasures  that 
accompany  the  breaking  down  of  moral  barriers  and 
the  enjoyment  derived  from  guilty  feeling  and  re¬ 
morse.  The  relationship  that  exists  between  these 


pleasures  and  the  more  obvious  forms  of  destructive 
sadism  is  further  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  frequently  at  least  partially  motivated  by  an  urge 
to  shock,  to  hurt  the  sensibilities  of  others.  In  ex¬ 
treme  cases  this  desire  to  break  “laws  which  men  con¬ 
sider  sacred”  can  drive  those  who  are  possessed  with 
it  into  wild  displays  of  exhibitionism,  sacrilege,  in¬ 
cest  and,  curiously  enough,  the  most  disgusting  forms 
of  self-humiliation. 

This  brings  us  to  what  is  more  commonly  under¬ 
stood  to  be  sadism;  namely  the  pleasures  experienced 
in  producing  or  observing  pain  in  others.  Everyone 
has  experienced  such  pleasures.  They  range  in  in¬ 
tensity  from  the  vague  pleasure  feelings  that  can  be 
derived  from  Freshman  baiting  to  the  wild  ecstasies 
of  sadistic  blood  orgies.  A  mild  sadism  is  the  basis 
of  humor.  Most  jokes  and  comedies  amuse  us  by 
parading  before  us  the  minor  and  major  mishaps  of 
our  fellow  men.  Somewhat  similar  in  kind  but  dif¬ 
ferent  in  its  manifestations  is  the  satisfaction  that 
some  people  derive  from  attending  a  “beautiful  fu¬ 
neral,”  from  crying  over  the  bodies  of  total  strangers 
and  consoling  widows  and  orphans  towards  whom 
they  feel  quite  indifferent. 

But  such  mild  stimuli  do  not  provide  a  sufficient 
outlet  for  the  sadistic  instincts  of  the  masses.  As  early 
as  1820,  Maturin  (in  his  Melmoth  the  Wanderer) 
discerns  among  his  contemporaries  those  instincts  that 
make  the  “most  delicate  female  feast  on  groans  and 
agonies”: 

“It  is  actually  possible  to  become  amateurs  in 
suffering.  I  have  heard  of  men  who  have  trav¬ 
elled  into  countries  where  horrible  executions 
were  to  be  daily  witnessed,  for  the  sake  of  that 
excitement  which  the  sight  of  suffering  never  fails 
to  give,  from  the  spectacle  of  a  tragedy  or  an 
auto-da-fe ,  down  to  the  writhings  of  the  meanest 
reptile  on  whom  you  can  inflict  torture.  .  .  .” 
Why  do  we  devour  “thrillers”  full  of  gruesome 
murders,  pore  over  pictures  of  mutilated  bodies  and 
watch  airplanes  crash  and  racing  cars  collide?  Logi¬ 
cally  those  horrible  spectacles  should  be  anything  but 
pleasing,  yet  millions  watch  the  daredevilry  of  stunt- 
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fliers,  bull-fighters  and  animal  tamers  in  the  secret 
and  not  always  vain  hope  to  see  the  performers  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  mass  of  bloody  pulp. 

Thousands  of  New  Yorkers  will  block  traffic  for 
miles,  will  sacrifice  hours  of  their  time— which  is  sup¬ 
posedly  money— to  see  a  man  commit  suicide.  The 
circulation  of  the  morning  edition  of  an  important 
paper  will  increase  by  hundred  thousands  of  copies 
because  it  contains  the  picture  of  a  woman  strapped 
to  the  electric  chair. 

Can  there  be  anything  stranger  than  a  crowd  of 
women  and  men,  fainting  and  vomiting,  yet  strug¬ 
gling  to  see  a  man  hanged,  lynched  or  crushed  on  the 
pavement? 

Would  not  the  sacrifice  of  money  and  time  which 
the  public  is  willing  to  make  in  order  to  see  such  hor¬ 
rors,  either  in  reality  or  in  print,  indicate  that  there 
are  powerful  urges  at  work,  instincts  that  society 
chooses  to  veil  behind  the  meaningless  term:  morbid 
curiosity? 

Those  instincts  do  not  derive  their  energies  from 
others,  they  are  not  perversions  of  any  other  impulses. 
Sadism  is  the  will  to  destroy,  and  not  as  de  Sade 
claims  a  will  to  destroy  and  create.  Not  even  de 
Sade  himself  was  able  to  support  his  theory  of  “crea¬ 
tive  sadism.”  Sadism  is  not  a  perversion  of  the  sex 
impulse,  although  it  is  more  closely  connected  with 
the  sex  impulse  than  with  any  other.  For  there  exists 
between  sadism  and  sex  a  relationship  of  polarity: 
one  is  the  will  to  annihilate,  the  other  the  will  to  create 
and  perpetuate. 

Society  cannot  tolerate  our  destructive  urges.  But 
it  cannot  force  us  to  repress  them  entirely.  It  pro¬ 
vides  therefore  an  outlet  for  such  urges  by  legalizing 
a  substitution  for  active  sadistic  practices,  a  form  of 
passive  sadism  which  bears  to  true  sadism  the  same 
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relation  as  that  which  exists  between  the  feelings 
experienced  in  watching  an  obscene  display  and  the 
pleasures  of  sexual  indulgence. 

The  most  notorious  example  of  “legalized  sadism" 
are  the  Roman  gladiator  games.  Our  time  does  not 
provide  outlets  that  are  nearly  as  adequate.  Man  has 
grown  tired  of  the  canned  pleasures  that  our  age 
affords  in  superabundance.  His  sensibility  has  been  so 
dulled  by  the  continuous  gorging  of  the  sensations 
that  the  movies,  radio  and  the  modern  entertainment 
industry  offer,  that  he  finally  finds  himself  unable  to 
enjoy  conventional  pleasures.  After  the  possibilities 
of  such  curious  amusements  as  mudwrestling,  danc¬ 
ing  marathons  and  burlesque  shows  are  exhausted,  he 
turns,  in  his  frantic  search  for  new  experiences,  new 
thrills,  towards  the  unhealthy,  the  forbidden  pleas¬ 
ures  and  finally  towards  the  sadistic  impulses  which 
lie  dormant  in  every  human. 

This  sadism  is  especially  evident  in  modern  art. 
Painting  has  become  a  sinister  nightmare  of  corrupted 
flesh  and  disjointed  forms,  music  has  developed  into 
orgies  of  earsplitting  dissonances  and  literature  is 
devoted  largely  to  “stark  realism,”  i.e.,  to  the  detailed 
description  of  rapes,  incests,  perversions.  To  view 
life  from  the  gutter  perspective  is  the  general  fashion. 

To  what  extent  the  will  to  destroy  has  modified 
the  history  of  our  period,  especially  in  times  of  war 
and  revolution  is  an  interesting  subject  for  specula¬ 
tion.  Events  in  certain  countries  seem  to  indicate 
that  mass-sadism  can  become  a  political  factor. 
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I  Write  As  I  Think 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

know  who  my  best  friends  are,  maybe  I  have  no 
friends,  I  am  suspicious  of  people.  I  am  big  but 
afraid  and  so  afraid  that  my  lips  are  sealed,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  plastic  to  words,  but  because  fear 
ices  my  resources  and  the  pump  can  not  function. 
I  get  poor  grades,  most  people  get  fair  grades,  but 
1  could  never  get  anything  out  of  my  courses.  I  am 
deaf  although  I  can  hear  a  bird  calling  or  hear  Schu¬ 
bert’s  Serenade.  I  am  blind  although  my  sense  can 
convey  hips  moving  and  the  white  heated  flash  of 
legs  while  reason  says  her  knees  are  bony.  I  fear  girls 
and  men  but  most  of  them  I  could  crush  with  one 
hand,  but  yet  I  could  not  because  I  would  be  too 
afraid  to  strike  with  all  I  could  strike  with. 

Nothing  in  me  runs  parallel  with  fight,  nothing 
hears  with  reason,  sight  only  sometimes  finds  itself 
before  the  cynic  mirror  of  my  intelligence— I  hate  the 
word,  fear  it,  hate  it— reflecting  the  fool  my  dandy 
thoughts  gaudy  with  Napoleon’s  hat,  stupid  in  wom¬ 
an’s  powder,  quaking  with  a  fear  of  reasoned  words, 
trashed  by  hate,  full  of  suspicion,  mocking  with  the 
usual  smile  of  the  idiot,  and  licking  chops  because 
to  my  breast  is  attached  with  a  pin  of  pain  a  por¬ 
trait  of  a  nude  who  sings  her  red  breasts  into  my 
guts  and  rides  around  there  on  a  barrel  of  rum  full 
of  rum  and  lye  and  just  off  an  elevator  that  runs  up 
to  light  to  hearing  to  sight  and  runs  down  to  mad¬ 


ness  to  impotence  before  the  people  I  am  of  and 
reflect  and  hate  and  fear  and  do  not  understand. 

How  many  times,  dear,  did  I  ask  you  to  repeat, 
how  many,  and  did  you  do  it.  You  did  if  you  liked 
me  and  did  not  if  you  did  not  unless  I  took  your 
throat  in  hands  and  squeezed  until  your  struggles  for 
breath  took  place  in  your  long  legs  thumping  against 
mine,  and  then  I  kissed  you,  we  knew  each  other,  I 
felt,  you  felt,  the  moon  trite  moon— but  efiective— 
moved  and  we  were  moved— moved  without  words, 
words  of  ordinary  people  I  never  understand— till  I 
grew  tired  of  you,  tired  of  the  kiss,  tired  of  movement, 
wanted  to  die,  did  not  have  the  guts,  so  laid  beside 
you,  and  you  were  far  away,  the  moon  moved  and  I 
watched  and  hated  and  closed  my  eyes,  wanted  to 
leap  from  the  cliff  to  the  water,  but  was  too  tutored 
a  swimmer,  so  took  you  home,  washed  my  lips  and 
slept  and  dreamed  of  you  and  wanted  you  and  called 
you  up  the  next  morning. 

My  mind  runs  parallel  to  things  people  don’t  un¬ 
derstand.  So  between  people  and  me,  what  under¬ 
standing  can  there  be?  Where  is  the  judge  of  us? 
How  can  we  be  judged?  Really  judged?  You  judge 
mel  I  blush  when  you  look  at  me,  at  the  stain  of  oil 
on  my  checkered  pants  that  cost  8.50  and  I’ll  be  god¬ 
damned  if  I’ll  take  them  off  because  of  that  miserable 
spot.  But  that  is  only  my  pants.  Beneath  my  pants 
I  am  essentially  the  same  as  you  all,  you  all  must 
realize  that,  and  maybe  in  a  few  respects  I  am  better, 
certainly  as  good  anyway  as  anybody.  Beneath  the 
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essentials  what  am  I?  What  the  hell  are  you?  I  don’t 
know.  You  speak  but  you  must  repeat  because  I  did 
not  hear,  but  if  you  do  repeat,  I  must  warn  you  it 
probably  won’t  do  a  bit  of  good  because  I  wouldn’t 
get  it. 

I  talk  like  a  fool  and  hear  fool  talk  and  fools  talk 
it.  I  see  fools  and  look  in  the  mirror  and  worry 
because  my  face  is  breaking  out  and  my  girl  over  the 
other  campus  might  not  like  it  so  what  if  she  did 
I  don’t  like  the  way  she  rolls  her  stockings. 

My  professors  see  me  sweating  up  a  storm  and  they 
are  heated  in  their  lectures  by  that  broad  too  high 
forehead  under  receding  blond  hair  and  they  look 
worried  but  they’re  not  as  worried  as  I  because  I 
know  I’m  to  puke  soon  but  I’m  afraid  to  get  up  afraid 
to  leave. 

So  I  did  not  listen,  I  went  to  my  room  right  after 
class,  and  tossed  beside  my  bed  and  wiped  it  up  with 
one  of  my  two  dirty  towels. 

If  I  had  listened  in  history  to  the  quick  little  man 
with  his  rattling  train  of  history  I  would  have  heard 
the  train  but  heard  it  dimly  because  a  branch  out¬ 
side  brushes  against  the  sill  or  a  boy  named  Ray 
passes  with  his  girl  and  I  wonder  about  that  whv  I 
could  not  walk  around  the  chapel  with  a  girl.  What 
to  say  to  her? 

I  like  to  show  off  so  I  take  a  lot  of  books  out  of 
the  library  and  never  read  them.  I’m  as  glib  as 
the  poetry  girls  who  write  for  the  magazine  and  I’m 
as  glib  as  the  thin  boys  who  go  about  with  me  and 
think  they  are  intellectuals.  I  know  all  kinds.  I 
know  my  roommate  who  could  make  two  of  me  in 
any  situation— nuts  I  say  but  it’s  true  but  I’ll  never 
believe  it  even  if  it  is  true,  and  it’s  the  same  way  with 
my  roommate’s  friends,  they  know  what  goes  on,  I 
only  know  what  I  hate,  what  sickens  me  as  much  as 
too  much  beer.  I  only  know  that  I’m  sick,  that  I’d 
like  to  die  but  can’t— I  believe  I’ll  live  to  be  sixty,— 
I  only  know  that  I’m  hellishly  lonely  and  can’t  get 
near  to  anybody  because  even  though  I  can  portray 
moods  I  can’t  find  the  people  themselves  that  have  the 
moods.  Not  always  is  it  so  I  have  made  the  grade. 
Something  peculiar  in  some  people  attracting  them 
to  the  loud  mouthed  peculiar  who  fights  people  back 
with  fear  and  misunderstanding  and  lies  heartsick  on 
his  bed  while  his  roommate  whose  girls’  pictures  fill 
the  room  goes  laughing  to  the  section  room  where 
guys  play  cards  and  talk  about  girls  I  could  never 
say  anything  to  and  say  things  meaningless  and  find 
meaning  enough  to  smile  and  nudge  and  maybe  get 
mock  mad  and  smack  some  sweet  mug. 

I  am  sloppy.  I  don’t  give  a  damn.  But  I  do. 

I  speak  as  I  hear  and  I  don’t  hear  a  thing.  I  only 
feel  and  what  I  do  say  is  never  what  I  feel.  I  have 
emotion  that  has  not  outlet,  I  only  have  a  few  ges¬ 
tures  with  which  I  try  to  find  someone. 

Seeking  in  a  haystack  for  a  needle  with  a  few  par¬ 
roted  gestures.  Here  I  sit  lamenting,  sucking  my  tears 
out  to  dry  and  the  sun  comes  into  the  library  periodi¬ 
cal  room  and  a  guy  sits  across  from  me  reading,  and 


“FAITH  AND  BEDAD!  Clean  that 
pipe  and  fill  up  with  my  Sir  Walter 
— the  most  fragrant  blend  of  extra- 
mild  hurleys  ever  put  in  a  2-ounce 
tin!”  So  he  did,  and  she  said  "yes.” 


PREFERRED  BY  COLLEGE  MEN.  In  a  recent 
Burvey  by  Self -Help  Bureaus  of  25representative 
univerei ties,  students  rated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
first  or  second  out  of  66  competing  pipe  tobaccos 
at  a  majority  of  these  colleges. 


“MARRY  ME,  MARY?"  But  before 
she  could  answer,  Frank’s  gooey¬ 
smelling  pipe  floored  her.  She  just 
couldn’t  stand  that  strong,  rancid 
tobacco.  But  Murphy  saved  the  day! 


TUNC  IN  Tommy  Dorsey  and  bis  orchestra.  Every 
Wednesday  night,  coast- to-coast,  NBC  Red  Netuork. 
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probably  getting  something  out  of  it,  and  I  write  and 
sweat  under  my  arms  to  stain  my  living  last  shirt. 

I  need  a  crown  and  a  rest,  admiration  thorny  with 
popularity  around  my  balding  head,  and  robes  of 
dates,  and  frat  pins  of  radium  burning  in  the  soul 
with  pride  until  tears  fall  and  come  out  letters  to  tell 
the  folks  all  about  it,  and  a  bed  all  over  with  silk  that 
somebody’s  favor  knit  with  worms  of  feeling  and  me 
in  the  bed  and  someone  there  with  me  to  touch  and 
know  me  and  feel  with  me  and  know  who  I  am  be¬ 
cause  I’m  her  campus  husband.  Sure  all  I  need’s 
those  things.  Why  do  they  not  grow  on  me,  is  it 
my  nose,  it  has  a  bump  in  it.  Maybe  ears  stick  out 
too  far,  or  maybe  my  best  friend  knows  or  maybe 
nobody  knows.  No  harm  though  to  asking. 

I  carry  a  mood.  It's  the  heaviest  thing.  It  was 
heavier  when  I  was  a  freshman— but  I’ve  lost  weight 
since  that  time,  it’s  probably  lighter  to  sit  without 
so  much  weight.  Sick  people  can  sit  forever  and 
a  grave. 

Speaking  of  that  up  past  the  tennis  courts  there’s 
a  little  bunch  of  coffins  under  dirt  by  a  tree  and 
the  whole  shooting  match  turned  about  by  a 
square  of  cement  and  stone.  That  knows  me— I  have 
akin  to  it  somewhere.  Not  my  brother  at  home,  he 
plays  football,  not  my  two  little  brothers,  they’re  good 
guys  in  grade  school,  I  used  to  write  poetry  and  sit 
home  with  my  bones  and  my  sickness  and  my  heart¬ 
felt  sickness.— I  have  akin  though  to  the  child  dead 
near  the  tree  whose  roots  flash  down  hoary  like  and 
bind  around  with  barked  arms  that  child  in  its  split 
coffin  covered  with  dirt  and  decay  of  dead  leaves  from 
the  tree,  headed  by  a  stone  jagged  and  small  and 
without  a  name  and  having  been  swept  with  rain 
crying  from  the  sadistic  tree  that  crushes  and  is  sad 
but  crushes  all  the  time  all  year,  and  footed  by  a 
stone  small  and  jagged  and  discolored  with  as  irregu¬ 
larity  as  its  child  binding  spirit  of  stone  shape.  I 
have  akin  to  that  space  piped  by  the  sucking  tree 
leaning  over  to  cry  on  it  when  rain  comes,  to  shed  on 
it  when  wind  comes,  to  protect  when  sun  comes  to 
creep  in  stone  a  bulky  way  over  the  floor  over  the 
cellar  where  seasons  the  dead  whose  entirety  in  dust 
is  my  head  in  its  hidden  part.  That  two  foot  space. 

The  other  day  I  stood  there  looking  down  and  felt 
that  kinship  and  felt  gone  away -from  the  shouts  from 
the  stadium  where  they’re  practicing,  where  I  should 
be  practicing  because  I’m  signed  up  for  it.  Then  I 
went  to  dinner  and  then  went  out  and  drank  and 
drank. 

It’s  a  good  trick,  the  way  I  did  it.  I  did  it  all  on 
fifteen  cents.  Down  at  the  tavern  the  trick’s  impos¬ 
sible,  but  out  on  the  road  it  can  be  done.  Just  drink 
and  drink  and  never  pay  and  then  walk  out.  It’s 
simple. 

Out  there  the  sheriff  sat  with  his  polished  face  pol¬ 
ished  into  a  smile  and  the  only  two  whores  left  since 
the  big  drive  after  the  farmers  got  rolled  for  their 
dough  sat  pretty  quietly. 

They  never  took  a  beer  unless  asked  and  were  not 
asking  for  nickels  for  the  music  machine. 
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Drink  liquids  men  to  commonity.  We  were  all 
alike.  One  of  the  boys  drink  made  this  Forrest. 
Laughing,  belching,  critical  of  the  decaying  prosti¬ 
tutes,  thinking  about  a  greasy  hamburg,  afraid  of  it. 
taking  it,  regretting  it  next  day  in  history  as  the 
quick  little  man  spoke  and  spoke  and  things  hap¬ 
pened  in  my  gut  and  things  made  pilgrimages  up  to 
my  mouth  and  were  swallowed  and  came  up  and  were 
by  holy  God  kept  submerged  until  I  got  to  my  room 
and  then— that  dreadful  hunkage  of  coarse  horsemeat 
only  done  until  the  spices  and  onions— yes  I  saw  the 
onions  intact— hid  the  cannibal  taste  of  raw  meat. 

Sick  all  day.  Lunch  of  tea  and  toast.  Movie  with 
a  good  guy.  School  for  a  few  whiles  whiling  away 
to  dinner  time  and  then  into  roommate’s  lovely  car 
for  a  down  to  supper  and  along  with  us  men  who 
don’t  understand  me  and  whom  I  don’t  understand 
but  who  eat  with  me,  all  in  tune  on  listening— and 
them  all  probably  thinking  me  a  prime  s—  but  I’m 
not,  for  Christ  believe  me! 


Miscellany 


ONE  EVENING  about  two  weeks  ago  a  group  of 
us  who  are  dedicated  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
archives  of  great  social  institutions  gathered  at  the 
tavern  of  a  well-known  Southern  hostelry.  There, 
over  hot  chocolates,  having  made  suitable  libations 
to  each  of  the  appropriate  gods,  we  fell  to  dis¬ 
cussing  by  what  criteria  the  milestones  of  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  may  be  determined.  After  some  deliberations  the 
double  chocolate  with  marshmallow  at  my  right  held 
up  a  commanding  hand  for  silence.  “You  know,  old 
boy,”  he  said,  “we  have  been  on  the  wrong  track 
altogether.  Now  you  take  the  Subcommittee  for  Seal¬ 
ing  Things  for  the  Future  that  has  been  meeting  up 
there  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair.  Are  they  think¬ 
ing  of  sealing  up  the  Normandie  or  Grant’s  Tomb? 
No,  sir,  they  are  concentrating  on  such  things  as  the 
comic  strip  and  Mickey  Mouse.  And  as  an  example 
of  the  musical  heights  attained  by  this  generation 
they  are  immortalizing  the  rhapsodic  Flat  Foot 
Floogie  with  the  Floy  Floy.”  He  emphatically  swal¬ 
lowed  his  second  marshmallow. 

It  was  at  this  precise  moment  that  a  thought  struck 
us.  If  these  were  the  things  that  scholars  like  Grover 
Whalen  considered  the  corner  stones  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  how  much  more  true  of  our  own  university. 
Who,  walking  beneath  our  cold  Gothic  arches,  could 
guess  what  sort  of  a  heart  had  palpitated  there?  The 
university  might  stand,  but  the  libe— ah  no,  that 
would  be  lost  in  the  dim  antiquity  of  1938.  But  we 
might  be  able  to  save  it.  We  could  write  a  record 
for  the  archives— not  a  pedantic  treatise  full  of  listings 
and  figures,  but  a  record  of  trivialities,  of  those  little, 
half-ignored  events  that  really  comprise  the  life  of 


P.S. 

Gee  the  guys  nuts 
He  wants  to  be  that  way 

He  likes  it  likes  people  thinking  it  like  his  second 
roommate  last  year— the  first  one  couldn’t  stand  the 
sweat  smell  after  workouts— who  shaved  his  head  to 
be  noticed 

Likes  to  be  an  intellectual 
And  goes  around  writing  for  the  Archive 
And  gets  drunk  when  he  wonders  why 
And  makes  dates  when  he’s  drunk  with  waitresses 
because  he  can  do  them  a  favor 
And  hates  himself  when  he  never  shows  up 
I  wonder  about  this  guy 

And  probably  his  mother  is  wondering  too,  and 
not  understanding  and  his  father  can’t  come  to  see 
him,  he  doesn’t  want  him  here,  he’s  a  good  guy,  the 
fellow  would  like  to  show  him  but  he’s  free  to  be  but 
all  tied  up. 


KATHRYN  MARGOLIS 
LEIGH  DIMOND 

the  university.  Why  not?  And  the  dim  recesses  of 
the  tavern  bore  back  the  echo,  “Why  not?”  .  .  . 

*  #  * 

At  last  we  have  the  answer  to  one  of  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  problems  which  has  confronted  mankind 
through  the  ages.  And,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
solution  came  from  a  senior-graduate  sociology  class 
at  Duke. 

By  the  tremendously  lop-sided  vote  of  23-1,  the 
above-mentioned  class  decided  that  there  was  a  plan 
behind  the  universe!  The  almost  complete  unanimity 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  should  definitely  prove  the 
validity  of  the  conclusion.  On  second  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  if  one  dissenting  vote  is  enough  to  blackball  a 
prospective  fraternity  member,  perhaps  the  presence 
of  one  rugged  individualist  in  this  class  impairs  the 
worth  of  their  pronunciamento.  But  perish  the 
thought!  It’s  so  much  more  comforting  to  adopt  the 
first  viewpoint. 

And  think  of  all  the  possibilities  this  method  im¬ 
plies!  Perhaps  one  of  the  more  advanced  Political 
Science  classes  can  go  into  a  huddle  this  week  and 
let  the  rest  of  us  know  whether  we  can  expect  a  gen¬ 
eral  world  war  soon.  Perhaps— oh,  beautiful  thought! 
—one  of  the  zoology  classes  can  go  to  the  polls  on 
the  ever-aggravating  problem  of  which  came  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg.  Or  perhaps— but  no,  we  mustn’t 
let  our  imaginations  run  riot  over  the  boundless  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

•  •  * 

We  like  the  completely  unself-conscious  way  in 
which  one  of  our  best-liked  psychology  profs  began  a 
lecture  recently  with  the  following  statement:  "In 
discussing  the  topic  of  rationalization  at  our  last  meet- 
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ing,  I  believe  I  proved  my  point  by  citing  as  exam¬ 
ples  Henry  VIII  and  myself.” 

#  *  * 

A  remark  which  we  overheard  the  other  day  set 
us  thinking  and  led  to  the  conclusion  that  at  last  we 
know  what  sort  of  person  most  distresses  us. 

The  fateful  remark  was  made  by  a  sweet  young 
thing,  from  the  East  Campus  (that  last  phrase  is 
probablv  redundant,  but  let  it  ride),  who  declared 
that  she  thought  the  authorities  should  absolutely  not 
allow  such  things  as  the  exhibit  of  war  etchings  which 
was  on  view  in  the  'Woman’s  College  Library  a  short 
time  ago.  It  seems  that  the  strong  pictures  of  the 
horrors  of  war  by  Mr.  Goya  and  Mr.  Dix  were  too 
much  for  the  delicate  stomach  of  this  young  miss, 
and— honor  of  horrors— she  found  that  she  could  no 
longer  study  in  the  art  room,  where  she  had  spent 
so  many  of  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life. 

Now,  our  quarrel  is  not  with  the  personal  reactions 
of  our  subject  to  the  pictures.  Indeed,  we  must  admit 
that  our  own  reactions  were  rather  similar.  What  we 
object  to  is  the  attitude  so  widely  prevalent  (even 
here  at  Duke)  that  whatever  we  as  individuals  dis¬ 
approve  of  should  not  be  permitted  for  anyone. 

Of  course,  this  train  of  thought  could  get  us  in¬ 
volved  in  a  discussion  of  the  entire  subject  of  cen¬ 
sorship;  but  don’t  worry— far  be  it  from  us  to  dis¬ 
course  at  length  on  a  subject  which  has  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  treated  innumerable  times  in  the  past.  We 
would  just  like  to  submit  the  thought  that  it  is  some¬ 
what  saddening  to  see  this  attitude  in  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  learning  the  art  of  being  reasonably 
intelligent,  tolerant  and  open-minded  adults.  Or  are 
we  mistaken  in  our  conception  of  what  education 
should  mean? 

#  *  # 

Formerly  we  have  belittled  all  these  rumors  which 
fly  about  concerning  the  semi-monastic  qualities  which 
attend  professorship.  Pooh,  pooh,  we  said,  professors 
are  all  right.  They  eat,  drink,  etc.,  just  as  anyone 
else  does,  perhaps  a  bit  more  learnedly,  but  essentially 
they  experience  the  same  processes  as  we  vulgi..  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  an  incident  took  place  which  seri¬ 
ously  impaired  our  views.  We  walked  into  a  fresh¬ 
man  French  class  where  the  prof  was  expounding  on 
gender.  “We  have  ‘le’  and  ‘la,’  ”  he  said,  “  ‘le’  being 
(in  a  purely  grammatical  sense)  the  masculine  and 
‘la’  the  feminine.  Teacher  is  masculine  and  question 
is  feminine.  Why  I  don’t  know,  but  there  you  are- 
question  is  feminine.” 

We  didn’t  believe  our  ears.  Could  it  be  possible, 
we  asked  ourselves,  that  here  was  a  man  who  had 
never,  amidst  all  the  give  and  take  of  everyday  life, 
taken  a  co-ed  to  a  football  game?  Who  was  so  out  of 
rapport  with  the  feminine  world  that  he  could  see 
absolutely  no  point  in  speaking  of  question  as  a  lady? 
It  seemed  incredible,  and  we  only  sighed  and  thought 
that  these  must  be  the  fellows  who  are  the  particular 
provender  of  heaven. 

*  #  # 

That  French  class  is  with  us  again.  This  time  it 
is  over  the  subtleties  of  “tu”  rather  than  “vous.” 
“  ‘Tu’  is  intimate,”  he  said,  “very  intimate.  It  is 


used  to  a  girl,  for  example,  only  if  you  are  very  much 
in  love.  But  it  is  necessary  that  you  be  sure  she  is 
in  love  with  you;  otherwise  she  may  become  very 
angry  upon  hearing  ‘tu’  when  she  expected  ‘vous’ 
and  you’ll  never  see  her  again.” 

Somehow  we  conjured  up  a  picture  of  swains  all 
over  France  pacing  the  floor  of  nights.  Dare  he,  dare 
he  say  that  fatal  “tu”  to  her  tomorrow?  And  then 
we  see  him  sneaking  home,  mortified  and  still  blush¬ 
ing.  Why,  oh  why,  hadn’t  he  waited?  Our  maitre 
concluded  this  intimate  little  picture  of  la  vie  pa- 
risienne  by  adding,  “They  also  use  ‘tu’  when  address¬ 
ing  dogs.” 

#  #  # 

THE  THAT’S  PUTTING  IT  MILDLY 
DEPARTMENT 

(The  following  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  received 
by  almost  the  entire  male  undergraduate  body): 

“Your  attention  is  called  to  the  regulation  of  the 
University  governing  Class  Meetings  and  Assemblies: 
‘A  student  is  not  permitted  to  have  more  than  four 
absences  from  both  Class  Meetings  and  Assemblies 
during  one  semester;  a  student  who  incurs  more  than 
four  absences  during  a  semester  is  subject  to  suspen¬ 
sion  from  the  University.’  You  are  urged  to  attend 
these  meetings  regularly  and  on  time.” 

m  *  * 

Our  psychology  editor  (soon  you  will  learn  what 
multiple  personalities  we  are)  has  awarded  Southgate 
the  palms  for  the  supreme  display  of  bad  psychologi¬ 
cal  tactics  employed  this  year.  And  this  solely  on  the 
basis  of  its  sorry  attempt  to  gain  “political  representa¬ 
tion”  in  the  Student  Government.  The  howl,  of 
course,  was  that  because  of  its  isolated  position  the 
fraternity  combines  continually  ignored  it.  Southgate 
contended  that  it  was  a  “club”  and,  like  any  of  the 
other  campus  “clubs,”  was  entitled  to  as  much  dirty 
politics  as  they  were.  So  far  they  were  all  right;  their 
analysis  was  sound  enough.  But  they  made  one  fatal 
mistake.  They  told  the  campus. 

Now,  it  should  have  been  perfectly  clear  that  this 
wouldn’t  work,  and  the  reasons  why  should  have 
been  equally  obvious.  The  Duke  political  machine, 
like  any  other,  works  under  a  given  ideology.  That 
is,  we  assume  that  all  people  are  equally  represented, 
that  this  is  a  government  by  the  will  of  the  governed, 
etc.,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  the  government  has  to 
run  and  business  must  be  transacted.  So,  a  common- 
sense  method  evolves,  in  this  case  the  fraternity  par¬ 
ties,  which  run  things  on  the  q.t.  There  is  no  senti¬ 
mental  idealism  to  this  sub  rosa  system;  it  is  simply 
there  because  of  a  need  for  it.  The  whole  system 
must  remain  strictly  in  the  background,  of  course. 
If  it  comes  to  the  general  campus  attention  it  will 
conflict  with  the  “democracy  forever”  ideology,  and 
our  mental  stomachs  will  be  subjected  to  a  severe  case 
of  cramps.  But  the  Southgate  boys  didn’t  see  this. 
They  went  ahead  and  dealt  with  realities,  and  so  they 
failed.  If  they  had  been  sensible  they  would  have 
quietly  compiled  a  list  of  pledged  voters,  presented 
this  to  the  combines,  and  asked  for  bids.  But  who 
can  expect  applied  psychology  from  an  engineer? 
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OTIS  RUCKER,  Independent  Expert  Since  1909,  says: 
"I  Smoke  Luckies  Because  They  Buy  Fine  Tobacco" 


"I’ve  been  an  auctioneer  and  warehouseman  since  1909,’’  says 
this  typical  expert.  "I  started  smoking  Luckies  when  they  were 
introduced  in  1917.  The  finest  tobacco  goes  into  them.  Most 
of  my  friends  in  the  tobacco  business  smoke  them,  too.” 

Sworn  records  show,  in  fact,  that  among  independent  buyers, 
auctioneers  and  warehousemen,  Luckies  have  twice  as  many  ex¬ 
clusive  smokers  as  have  all  other  cigarettes  combined. 

Yes.  Luckies  give  you  the  finest  tobacco.  And  they  are  kind  to 
your  throat!  Their  exclusive  "Toasting”  process  takes  out  cer¬ 
tain  harsh  irritants  found  in  all  tobacco.  Try  Luckies  for  a  week. 


Sworn  Heards  Show 7W-  WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO  BEST-ITS  LUCKIES  2  TO  1 
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in  miniature.  Solid  and  liig  for  his  inches, 
true  beagle  has  the  long-wearing  look  of 
the  hound  that  can  last  in  the  chase.  One 
of  oldest  breeds  in  history.  U.  S.  standards 
specify  15  inches  maximum  height. 


4 DOG’S  nervous  system  is  just  as  complex  as  your  own. 

His  reactions  are  lightning-quick.  But  when  liis 
nerves  need  a  rest,  he  stops  —  relaxes.  We  often  neglect 
our  nerves.  We  press  on  heedless  of  nerve  tension.  Take 
a  lesson  from  the  dog’s  instinct  for  protection.  Ease  up 
—  rest  your  nerves.  Let  up  —  light  up  a  Camel.  Keeping 
Camels  at  hand  provides  a  delightfully  pleasant  way  of 
giving  your  nerves  a  rest.  Often  through  the  day,  enjoy 
Camel’s  ripe,  expensive  tobaccos.  Smokers  find  Camel’s 
costlier  tobaccos  so  soothing  to  I  he  nerves. 


People  who  know  the  sheer  joy 
of  an  aetive,  effeetive  life  say: 

Let  up  —  light  up  u  Camel l 


COVERING  TRIALS, 
ACCIDENTS,  sports 
puts  a  big  strain  on  the 
nerves  of  Western  Union 
telegrapher,  George  Er- 
rickson.  "I  avoid  getting 
my  nerves  tense,  upset,” 
says  operator  Errickson. 
"  I  ease  off  frequently, 
to  give  my  nerves  a  wel¬ 
come  rest.  I  let  up  and 
light  up  a  Camel.” 


pip  you  know 


Smoke  6  packs  of 
Camels  and  find 
out  why  they  are 
the  LARGEST- 
SELLING 
CIGARETTE 
IN  AMERICA 


IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CONGO,  Leila  Denis 
and  her  explorer  husband 
filmed  Universal  Pictures’ 
epic,  ’’Dark  Rapture.”  She 
says:  "Such  ventures  can 
be  quite  nerve-straining, 
but  it’s  my  rule  to  pause 
frequently.  I  let  up  and 
light  up  a  Camel.  Camels 
are  so  soothing.” 


—  that  tobacco  is  "cured”  by  several 
methods — which  include  air-cured 
and  flue-cured?  Not  all  cigarettes 
can  be  made  from  choicest  grade 
tobacco  —  there  isn’t  enough!  It  is 
important  to  know  that  Camels  are 
a  matchless  blend  of  finer,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS  — 
Turkish  and  Domestic. 


TURKISH  &  DOMESTIC 
BLEND 


High-tension  times  are  hard  on  nerves 


Smokers  find  Camel's  Costlier  Tohaeeos  are  Soothing  to  the  Nerves 
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The  Poet’s  Vision 

or 

Alice  Through  a  Beer-Glass  Darkly 

When  I  was  fourteen  I  went  into  a  pawn-shop  to 
have  my  fortune  told.  There  were  three  things  that 
attracted  me:  a  telescope,  a  double-barreled  express 
BB-rifle,  and  a  reversible  statue  representing  from 
the  front,  sacred,  from  behind  profane  love.  (“That,” 
said  the  Gipsy,  “is  art.  Art  is  life.”)  But  there  was 
a  bookcase  in  the  corner,  and  when  it  thundered  I 
hid  under  it  and  would  not  come  out  even  when  the 
Headmaster  coaxed.  But  the  sun  came  out  like  Bud- 
weiser  so  I  jumped  out  from  the  bookcase  and  the 
Mantle  of  Ananias  fell  on  my  shoulders. 

The  M  of  A  is  a  better  fortune  than  a  face,  at 
least  my  face— I’ve  given  up  trying  to  save  that— it 
cloaks  the  voice  so  that  when  I  said  “Damn  you”  I 
sounded  like  “Yes  Sir.”  But  when  I  said  I  was  hun¬ 
gry  they  gave  me  five  agates  and  as  many  glassies.  I 
lost  them  all  for  I  could  never  shoot  marbles.  And 
got  a  licking  for  gambling.  But  it’s  a  very  handsome 
mantle  embroidered  in  iambic  pentametre  (un¬ 
rhymed)  and  they  all  said  “My,  my,  what  a  hand¬ 
some  boy.”  And  he  said,  “He  takes  after  his  mother.” 

(Iv’e  been  taking  after  some  woman  ever  since.) 

Sin’s  wages  is  ossification  in  iambic  trochees,  but 
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mine  were  all  counterfeit  because  the  sins  were  all 
imitation  anyway  and  so  were  the  poems.  But  all 
sorts  of  things  caught  in  the  folds,  so  they  said  for 
me  to  straighten  up  and  brush  off  and  when  I  did 
my  head  struck  the  stars,  but  it  was  only  the  sidewalk. 
And  my  freudly  fiends  picked  me  up  and  said,  “Go 
home.”  But  the  cupboard  entrance  examinations  were 
bare  so  I  came  to  Duke. 

When  I  got  here  I  was  so  swaddled  in  the  Mantle 
of  Ananias  that  I  could  not  see  my  own  face,  much 
less  what  went  on  behind  it.  Neither  can  you. 
That’s  why  they  gave  me  the  Archive,  because  I 
was  covered  with  a  fine  dust  like  the  one-volume 
Shakespeare  she  gave  your  father  for  Christmas.  And 
I’m  not  pulling  your  leg;  if  I  knew  anything  and  be¬ 
lieved  in  it  I  should  tell  you.  If  I  told  you  what  I 
thought  about  the  things  I  want  to  believe  in  you 
wouldn’t  read  that  .  .  .  but  if  you’ve  read  this  far 
don’t  stop  because  you  think  I’m  going  to  be  serious. 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


X  rt.L  MBS  TMS  GRAND  OLD 
CKJ2SNS.  I  WISH  WE'D  UVH>  HERE  WHEN 
it  WAS  THE  FORT  OF  CUPPER  SHIPS . 


TRAILER  TRIP 

LEAVING 

SALEM.  MASS. 


HERE'S  A  FINE  GIFT  TO 
SENO  HOME,  DAD. 
WOULDN'T  AUNT 
MARV  HAVE  A  GREAT 
TIME  FIGURING  OUT 


BE  GLAD  TO.  FIRST,  WE  MAKE  OUR  SHIP 
MODEL  IN  FARTS,  THEN  FOLD  STARS,  HULL, 
SAILS,  AND  OTHER  UNITS  TOGETHER  SO  THE/ 
RASS  THROUGH  THE  BOTTLE  NECK  LIKE  THIS. 

EACH  PART  HAS  A  STRING  RUNNING  ,  _ 
OUTSIDE  TO  THIS  BOARD .  _ 


NEXT,  WE  UNFOLD  THE  SHIP  INSIDE  THE 
BOTTLE  BY  PULLING  THESE  STRINGS,  WHICH 
BECOME  THE  RIGQING.  ANY  PART  CAN  BE 
SET  IN  PLACE  BY  ADJUSTING  ITS  STRING 
OUTSIDE  ON  THE  BCARD 


WE  MODERN 
PIPE-SMOKERS 
OWE  A  LOT  TO 
RA.“  THERE'S 
,  NO OTHER  . 

TOBACCO  / 
l  LIKE  IT/  / 


;  WHAT  I  WANT  IN  A  PIPE 
TOBACCO  \$  JU5T  WHAT  I  GET 
IN  PRINCE  ALBERT— A  €mi, 

miww  smoke  full  of 
,  rich  toot  but  m  bits 


HA'  HA/  THAT'S  RIGHT/ 
BEFORE  THE  DAYS  OF 
PRINCE  ALBERT,  I  GUESS 
THEV  DIDN'T  KNOW  WHAT 
A  MILD,  TASTY  SMOKE  ^ 
WAS  LIKE  - 


I  GAN  SEE 
THAT  TOU  MUST 
GET  A  LOT 
MORE  PLEASURE 
SMOKING  THAT 
PIPE  THAN  VOUR 


Copyright,  1938,  R.  J .  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe¬ 
fuls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  ( Signed ) 
R.  J.  Reynolds  T ohacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
every  2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 
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Swan  Song  for  an  Old  Custom 

ARTHUR  DOWLING 


“You  play  too,  don’t  you?”  the  sophomore  asked 
turning  to  Richard. 

“Yes,  a  little.  But  I’m  not  in  Clark’s  class.  Haven’t 
practiced  in  years.” 

Clark  was  Richard’s  roommate.  He  and  Francis 
Frazier,  a  sophomore,  were  debating  the  merits  of 
modern  and  traditional  composers.  Frazier  was  os¬ 
tentatiously  interested  in  music,  but  his  taste  seemed 
to  run  to  Liebesiraum  with  too  much  pedal. 

“Like  to  hear  you  some  time,”  Francis  said.  His 
tone  implied:  if  you  can  play  the  C  scale  I’m  Galli- 
Curci. 

Richard  smiled  vaguely.  Frazier  had  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  "put  Clark  wise”  to  the  new  environment, 
and  from  his  conversation  in  the  two  freshmen’s 
room  Richard  gained  the  impression  that  everything 
on  the  campus  was  the  best  in  the  South  and  that 
Francis  Frazier’s  advice  and  kindly  criticism  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  at  least  half  of  it. 

Purely  as  an  amiable  gesture  to  Clark,  Richard  be¬ 
gan  to  shuffle  things  about  in  the  chaos  that  was  his 
side  of  the  desk.  Clark  kept  his  side  looking  as  if 
nobody  had  ever  sat  there.  Richard  noticed  that  in 
this  light  Frazier  faintly  resembled  Picasso’s  “Ab¬ 
sinthe  Drinker,”  a  print  of  which  hung  over  the  bed 
he  was  sitting  on.  But  he  didn’t  have  the  arresting 
gangrenous  coloring.  How  Clark  put  up  with  him 
as  politely  as  he  did,  Richard  didn’t  know.  Clark 
did  look  rather  ingenuous— he  wTas  tall  and  blond  and 
soft-spoken.  But  certainly  he  had  sense  enough  not 
to  take  Francis  at  his  own  valuation,  Richard  de¬ 
cided.  Anyway,  Clark  seemed  not  to  mind  him. 

As  Richard  perfunctorily  passed  a  brush  over  his 
dark  close-cropped  hair  before  pulling  the  freshman 
cap  down  on  it,  Francis  said  archly,  barely  suppress¬ 


ing  his  delight,  “I  suppose  you  all  know  that  tonight 
is  going  to  be  Crypt  Night?”  He  hadn’t  pronounced 
the  “t”  in  “Crypt”  so  he  added,  “But  it  certainly 
won’t  be  that  for  the  freshmen.”  Then  a  short  sound, 
almost  a  whinny,  at  the  pun  he  had  left  inferentially 
dangling. 

“Will  it  really  be  tonight?”  Clark  was  polite  rather 
than  really  being  taken  in  by  Francis’  weakness  for 
appearing  to  be  “in  the  know.” 

The  Order  of  the  Crypt  was  a  secret  honorary  ath¬ 
letic  organization  which  once  a  year  wrought  a  mild 
form  of  mayhem  on  freshmen  for  the  good  of  their 
souls. 

“That’s  what  I’ve  heard,”  Richard  assured  him. 
Then  turning  to  the  sophomore,  “Are  you  a  mem¬ 
ber?”  He  couldn’t  resist  it.  Francis  was  always  on 
the  verge  of  collapse  after  climbing  the  three  flights 
of  stairs  to  their  room. 

“No,”  the  other  youth  replied  a  shade  impatiently. 
“But  things  do  get  around,  you  know.” 

Richard  took  inventory:  cigarettes,  matches,  key, 
meal-book,  and  that  hat.  As  he  opened  the  door 
Francis,  including  him  with  his  voice,  w'ondered 
aloud,  “What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Just  possess  my  soul  in  peace,  I  suppose.  After 
seeing  some  of  the  people  who’ve  survived  other 
Crypt  Nights  I  guess  I’ll  live.” 

As  he  went  down  the  stairs  he  wondered  if  Clark 
would  follow  the  program  he  had  suggested.  Talk 
had  been  lively  among  the  freshmen  for  the  past  few 
weeks  as  to  how  they  would  meet  the  crisis  when  it 
came.  He’d  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  on  the  campus, 
because  if  they  actually  did  scout  around  the  town 
and  caught  you  out,  you’d  look  all  the  sillier.  And 
he  still  felt  sheepish  about  the  impromptu  trip  to  a 
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near-b)  town  he  and  Larry  Moore  had  taken  when 
they'd  heard  the  spirit  of  St.  Walpurgis  Night  was 
to  descend  upon  the  campus.  But  next  day  they’d 
found  it  had  been  just  another  Tuesday  and  they 
had  wasted  class  cuts  on  Wednesday. 

Luckily  his  room  was  virtually  impregnable.  If 
onl\  Clark  would  stav  in  it  tonight  and  not  go  wan¬ 
dering  all  over  the  landscape.  He  wouldn’t  have  to 
twist  anv  wire  coat-hangers  around  the  inside  latch 
as  protection  against  pass-keys,  for  a  tape  measure 
had  confirmed  the  happy  observation  that  the  com¬ 
bined  length  of  the  two  beds  plus  the  depth  of  the 
chiffonier  ought  to  be  about  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  door  and  the  back  wall.  A  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  to  spare.  And  the  sturdy  mirror  on  top  of 
the  chiffonier  would  render  the  breaking  of  a  door 
panel  an  idle  gesture.  From  the  oriel  window  it  was 
a  sheer  three-story  drop  to  the  ground— not  a  Gothic 
buttress  nor  a  whimsical  gutter-pipe  within  reach. 

He  really  felt  rather  foolish  about  preparing  so 
elaborately.  A  wetting  in  the  goldfish  pond  was 
nothing  to  bother  about;  he'd  already  fallen  in  it 
once.  And  he  doubted  whether  the  paddling  could 
be  the  expression  of  such  consummate  artistry  as 
were  the  whacks  of  the  Sam  Browne  belts  he’d  taken 
good-naturedly  in  a  military  high  school.  At  that 
time  he  had  even  felt  a  certain  pride  in  the  speed  and 
adroitness  with  which  his  nose  could  roll  a  peanut 
unaided  over  uneven  terrain.  But  during  his  sopho¬ 
more  year,  he  hadn’t  boosted  himself  in  the  opinion 
of  his  contemporaries  by  quietly  warning  the  fresh¬ 
men  of  certain  dark  plans. 

His  idea  of  what  college  would  be  like  had  been 
somehow  mixed  up  with  Plato  and  Virginia  Woolf 
and  Giotto  and  William  James,  socialist  professors, 
and  memorable  evenings  over  endless  bumpers  of 
very  mild  beer.  He  was  not  unprepared  to  find  his 
expectations  a  little  naive.  And  he  didn’t  expect 
them  to  realize  themselves  without  effort  on  his  part. 
But  a  conviction  that  by  now  most  of  the  “college 
life”  in  America  must  be  confined  to  Hollywood  and 
a  few  high  school  students  had  left  him  definitely  un¬ 
prepared  for  some  aspects  of  the  collegiate  Weltan¬ 
schauung. 

Once  or  twice  he  had  caught  the  fleeting  image  of 
what  he  was  after.  Walking  on  an  amber  autumn 
afternoon  near  the  great  chapel,  or  in  the  middle  of 
a  starry  cold  night  through  lofty  pines  with  the 
Gothic  masses  brooding  in  the  distance,  he  could  feel 
animating  the  place  a  life  which  at  once  set  him  at 
rest  and  on  edge  with  expectancy.  But  what  the 
place  offered  day  to  day,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  was 
amusement,  occupation,  and  a  kind  of  colorless 
health,  not  life. 

The  year  before  this  had  been  for  him  an  unin¬ 
spiring  progression  from  writing  continuity  for  a  very 
poor  radio  station  to  reading  proofs  for  a  very  poor 
newspaper,  to  playing  the  piano  in  a  mediocre  dance 
orchestra.  He  hadn’t  come  out  of  it  in  precisely  the 
frame  of  mind  through  which  some  freshmen  re¬ 
garded  this  Crypt  Night  business  as  an  exhilarating 
challenge.  It  had  come  to  be  a  sort  of  symbol.  He 


wanted  to  avoid  it  as  he  wanted  to  avoid  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  what  he  sought  wasn’t  to  be  found.  Even 
if  it  were  not  to  be  found,  why  take  that  as  a  reason 
for  making  the  place  any  worse? 

The  knowledge  that  Frazier  was  gleefully  antici¬ 
pating  a  vicarious  triumph  was  another  reason  for 
wanting  to  stay  out  of  it.  Richard  had  been  nor¬ 
mally  friendly,  but  no  doubt  something  in  the  chem¬ 
istry  that  goes  on  in  the  glances  sensitive  people  ex¬ 
change  had  told  Frazier  his  opinion  of  him  long 
before  their  mutual  dislike  was  mutually  known.  Be¬ 
ing  patronized  by  people  who  were  his  seniors  not 
by  achieved  ripeness  but  by  the  accident  of  time 
filled  him  with  an  imperceptible  and  silent  fury.  Im¬ 
perceptible  because  he  hated  psychological  sloppiness 
and  silent  because  he  couldn’t  speak  their  language. 

“Want  to  go  downtown  to  a  movie?”  Clark  asked 
as  he  set  his  music  on  the  bookcase.  Richard  didn’t 
show  his  mild  surprise.  They  hadn’t  gone  anywhere 
together  since  “orientation  week.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  staying  here  and  barricading, 
you  know.  You  have  to  come  out  of  theatres,  but 
we  could  put  up  quite  a  resistance  here.” 

Clark  chuckled.  “Well,  I  only  thought  we  could 
get  out  of  spending  the  evening  in  suspense.  We 
could  be  sort  of  circumspect  about  getting  back,  and 
if  there’s  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  we  simply 
stay  under  cover.  If  nothing’s  happening,  we  can 
still  make  it  to  the  room.” 

It  was  a  nice  problem.  But  Richard  went  to  the 
movies  only  when  there  was  something  he  wanted 
to  see.  He’d  seen  a  musical  show  the  year  before  and 
thought  he  had  done  his  assignment  in  that  depart¬ 
ment. 

“No,  I  suppose  I’ll  hold  down  the  fort.  Shall  I 
put  a  light  in  the  window  for  you?  One  for  ‘come 
on  up,’  two  for  ‘run  like  hell.’  ” 

“I’ll  probably  get  my  signals  long  before  I  get  this 
far.” 

Clark  went  out,  feeling  automatically  for  the  blue 
hemisphere  perched  on  his  head.  Richard  was  sus¬ 
pended  between  Robinson  Jeffers  and  the  effects  of 
the  weather  on  volumes  of  gases. 

At  ten-fifteen  Richard  went  to  the  campus  store. 
He  didn’t  want  anything,  but. he  was  tired  of  sitting. 
The  quadrangle  court  was  deserted;  in  the  store  the 
soda  jerkers  lolled  behind  the  fountain.  He  was  the 
only  customer,  except  for  an  interne  and  a  nurse 
from  the  University  hospital.  He  drank  a  Coca-Cola 
to  justify  his  presence.  Returning  to  his  room  by 
way  of  basement  corridors  which  connected  all  the 
houses,  he  noticed  an  odd  silence.  The  susurrus  of 
pines  was  the  only  sound  where  usually  the  cacoph¬ 
ony  of  a  hundred  radios  assaulted  the  ear.  To  the 
ear  the  halls  were  tomb-like,  but  to  the  eye  they 
were  alive  with  waiting  and  listening. 

In  the  room  he  found,  both  in  pajamas  and  robe, 
Larry  Moore,  a  small  chap  with  a  tremendous  voice, 
rich  with  the  accent  of  Alabama,  and  Evan  Slater,  a 
jolly  and  pudgy  New  Englander.  They  were  occu- 
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pied  with  the  radio  and  the  evening  paper.  Among 
the  group  on  that  floor,  to  which  the  room  office  had 
miraculously  assigned  about  eleven  remarkably  con¬ 
genial  souls  out  of  fifteen,  Larry  indisputably  held 
the  position  of  “screwball.”  Some  liked  him  and 
some  occasionally  found  him  tiresome.  Richard  was 
intrigued  by  his  amazing  knack  of  remembering 
every  stairway  he  ever  had  occasion  to  use  so  that  he 
could  without  calculation  run  up  it  two  at  a  time 
and  come  out  with  his  right  foot  on  top.  He  never 
missed. 

“Greetings,”  Richard  said.  Evan  grunted  a  re¬ 
sponse  and  Larry  inclined  his  head  in  time  with  the 
intricate  and  makeshift  trap-drumming  he  found  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  full  appreciation  of  dance  music. 
An  announcement  gave  him  a  respite  in  which  to 
remark,  “Gettin’  mighty  nonchalant,  seems  to  me, 
pokin’  ’round  the  campus  just  before  hell  breaks 
loose.” 

“Mm-hmmh.  Look  folks,  perish  the  thought  that 
I  should  be  less  than  the  perfect  host,  but  I’m  going 
to  fortify  this  place  so  that  nothing  short  of  a  trench- 
mortar  could  get  them  in  it.  So  if  you  want  to  be 
sealed  up  for  a  few  hours,  let  down  your  back  hair 
and  set  a  spell.  But  if  you’ve  got  other  plans,  ’night— 
’night.” 

“Suits  me  fine,”  Evan  said.  “My  room’s  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and  I’d  probably  be  pinned  to  the 
wall  before  I  could  say  uncle.” 

Larry  nodded.  “I’m  stayin’.  The  guy  that  takes 
me  out  of  here  is  gonna  knock  me  out.” 

Richard  began  dragging  Clark’s  bed  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room  to  get  it  between  his  own  and 
the  door.  As  the  racket  grew,  with  the  three  of  them 
shoving  furniture  around,  Irving  Miller,  a  tall,  be¬ 
spectacled  boy  who  lived  in  the  single  next  door 
stuck  his  head  in  and  inquired,  “What  the  hell  is 
this,  ‘Beautify  the  Home  Week’?” 

“No,”  Richard  panted  from  behind  the  chiffonier. 
“It’s  a  laboratory  course  in  The  Maintenance  of 
Whole  Skins  for  the  Young.  Want  to  make  it  a 
foursome,  or  would  you  rather  meet  it  alone  with 
your  God?” 

“Wait’ll  I  get  my  ‘zo’  book.  This  ought  to  be  good 
for  three  or  four  chapters.” 

“But  what  about  Clark?”  he  asked  as  he  returned 
with  a  book  and  some  notes.  “Suppose  he  runs  up 
here  with  a  pack  at  his  heels?  Then  we  cook  four 
geese.” 

“No,  he’s  at  the  movies,  and  he  said  if  he  didn’t 
get  back  while  the  coast  was  clear  he  was  going  to 
stay  away  till  it  all  blows  over.” 

They  surveyed  the  barricade,  decided  there  was 
time  to  test  it  with  the  door  unlocked.  The  door 
wouldn’t  budge.  After  the  brace  was  replaced  they 
looked  at  each  other  and  heaved  a  sigh  in  unison. 
But  they  didn’t  finish  it.  From  the  next  house  came 
a  war  whoop  that  went  to  their  spines.  Larry  flew 
to  the  light  switch.  They  had  pushed  a  rug  up  to 
the  crack  under  the  door  and  the  transom  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  piece  of  desk  blotter;  but  Larry’s  leap  was 
pure  primeval  instinct.  No  one  said  a  word. 


Richard  broke  the  silence  with  a  whisper.  “I 
think  we  can  risk  one  of  the  study  lamps  if  we  throw 
a  couple  of  towels  over  it.”  It  was  satisfactory.  No 
glow  on  the  ceiling,  and  by  setting  the  lamp  near 
the  door  and  throwing  all  its  light  that  way  they 
could  safely  observe  the  road  in  back  of  the  house. 
The  goldfish  pond  was  clearly  visible  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  yards  away.  Richard  and  Evan  stretched 
out  on  the  beds,  Irving  sprawled  on  the  rug  with 
his  book,  Larry  sat  in  a  chair  by  the  window  and 
flipped  the  switch  of  the  radio.  The  others  pierced 
him  with  a  baleful  gaze  even  though  he  had  the 
volume  down  and  his  ear  against  the  speaker.  Ma¬ 
jority  ruled. 

He  ended  the  brief  period  of  pointedly  bored  si¬ 
lence  he  imposed  on  himself  to  say  “Lawd,  what  a 
weird  lookin’  setup.  If  we  had  a  few  old  stalactites 
and  stalagmites  this  place  would  look  about  right. 
It’s  time  somebody  started  reading  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
aloud.” 

“Sure,”  Richard  laughed, 

“.  .  .  Through  the  pale  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever 
And  laugh— but  smile  no  more.” 

“You  sure  don’t  go  for  this  business,  do  you?” 
Evan  asked  him. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind  it  particularly.  But  I  can’t  see 
the  sense  in  getting  caught  if  you  can  get  out  of  it 
simply  by  being  unobtrusive.  It’s  my  guess  that  if 
they  try  the  door,  find  it  locked,  and  don’t  see  any 
light,  they’ll  just  go  away.  After  all,  they  can’t  han¬ 
dle  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  us,  and  they’re  not  going 
to  waste  time  breaking  down  a  door  to  see  if  any¬ 
body’s  home.” 

“Hell,”  Larry  said  vehemently,  “I  think  the  whole 
thing’s  damn’  stupid.”  He  lowered  his  voice  as  the 
others  gave  him  the  knitted  brows  and  pursed  lips 
that  mean  “go  easy.”  “It’s  the  truth,”  he  continued. 
“People  had  more  in-damn-telligence  in  the  high 
school  I  went  to.  But  I’ll  just  be  damned  if  I’m 
going  to  let  them  paddle  my  behind  without  puttin’ 
up  a  scrap.” 

Richard  grinned.  “If  they  did  get  in  just  what 
would  you  do,  jiujitsu  the  whole  varsity  line?  You 
talk  silly.  The  thing  to  do  is  go  like  a  lamb  and 
get  it  over  with.  If  you  manage  it  right  you  might 
even  make  them  feel  a  little  foolish.” 

“Yeah,  Larry,”  Evan  said,  “that  ain’t  the  right  at¬ 
titude.  You  talk  like  there  was  somethin’  malicious 
about  the  whole  thing.” 

Richard  took  him  up.  “Well,  there  is  an  element 
of  that  in  it.  Not  all  the  riding  we  have  to  take 
around  here  is  designed  to  make  us  good  citizens— 
to  take  adolescent  bumptiousness  dowrn  a  peg,  so  to 
speak.” 

At  this  point  Irving  closed  the  book.  “Yeah,  three 
or  four  chapters.  Howr  could  anybody  study  writh 
this  symposium  going  on.  Sounds  like  a  bunch  of 
toothless  old  men,  this  whispering.” 

Their  conversation  had  been  punctuated  from 
without  by  an  occasional  yell  of  exultation,  of  re- 
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signed  misery,  or  just  sheer  exuberance.  There  would 
be  the  slam  of  a  door  and  then  the  jingle  of  glass 
on  stone.  And  some  heavy  noises  with  metallic  over¬ 
tones— doors  that  didn't  have  chiffoniers  in  front  of 
them.  Richard  got  up  to  change  to  his  pajamas  since 
the  others,  probably  with  the  pond  in  mind,  had 
taken  that  precaution.  As  he  pulled  on  his  robe 
there  was  a  fearful  commotion  in  the  hall.  A  few 
shouts,  then  steady  pounding.  Somebody’s  door  gave 
in.  A  yell  of  pain  indicated  that  the  hand  that 
reached  through  for  the  latch  had  come  to  no  good. 
Then  silence  and  a  scuffling.  “Oh,  0I1.”  Larry  shook 
his  head.  “I  told  Jim  and  Hank  they’d  break  the 
door.  Said  they  were  just  gonna  lock  the  door, 
study  as  usual,  and  ignore  everything.  Wasn’t  such 
a  hot  idea.” 

“This  house’ll  get  it  in  the  neck,  probably,”  Evan 
said,  “cause  we  ain’t  doin’  worth  a  damn  in  the  in¬ 
tramurals.  ” 

“No,”  Richard  answered,  “and  that  isn’t  all.  The 
Dean’s  statistics  show  that  this  floor  made  the  highest 
grades  in  the  freshman  dorms  on  the  placements,  and 
the  lowest  on  mid-semester  quizzes.  But  I  guess  our 
visitors  aren’t  in  the  right  honorary  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  that.” 

“How’d  you  know  it?”  Larry  asked,  though  he  ob¬ 
viously  didn’t  doubt  it. 

“They  brought  it  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  house 
chairmen  and  I  had  to  look  grave  over  it.”  At  this 
he  got  a  grin  from  Irving,  whose  rather  bombastic 
eloquence  had  got  him  the  office  “over  his  dead  body” 
as  Richard  had  phrased  it. 

Someone,  one  or  two  people  to  judge  by  the  sound, 
was  scrambling  up  the  stairs.  They  waited.  A 
knock  on  the  door.  “Richard,  open  up.  It’s  me, 
Richard,  they’re  after  us!”  The  voice  was  hoarse  and 
shaky.  Richard  whistled  softly.  “God  damn!  It’s 
Clark.”  He  moved  toward  the  chiffonier.  Irving 
stopped  him.  “Jackass,”  he  whispered,  “the  name’s 
on  the  door,  isn’t  it?  That’s  not  his  voice.” 

“It  is!”  Larry  said. 

“We  can  get  ’em  in.  The  lock’ll  hold  till  we  put 
the  stuff  back.” 

But  the  voice  had  stopped.  A  few  seconds  later, 
a  shout  of  victory  downstairs.  Might  be  for  Clark, 
might  not.  “If  that  was  Clark,  I’m  going  to  feel  like 
an  awful  heel.” 

“Of  course  it  was!”  Larry  was  disgusted.  “He  was 
just  so  damn’  scared  his  voice  sounded  funny.” 

“Might  as  well  forget  it  now,  anyway,”  Evan  said. 
He  was  watching  people  being  thrown  in  the  pond. 

“Hell,”  Irving  explained,  “it  wouldn’t  matter  if 
they  did  get  us,  but  why  bite  on  a  gag?”  But  Richard 
was  convinced  by  now  that  it  wasn’t  a  gag. 

“Hey,  c’mere.”  Evan  gestured  from  the  window. 
Where  he  was  pointing  they  saw  several  dark  figures, 
paddles  in  hand,  moving  slowly  and  rhythmically 
along  the  back  of  the  house.  They  couldn’t  resist. 
As  one  man  they  followed  Larry’s  lead  in  chanting 
a  theme  in  minor  key  that  was  used  the  world  over 


by  theatre  organists  when  the  mood  of  silent  films 
got  misterioso. 

The  figures  stopped.  One  shouted,  “Smart  guys, 
huh?” 

Larry  had  left  the  window.  He  came  back  with 
Clark's  enormous  bottle  of  scarlet  mouthwash.  The 
others  thought  of  stopping  him,  but  it  wasn’t  in 
them.  He  drew  out  the  cork,  leaned  far  out  of  the 
side  window,  and  let  it  pour.  The  anguished  howl 
delighted  them. 

“ You  little  bastards!”  The  explosive  wrath  was 
magnificent.  They  shook  with  laughter,  all  the 
harder  because  the  habit  of  laughing  quietly  had 
stayed  with  them. 

The  next  moment,  before  the  paddlers  could  have 
got  upstairs,  there  was  a  crash  at  the  door.  “Open 
up,  freshman!”  Richard  pulled  out  the  lamp  plug. 
They  said  nothing.  Each  was  waiting  for  the  knot 
in  his  midriff  to  loosen.  All  were  a  little  annoyed 
at  the  way  their  nerves  had  sparked.  More  pounding 
on  the  door. 

“You  sure  somebody’s  in  here?”  tf>e  pounder  asked. 
A  voice,  low  but  unmistakable  to  Richard,  answered 
“Absolutely.” 

“That  bastard  Frazier,”  Richard  whispered  to 
Larry. 

“The  little  guy  that’s  on  Clark’s  coat-tails  all  the 
time?” 

“Mm-hmmh.” 

“The  son  of  a  bitch.  We  oughta  push  his  face  in.” 

“Now  Larry  .  .  .”  Richard’s  tone  was  mock  re¬ 
proof,  his  inflection  one  you’d  used  in  smoothing 
ruffled  feathers. 

As  the  siege  began  in  earnest  and  one  of  the  door 
panels  cracked,  a  derisive  voice  shouted  “Better  come 
on  out,  freshman,  it’ll  be  easier  in  the  end.”  They 
had  settled  down,  all  the  fear  gone  from  them,  to 
watch  with  interest  the  splinters  of  light  that  showed 
up  in  the  door.  The  paddlers  from  downstairs  had 
evidently  got  there  by  now,  because  the  force  of  the 
assault  was  redoubled  and  the  commotion  was  fright¬ 
ful.  The  only  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  freshmen 
was:  we  did  it  in  fine  style,  anyway. 

The  racket  ceased  for  a  moment.  The  first  thing 
they  could  clearly  distinguish  was  “Aw,  go  ’way, 
Jerry.” 

“I  mean  it.”  It  was  the  voice  of  one  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  policemen.  “Gotta  cut  this  out.  The  damage 
already  ’mounts  to  more’n  you  folks  ever  thought  of 
havin’  in  the  treasury.  Administration’s  gonna  raise 
hell.” 

“But  what’s  one  more,  Jerry?  They’s  a  buncha 
smart  guys  in  here  we  gotta  get.” 

“Can’t  help  it,  Ike.  I  mean  what  I  said.  You  real¬ 
ize  we  gotta  go  over  this  whole  damn  place  and 
check  the  damages  tonight?  And  some  of  the  kids 
been  smart  enough  to  smash  their  own  windows  and 
doors  after  y’all  got  through  with  ’em.  Gonna  be 
damn  lucky  if  you  have  this  little  get-together  at  all 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Portrait  of  a  Student 

Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent’s  narrow  room; 

And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells; 

And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels; 

W.  Wordsworth 

JOHN  SHINN 


JIM  PUSHED  open  the  swinging  doors  and  walked 
up  by  the  desk.  Pretty  big  crowd  here,  he 
thought.  Bigger  than  last  week.  People  must  be 
cramming  for  mid-semesters.  Hell,  I’m  doing  twice 
as  much  work  this  year  as  I  did  last.  All  I  gotta  do 
is  keep  coming  over  here 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

That’s  more  than  most  of 
those  guys  in  the  section 
do. 

Jim  walked  down  the 
aisle,  making  as  little  noise 
as  possible.  His  saddle 
shoe  had  a  little  pocket  be¬ 
tween  the  soles,  and  it 
kind  of  phoofed  when  he 
walked.  What  the  hell 
does  everybody  look  up 
for  every  time  anybody 
comes  in  here.  You’d 
think  they  never  saw  a  guy 
before.  He  arrived  at  the 
philosophy  reserve  and 
hesitated  in  front.  I  might 
as  well  do  that  stuff  now, 
he  thought,  if  I  get  it  done 
now  I’ll  have  the  jump  on 
the  rest  of  that  dumb  class. 

Rhodes  and  I  can  bat  it 
around  like  I  really  knew 
something  about  it.  I 
might  as  well  do  it  now. 

He  selected  a  book  from 
the  shelf  and  sat  down  in 
the  seat  closest  the  win¬ 
dow.  Somebody  had  just 
left  and  the  seat  was  still 
warm.  That’s  funny  as 
hell,  Jim  thought.  Like  in 
prep-school  when  Bat  and 
me  used  to  make  Stover  go  down  and  sit  on  the 
toilet  seat  on  cold  mornings  to  warm  it  up  for  us. 
That  Stover  was  a  boy!  He  never  knew  when  the 
hell  you  were  kidding;  not  that  we  were  much.  We 
were  pretty  tough  on  him,  I  guess,  but  Jesus  what 
a  drip.  He  was  even  dumber  than  Myer’s  freshman. 
I  don’t  think  Stover  ever  liked  me  much.  He  liked 
Bat  better,  but  then  Bat  used  to  make  up  his  own 
bed  now  and  then.  To  hell  with  that.  You  got  to 
teach  a  freshman  to  work.  It  never  killed  one  yet. 


Jim  arranged  himself  so  as  to  command  a  better 
view  of  the  brunette  two  tables  down,  and  opened 
his  notebook  to  a  blank  page.  The  page  itself,  just 
its  unspoiled  whiteness,  seemed  to  lend  Jim  a 
thought.  A  shame  to  mess  up  that  perfectly  good 

page  with  a  bunch  of  Spi- 
nozastuff.  I’d  best  write  to 
Mary  Lib.  Dear  Mary 
Lib,  he  wrote.  Dear  Mary 
Lib,  what?  he  thought. 
Hell,  I  just  wrote  her  last 
week.  Nothing’s  happened 
since  then.  I  don’t  see 
where  some  of  these  guys 
get  that  mushy  stuff.  Dave 
Louie  writes  that  bag  of 
his  six  or  seven  pages  of  it 
a  week.  Hell,  guys  that 
waste  their  time  that  way’ll 
never  amount  to  anything. 
Not  that  I  will  either,  but 
they  think  they’re  so  hot- 
damned  smooth.  I  don’t 
think  I’ll  write  it  after  all. 
Not  in  the  mood.  Maybe 
tomorrow. 

The  brunette  down  the 
room  was  gathering  herself 
to  leave.  Jim  and  the  boys 
on  either  side  of  him  were 
staring  at  her  rather  ab¬ 
sently  from  force  of  habit. 
She  stuffed  some  papers 
into  her  purse,  picked  up 
her  book  and  came  around 
the  corner  of  the  table. 
Damn  legs  like  coca-cola 
bottles,  thought  Jim,  and 
then  struck  with  his  own 
simile,  he  turned  to  his 
neighbor,  a  casual  acquaintance. 

“Damn  legs  like  coca-cola  bottles,”  he  said,  “just 
like  coca-cola  bottles.” 

“Yeah,”  said  his  friend,  "something  like  that,  but 
she’s  all  right  though.  Bud  Rae  had  a  date  with  her, 
freshman  year,  and  he  says  she’s  all  right.” 

“Maybe  so,”  Jim  mumbled,  “I  guess  she’s  all  right, 
but  those  legs.  God  they’re  plenty  bad.  They’re 
awful.” 

“Yeah,”  his  friend  said,  “Pretty  bad.” 
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Jim  fished  around  in  his  pocket  for  a  pencil. 
There's  no  use  taking  notes  with  a  pen,  he  thought. 
You  need  to  have  it  so  you  can  erase  if  you  want  to, 
that's  always  better.  Boy  I've  had  this  fountain  pen 
a  long  time.  Four  years.  That  night  that  Bat  and 
Stover  and  me  had  an  ink  fight,  that  was  some  night. 
Stover  squirted  ink  on  my  sheets.  I  really  warmed 
his  tail  for  that.  Hell,  there’s  no  use  fooling  with 
freshmen.  They  don’t  know  a  damn  thing,  especially 
that  Stover. 

The  blank  page  was  still  blank  except  for  the 
“Dear  Mary  Lib.”  Jim  found  his  pencil  and  neatly 
crossed  out  the  Dear  Mary  Lib  with  little  crosses 
and  checks.  I’d  better  get  on  this  stuff,  he  thought. 
I'll  read  it  ahead  of  time  and  then  Rhodes  and  I 
can  sure  bat  it  around.  Hell,  I  believe  I  know  as 
much  about  it  as  those  other  drips  anyway.  It’s 
just  common  sense  rigged  up  to  look  hard.  Rhodes 
sure  knows  his  stuff,  though.  He  can  fix  up  anything 
vou  sav  so  that  it  looks  like  it  has  something  to  do 
with  what  he  asked  you.  He’s  one  guy  that  doesn’t 
believe  in  making  you  feel  like  two  cents  for  no  rea¬ 
son  at  all.  I'll  bet  he  and  that  wife  of  his  have  a 
time.  Damn  chorus  girl.  These  philosophy  teachers 
can  pick  some  wild  ones,  but  I  guess  it’s  natural. 
Fooling  around  with  this  Spinozastuff  all  day,  they’ve 
got  to  have  some  real  relaxation  nights. 

Jim  opened  the  book  he  had  taken  off  the  shelf,  a 
critical  introduction  to  ethics,  and  opened  it  at  ran¬ 
dom.  The  page  he  opened  to  was  the  beginning  of 
a  chapter  entitled,  “The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure.”  “The 
Ethical  philosophy,”  Jim  read,  “which  declares  man’s 
summum  bonum,  or  supreme  intrinsic  good,  to  lie 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
pleasure  is  called  hedonism.”  That’s  not  bad,  Jim 
thought.  That’s  not  bad  at  all.  Hell,  that’s  some¬ 
thing  you  can  get  on  to.  It  makes  sense.  It  looks 
straight  to  me.  His  eyes  wandered  back  to  the  chap¬ 
ter  title  and  he  saw  a  little  verse,  that  he  had  over¬ 
looked  before,  stuck  in  between  the  title  and  the 
first  paragraph.  How  Could  Anything  So  Good  Be 
Bad,  it  said,  and  underneath,  An  Old  Vaudeville 
Song. 

Jim  liked  the  verse,  and  copied  it  neatly  out  in 
his  notebook.  He  printed  it  in  capitals  and  blacked 
in  the  holes  in  the  O’s  and  E’s. 

Jim  thumbed  through  a  couple  of  chapters,  then 
he  folded  a  corner  of  the  page  down  to  mark  his 
place,  closed  the  book  and  looked  around.  He  saw 


two  of  his  friends  talking  to  a  girl  whom  he  didn’t 
know  across  the  room.  Who  the  hell’s  she,  he  thought. 
I  never  saw  her  around  here  before.  Probably  some 
town  bag.  She’s  all  right  though.  He  got  up  and 
walked  over  to  where  they  were  sitting,  and  looked 
over  the  girl’s  shoulder.  The  girl  didn’t  look  up, 
but  one  of  the  boys  did. 

“Let’s  go  out  and  smoke  one  of  your  cigarettes,” 
Jim  whispered  rather  audibly. 

“All  right,”  his  friend  said,  “all  right,  just  a  min¬ 
ute.”  He  turned  to  the  girl.  “Wanta  go  out  and 
smoke  a  cigarette?”  he  asked  her. 

She  nodded,  and  for  the  first  time  looked  around 
at  Jim.  Nice  mouth,  Jim  thought.  Plenty  nice.  The 
girl  got  up  and  started  out  and  the  three  boys  fol¬ 
lowed  her.  She  wore  a  sweater  and  skirt,  and  her 
slightly  wide  hips  seemed  to  be  too  big  for  the  skirt. 
Jim  looked  at  her  ankles.  They  sloped  up  nicely 
from  the  tops  of  her  low-heeled  shoes.  Nice  legs, 
Jim  decided.  She’s  pretty  nice. 

They  went  out  through  the  swinging  doors  to  the 
front  of  the  Library  and  sat  down  on  the  wide  steps. 
One  of  the  boys  pulled  out  a  package  of  cigarettes. 

“Jim,  do  you  know  Mary?”  he  asked,  “Mary  Har¬ 
vey,  Jim  McCourtT 

Mary  smiled  absently,  “How  do  ya  do,”  she  mum¬ 
bled. 

“Hello,”  Jim  was  examining  her  hair.  Sort  of 
messy  around  the  ends,  he  thought.  She  ought  to 
pull  it  up  on  top  of  her  head  or  something.  It  looks 
pretty  messy  around  the  ends. 

Jim  got  out  a  match,  struck  it,  and  lighted  all  four 
cigarettes.  Everybody  took  the  first  few  drags  in 
silence.  Jim  had  moved  over  beside  Mary,  and  was 
looking  at  her  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.. 

“Live  in  town?”  he  asked. 

“Yeah,”  she  said,  “Morris  Street.” 

“Better  watch  that  dope,  Mary.  He  thinks  he’s 
pretty  slick,”  one  of  Jim’s  friends  was  speaking. 

“Yeah,  a  smoothie,”  the  other  friend  agreed. 

Where  the  hell  do  those  bastards  get  that  stuff, 
Jim  thought,  all  I  do  is  ask  the  babe  where  she  lives. 

They  smoked  again  in  silence.  Jim  was  thinking 
of  the  little  verse  out  of  the  book,  and  of  the  girl 
at  his  side.  How  could  anything  so  good  be  bad? 
He  repeated  it  over  to  himself  once  or  twice.  That’s 
something  you  can  sink  your  teeth  into.  Hell,  '.hat's 
damn  good.  How  could  anything  so  good  be  bad? 
That’s  real  philosophy. 
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Une  Jeune  Fille  Parle . . . 

Translated  by  VIRGINIA  HODGES 


The  fennel-flowers  have  said  “He  loves  you  so, 
His  life  depends  upon  your  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’.” 

Prink  for  his  coming  .  .  .  no,  no  matter! 

The  fennel-flowers  can  only  flatter. 

May  God  have  pity  on  my  soul! 

The  Easter-daisies  asked  me  “How  can  you 
Know  if  his  promises  be  false  or  true? 

His  heart  is  tough  as  an  old  soldier’s  cheek.” 
Daisies,  it  is  too  late  you  speak. 

May  God  have  pity  on  my  soul! 

The  asters  said  “Do  not  wait— snuff  your  light. 
He  is  asleep  in  other  arms  to-night.” 

O  aster  flowers  so  sadly  fair, 

I  long  to  twine  you  in  my  hair. 

May  God  have  pity  on  my  soul! 


Les  fenouils  m’ont  dit:  11  t’aime  si 
Follement  qu’il  est  a  ta  merci; 

Pour  son  revenir  va  t’appreter. 

—  Les  fenouils  ne  savent  que  flatter! 
Dieu  ait  pi  tie  de  mon  ante. 

Les  paquerettes  m’ont  dit:  Pourquoi 
Avoir  remis  ta  foi  dans  sa  foi. 

Son  coeur  est  tanne  comme  un  soudard. 

—  Paquerettes,  vous  parlez  trop  tard! 
Dieu  ait  pitie  de  mon  ame. 

Les  sauges  m’ont  dit:  Ne  l’attends  pas, 
II  s’est  endormi  dans  d’autres  bras. 

—  O  sauges,  tristes  sauges,  je  veux 
Vous  tresser  toutes  dans  mes  cheveux. 
Dieu  ait  pitie  de  mon  ame. 
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Maid  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


YOU’VE  all  heard  of  Sadie's  Employment  Agency. 

And  now  you  know  me— Sadie.  I’ll  admit  I 
ain’t  so  much  to  look  at,  but  I  know  my  business,  and 
that's  what  counts.  I  get  along,  and  even  those  Park 
Av  enue  dames  come  to  me  to  hire  people.  Perhaps  you 
don't  think  1  have  to  be  smart  to  run  a  good  employ¬ 
ment  agency  here  in  New  York?  Well,  brother,  you’re 
all  wrong.  I  never  did  much  learning  from  books, 
but  I  know  people,  see,  and  when  one  of  those  ritzies 
come  in  and  ask  me  for  a  nice  sweet  girl,  or  a  happy, 
smiling  girl,  I  know  just  where  to  look.  Now  don’t 
get  die  wrong  idea.  1  don't  ask  my  girls  if  they  been 
good  all  their  life,  or  if  they’re  always  happy,  or 
what  have  you.  Naw— they’d  lie  to  anything  for  a 
good  job— at  least  most  of  them  would.  I’m  smart, 
see?  I  just  ask  them  what  locality  they’re  from,  take 
a  good  look  at  ’em  to  make  sure,  and  then  give  the 
customer  what  she,  or  sometimes  he,  wants.” 

“Still  don’t  believe  me,  huh?  You  got  to  be  shown. 
Well,  just  sit  down  a  while  and  see  how  I  work.  Here 
take  this  old  chair— it’s  not  much  good  but  it’ll  rest 
your  feet.” 

Not  having  anything  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  engrossed  with  the  possibilities  of  a  real 
story,  I  consented  to  stay  in  this  musty  old  office,  and 
see  how  much  this  thin,  wrinkled,  old  Sadie  did  know 
about  people. 

As  I  waited  for  the  bell  to  announce  the  entrance 
of  some  prospective  customer,  I  looked  around  me. 
In  this  small  office  with  dirty  grey  walls,  two  old 
chairs,  and  a  small  table  piled  with  papers,  Sadie  con¬ 
ducted  her  profitable  business.  Thrown  together  in 
the  damp  cellar,  or  in  the  attic,  or  in  any  suitable 
space,  were  the  servant  girls— all  praying  for  a  chance 
to  get  a  job  and  escape  from  this  filthy,  tormenting 
prison.  Having  no  funds  they  had  to  wait  here  un¬ 
til  a  customer  came  along,  and  then  they’d  be  pawned 
off  for  a  tidy  sum,  most  of  which  miserly  old  Sadie 
would  retain  as  her  “rightful  share.” 

It  gave  me  a  morbid  feeling  to  know  that  this  mass 
of  wretched  human  life  was  thrown  together  in  the 
same  building  I  was  in.  I  shuddered,  and  even  the 
sunlight  streaming  through  the  window  did  not  keep 
a  chill  from  running  down  my  spine. 

I  tried  to  erase  these  gloomy  thoughts  from  my 
mind,  and  decided  to  concentrate  my  attention  on  the 
outline  of  a  great  damp  spot  on  the  ceiling.  My  gaze 
soon  returned,  however,  to  the  desk  and  I  noticed 
that  Sadie  had  taken  her  place  there.  I  looked  at 
her,  and  the  result  did  not  help  my  already  distressed 
soul.  “What,”  I  said  to  myself,  “has  a  person  like 
this  to  live  for?  The  feel  of  money?— certainly  not 
the  results  of  money,  for  how  can  this  wretched  crea¬ 
ture  ever  get  out  to  enjoy  the  much  discussed  com- 
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forts  that  money  is  supposed  to  bring.  Practically 
illiterate,  with  no  interest  in  drama,  music,  art,  litera¬ 
ture— perhaps  her  only  interest  lying  in  her  dismal 
business— I  wondered  what  she  could  strive  for.  I 
gazed  at  her  as  if  to  search  for  an  answer.  I  saw 
her  thin,  spent  figure,  her  bony,  freckled  arms  emerg¬ 
ing  from  a  cheap,  colored  cotton  dress.  Her  gray 
hair  hung  loosely  about  her  wrinkled  face,  her  small 
slit-like  eyes  were  peering  over  some  papers,  while  her 
tiny  chin  bobbed  up  and  down  rhythmically  as  she 
munched  on  a  little  round  cookie. 

Noticing  me  gazing  at  her  she  straightened  her 
head,  and  motioning  to  her  cracker,  said,  “Like  a 
piece.''”  I  assured  her  that  I  wasn’t  hungry,  and  added 
that  I  thought  I’d  better  be  getting  on  my  way,  espe¬ 
cially  since  there  didn’t  seem  any  likelihood  of  cus¬ 
tomers  that  afternoon.  I  didn’t  sound  as  forceful  as 
1  had  wanted  to,  and  before  I  was  halfway  out  of 
my  chair  she  had  barked  at  me  to  sit  down,  much  in 
the  manner  she  would  have  yelled  at  one  of  her 
workers,  as  she  called  them.  I,  for  some  reason,  was 
amused,  although  I  didn’t  show  it,  and  I  decided  to 
resume  my  chair.  “Now  listen,”  she  added,  “as  I 
said  before,  I  don’t  know  books,  and  I  ain’t  had 
much  edjecation,  but  I’m  a  smart  woman.  I  have  to 
know  people  to  run  this  business.  Why  I’ll  bet—,” 
she  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  doorbell. 
“There’s  one  now,”  she  finished.  “You  just  stick 
behind  me  all  the  time  and  I’ll  show  you  what  I 
mean.”  I  knew  now  that  this  would  make  a  real 
story,  and  so  resolved  to  stick  the  afternoon  out.  I 
didn’t  manage  to  hear  the  whole  conversation  she 
had  with  the  prospective  customer  in  the  front  hall, 
but  she  soon  returned  to  the  office,  and  with  a  gleam 
in  her  shrivelled  eyes,  and  a  smile  curling  the  corners 
of  her  mouth,  she  said,  “It’s  that  rich  Mrs.  Van  de 
Wentworth.  And  she  wants  a  girl  who’d  stay  at 
home  when  she’s  told,  take  good  care  of  her  younger 
children,  and  not  meddle  with  .her  older  boy— you 
know  what  I  mean.” 

Well,  old  Sadie  went  to  a  card  box  and  thumbed 
through  it.  I  glanced  over  her  shoulder  and  saw  it 
registered  East,  West,  South,  New  England,  etc.  She 
stopped  at  the  divisions  marked  New  England  and 
picked  out  a  card. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  I  ventured. 

“Well,  sit  down  a  second  now  and  I’ll  explain  how 
I  work,”  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  rising  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  “I’ll  let  that  old  ritzie-ritz  wait.  I  don’t 
need  her  trade,  and  I’d  rather  explain  to  you  how 
I  get  along  in  this  business.  You  have  to  be  pretty 
smart,  you  know.”  She  didn’t  see  the  slight  twinkle 
in  my  eye  at  this  point.  “Anyhow,”  she  added,  “that 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Four  Hours 

ROBERT  HEATON 


TAXI  driving  was  hell,  Murphy  reflected  bitterly, 
as  he  pulled  his  overcoat  tight  around  his  slight, 
emaciated  frame.  The  door  ol  Pete’s  Diner  slammed 
shut  behind  him,  closing  him  out  of  the  warm,  smoke- 
filled  room,  with  its  heavy  air  laden  with  the  odors 
of  food.  A  fine,  chill  rain  was  driving  along  the  de¬ 
serted  street.  He  paused  momentarily  in  the  door¬ 
way.  Should  he  go  back  in?  No;  surely  that  bowl 
of  soup  would  be  enough  to  still  the  gnawing  in  his 
stomach  for  a  few  hours. 

He  looked  across  the  glistening  sidewalk  to  his  cab 
parked  in  the  blackness  at  the  curb.  It  was  almost 
two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  he  was  still  five 
dollars  short  of  his  quota 
for  the  night.  Four  hours 
to  go  before  he  was  oif 
duty— a  fine  chance  he 
had  to  raise  that  five!  No, 
nothing  else  for  him  to 
eat.  He  would  need  every 
cent  he  had  and  more. 

Damn  that  cut-throat  taxi 
company,  anyway;  they 
pushed  you  to  the  limit 
and  then  wailed  when 
you  didn’t  turn  in  more! 

Why  had  he  ever  taken 
this  soul-killing  job  to 
begin  with?  Why  couldn’t 
he  go  back  to  Diamond 
Joe’s  and  rake  in  some 
easy  money  with  his  pair 
of  magic  dice?  Ah,  that 
was  the  life— no  empty  stomach,  no  battling  the 
weather,  no  worrying  about  f tidy’s  illness.  Yeah,  that 
was  just  it.  He  couldn’t  go  back  to  the  gang  now. 
Judy  would  never  forgive  him  for  destroying  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  trust  she  had  placed  in  him,  and  besides, 
what  if  Joe  should  become  suspicious  and  refuse  him 
a  job—? 

Here  his  reveries  were  broken  by  the  sight  of  a 
woman  hurrying  along  the  walk.  She  paused  a  sec¬ 
ond  beside  his  cab,  then  turned  away,  but  Murphy, 
eager  to  pick  up  a  fare,  dashed  across  to  open  the 
door. 

Once  under  the  wheel,  he  inquired,  “Where  to, 
lady?”  mechanically,  and  shifted  gears. 

“124  East  72nd,”  she  replied,  her  voice  strident  and 
trembling  hysterically. 

Probably  she  had  just  had  a  spat  with  her  husband, 
Murphy  chuckled  to  himself.  You  could  never  tell 
in  this  business.  First  you  carried  them  to  be  mar¬ 
ried;  next  you  carried  them  to  be  divorced.  He 


glanced  briefly  into  the  mirror  as  they  passed  under 
a  streetlamp.  Hrn,  she  was  still  young  and  good-look¬ 
ing.  She  might  be  thirty,  he  decided.  Her  face 
showed  signs  of  emotional  conflict,  but  her  general 
demeanor  was  one  of  strained  calm.  What  made 
women  act  like  this,  anyway?  Now,  if  he  were  her 
husband—. 

He  settled  down  to  negotiating  the  tricky  wet  pave¬ 
ments  and  gradually  his  mind  turned  to  thoughts  of 
Judy  and  of  the  hospital  bill  that  was  sure  to  come. 
If  he  could  only  go  back  to  Joe’s  for  just  a  little  while- 
before  she  got  out.  She  would  never  know,  and  he 

could  use  her  sickness  as 
an  excuse  for  a  short 
leave.  Only  ten  more 
days  and  Judy  would  be 
home  again!  The  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  occasion 
overwhelmed  Murphy. 
He  felt  helpless,  weighed 
down  by  an  intolerable 
burden  of  responsibility. 
So  absorbed  was  he  that 
he  almost  ran  past  his 
destination.  Jamming  on 
his  brakes  and  swearing 
softly  under  his  breath, 
he  apologized  and  turned 
into  the  driveway. 

On  the  return  trip  he 
drove  more  slowly.  The 
mist  was  getting  thicker, 
so  thick  that  the  street- 
lamps  glowed  only  feebly 
on  either  side.  Small  rivulets  were  crossing  the  streets 
from  the  overflowing  gutters,  and  the  water  made  a 
whooshing  sound  as  his  wheels  threw  it  up  under  the 
fenders.  The  windshield  wiper  beat  out  a  monoto¬ 
nous  “clack,  clack,”  like  the  ticking  of  some  ancient 
grandfather  clock.  He  seemed  to  hear  the  click  of 
dice  and  the  low  mumblings  of  gamblers.  Resolutely 
he  shook  his  head  as  if  to  erase  the  scene  from  his 
mind,  and  reaching  over,  he  turned  on  the  radio. 
Music  always  seemed  to  help  him  in  these  fits  of  des¬ 
pondency. 

What  was  that  in  the  road?  He  began  to  ease  on 
his  brakes  as  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  black  hat  and 
overcoat  loomed  up  before  his  headlights.  The  fig¬ 
ure  was  waving  an  arm;  Murphy  halted  abruptly  and 
opened  the  door.  The  man  got  into  the  back  seat 
with  alacrity  and  settled  himself  nervously  in  a  cor¬ 
ner. 

“Where—?”  Murphy  began. 
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|usi  drive  around— anywhere,  so  long  as  von  keep 
moving,'  he  directed  in  a  low.  clipped  tone. 

Having  noticed  his  soaking  coat  and  hat.  Murphv 
ottered,  “Got  plentv  of  heat  in  the  back?” 

"I’ll  huh.”  came  back  to  him.  almost  inaudibly. 

“W  ant  to  keep  the  radio  on?"  he  pursued. 

"It's  O.K.  bv  me.  pal.  his  passenger  retorted, 
slightly  irritated,  "just  keep  moving.” 

Murphv  lapsed  into  silence.  He  had  never  seen 
the  man  before,  but.  then,  what  difference  did  that 
make?  One  saw  thousands  of  strangers  during  the 
course  of  a  vear  in  this  business.  Still,  there  was 
something  queer  about  this  fellow’s  actions,  some¬ 
thing  unusual  in  his  furtive  glances  outside  the  cab 
and  his  obv  ions  uneasiness. 

The  musical  program  on  the  radio  was  abruptly 
cut  short  bv  a  police  call:  “Calling  car  number  four, 
calling  car  number  four.  .  .  .  Proceed  at  once  to 
three-seven-two  Bristol  Avenue  to  investigate  robbery 
of  jewelry  store.  Night  policeman  was  clubbed.  As¬ 
sailant  wore  black  hat  and  overcoat,  and  ran  in  di¬ 
rection  of  Asbury  Drive.  .  .  .  Calling  car  number 
four,  calling—” 

Suddenly  Murphy’s  passenger  snapped  out.  “Can 
that  stuff,  buddy,”  he  barked. 

Murphv  started  involuntarily,  his  brain  awhirl. 
For  a  few  moments  he  could  not  check  the  fear  that 
ran  through  him  like  an  electric  current,  destroying 
all  rationalism.  From  his  deductions  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  carrying  a  criminal.  But  how 
was  he  to  get  rid  of  him?  Did  he  know  the  town? 
If  he  didn’t,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  get  rid  of 
him  by  carrying  him  in  a  roundabout  way  to  Bristol 
Avenue,  and  trust  to  the  cops  to  relieve  him  of  this 
dangerous  shoplifter? 

So,  without  apparent  intention  of  having  a  definite 
destination,  he  turned  leisurely  off  Asbury  Drive  and 
proceeded  through  side  streets  toward  Bristol  Avenue. 
He  listened  intently  for  signs  of  movement  in  the 
rear.  None  came.  Satisfied  that  his  passenger  was 
ignorant  of  the  neighborhood,  he  started  to  turn  into 
a  street  leading  directly  to  the  avenue.  It  was  as  if 
his  movement  were  a  signal;  cold  steel  jabbed  into 
the  back  of  his  neck,  and  an  infuriated  voice  cried 
heatedly: 

“One  more  pass  like  that,  buddy,  and  you’ll  take 
a  nice  long  ride.  Now  turn  this  buggy  around  and 
get  going.  Got  plenty  of  gas?  O.K.,  just  take  it  easy, 
smart  guy,  and  no  funny  stuff,  see?” 

An  hour  passed.  Murphy  itched  to  turn  on  the 
radio,  but  he  dared  not  attempt  it.  Since  the  man 


offered  not  one  word  of  conversation,  he  was  forced 
10  resort  once  more  to  occupying  his  thoughts  with  a 
review  of  his  seemingly  endless  problem  of  raising 
money.  Staring  moodily  at  the  drops  of  water  zig- 
zagging  down  the  windshield,  he  considered  and  re¬ 
considered  every  possibility,  but  he  could  reach  no 
conclusion,  always  ending  against  a  blank  wall. 

I  he  appearance  of  the  first  milk  wagon  aroused 
him  from  these  contemplations  and  brought  him  to 
the  realization  that  he  had  less  than  two  hours  left 
in  which  to  collect  his  five-clollar  shortage.  First  he 
had  to  get  rid  of  his  unwelcome  passenger,  but  how 
was  he  going  to  do  it?  It  was  certain  that  he  had 
to  empty  his  cab  before  he  could  pick  up  another 
larc.  What  if  he  could—.  He  grabbed  the  emergency 
brake,  brought  the  cab  to  a  screeching,  skidding  stop, 
and  slammed  the  unsuspecting  man,  dazed  for  a 
moment,  into  the  floor.  In  that  moment  Murphy 
was  over  the  seat  and  upon  him,  frantically  clutching 
at  the  automatic  in  his  hand.  Seizing  it,  he  threw  it 
out  the  window  and  began  to  drag  the  thief,  now  re¬ 
gaining  his  senses,  into  the  street. 

Murphy  couldn’t  remember  how'  it  happened. 
I  here  was  a  sudden  blinding,  searing  pain  in  his 
head,  continued  triphammer  blows  to  his  tortured 
stomach,  and  then  merciful  oblivion.  Blackness 
swirled  dizzily  through  his  brain,  intense  silence  filled 
his  ears  with  a  low,  musical  humming,  and  he  felt  a 
strange  warmth  and  comfort. 

Minutes  later  he  awoke  on  the  cold,  damp  concrete, 
his  head  reeling  and  blood  pouring  profusely  from  a 
lacerated  ear  and  a  broken  nose.  Arising  to  a  sitting 
posture,  he  wiped  his  sleeve  tenderly  across  his 
bruised  lips  and  looked  for  his  cab.  It  was  nowhere 
in  sight.  Oh,  well,  it  was  “hot”  and  the  guy  would 
probably  abandon  it  for  headquarters  to  pick  up.  He 
should  worry! 

Pulling  himself  painfully  to  his  feet,  he  examined 
himself  closely  for  further  injuries,  and  finding  none, 
he  plunged  his  hand  into  his  coat  pocket.  A  slow, 
crooked  smile  spread  across  his  blood-smeared  face  as 
he  pulled  out  a  bulging  wallet.  Yeah,  he  should 
worry!  It’s  not  every  day  you  can  lift  a  crook’s  pock- 
etbook  and  get  away  with  it!  Nervously  he  yanked 
the  zipper  open  and  riffled  through  the  bills.  Almost 
three  hundred  dollars,  he  decided.  He  gazed  at  the 
wallet  a  moment,  caressing  it  fondly,  and  stowed  it 
safely  in  his  breast  pocket. 

“Yeah,  taxi  driving  sure  is  hell,”  Murphy  reflected 
cheerfully,  as  he  limped  valiantly  toward  Pete’s  Diner. 


. . .  and  to  everybody 
more  smoking  pleasure 

Chesterfield  Cigarettes  in  their 
attractive  Christmas  cartons 
appeal  to  everyone.  Their 
refreshing  mildness  and  better 
taste  give  smokers  everywhere 
more  pleasure. 
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I  Love  My  Wife 


DEAR  [ O H \ .  Well,  how’s  the  old  boy?  You 
know.  1  can't  get  used  to  it.  reading  about  you 
everywhere,  and  hearing  people  talking  about  you. 
And  to  think  that  we  were  in  college  together,  John; 
seventeen  rears  ago.  that  was.  And  when  things  be¬ 
gan  to  happen  last  around  here  in  New  York,  I 
thought  about  you  out  there  in  Michigan  the  very 
first  thing. 

Tilings  really  have  been  happening  to  me  lately, 
but  I  ll  have  to  go  back  a  little  so  you  can  get  the 
straight  of  it  all.  Then  I  can  get  at  the  thing  that 
started  me  writing  this  to  you. 

You  remember  back  at  State,  when  I  started  going 
with  Louise  Sidney.  Of  course  you  do;  you  used  to 
talk  to  me  about  her  yourself,  John.  Maybe  you 
really  got  me  interested  in  her.  I  don’t  know  about 
that,  but  anyway  I  fell  in  love  with  Louise  from  the 
first.  Love  did  some  funny  things  to  me,  I  remem¬ 
ber.  When  I  saw  Louise  didn't  like  it,  I  cpiit  going 
around  am  old  place,  with  you  and  the  rest.  Not 
that  Louise  objected  really,  but  she  said  that  a  man 
of  rav  position  and  money  should  make  some  dis¬ 
tinctions. 

Believe  me,  John,  1  regretted  breaking  with  you 
there  for  a  while.  Honestly,  I  didn't  know  that  you 
were  so  set  on  Louise  yourself.  And  naturally  I  got 
kind  of  mad  when  you  talked  high  with  me  and  said 
Louise  preferred  me  because  of  my  money,  because 
I  was  “secure.” 

I  always  admitted  your  superior  talents,  John,  and 
I  do  now— why,  you’re  famous!  But  I  never  will  be¬ 
lieve  what  you  said  then,  about  Louise’s  falling  for 
me  because  I  was  pretty  well  fixed  financially.  No, 
Louise  loved  me;  she  told  me  so  herself.  I  was  really 
crazy  about  her,  John,  and  she  loved  me,  too,  I’m 
sure. 

Oh,  I  was  plenty  mad  with  you!  You  said  Louise 
wasn’t  on  the  up  and  up  about  the  whole  thing.  You 
said  she  was  looking  for  security,  and  that  she 
“thought”  that  she  had  found  it  in  me.  While  you, 
you  were  working  most  of  your  way  through,  then. 

Well,  I  shot  back  at  you  that  you  were  all  wrong; 
you  were  mad  because  I  was  beating  your  time  with 
Louise.  I  know  that  some  girls  do  like  you  said, 
come  to  college  to  get  a  husband  with  money.  But 
that’s  not  like  Louise  Sidney,  didn’t  I  tell  you  that 
a  thousand  times?  She  and  I  were  in  love,  John. 
My  money  and  my  job  with  the  old  man’s  firm  when 
I  got  out  of  college  was  merely  incidental.  And  she 
didn’t  just  make  it  look  like  she  loved,  like  you  said. 
No,  Louise  wasn’t  that  kind. 

You  laughed  at  that.  You  said,  too,  that  Louise 
was  a  fool  for  thinking  that  money  meant  security. 
!  know  I  hadn’t  earned  the  money  I  was  spending, 
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but  so  what?)  You  said  then  that  brains  were  the 
only  real  security  and  Louise  didn’t  see  that. 

Oh,  yes!  Louise  always  admired  your  brains,  John; 
but  she  was  a  little  mad  because  you  were  insinuating 
that  I  didn’t  have  much  brains. 

Well,  John,  all  that’s  over  now.  Sure,  you  made 
five  times  as  much  as  I  did  last  year,  but  you’ve  got 
to  admit  that  you  can’t  do  that  every  year.  Anyway, 

1  was  just  getting  back  on  my  feet  good.  Louise  and 
1  forgave  you  long  ago,  for  what  you  said  back  then. 
Every  so  often,  too,  we’d  read  where  you’d  published 
something  and  we’d  talk  about  you.  Then  I  wrote 
you  a  letter  last  year,  congratulating  you,  and  you 
answered. 

But  to  get  back  to  Louise.  We  were  happy  to¬ 
gether,  John.  Then  there  were  the  two  children, 
Betty  and  the  boy  we  named  after  you,  John.  Maybe 
I  was  a  little  sentimental  about  that,  hut  I  wanted 
to  show  you  how  I  felt,  understand.  No  hard  feel¬ 
ings,  in  spite  of  what  you’d  said. 

Oh,  we  had  the  usual  family  scraps,  too,  as  time 
went  on.  But  I  really  loved  my  wife.  She  was  let¬ 
ting  Betty  run  around  too  much,  I  thought,  with  a 
girl  named  Barbara  Sweeney;  but  she  pointed  out 
that  the  Sweeneys  were  influential,  and  maybe  she 
was  right.  But  the  Sweeney  girl  didn't  strike  me  as 
being  the  type  Betty  should  go  with  at  that  age,  not 
tpiite  fourteen.  Barbara  was  a  bit  wild  and  went  to 
a  fashionable  girls’  school,  and  Betty  wanted  to  go 
there,  too.  I  said  No,  because  Betty  was  too  young 
and  then  the  school  was  pretty  expensive  and  I  was 
just  getting  back  on  my  feet,  that  was  in  ’35. 

I  was  really  sorry  about  that  argument,  though.  It 
seemed  to  put  a  wall  between  Louise  and  me.  And 
it  was  about  this  time  that  I  discovered  Louise  was 
going  around  with  Mabel  Everitt  and  her  set.  I 
think  I  told  you  about  Mabel  once.  She  married 
Dave  Wingham  back  in  ’28,  after  divorcing  Bob  Fel¬ 
ler,  the  band  leader. 

Well,  I  didn’t  really  object  to  Louise’s  associating 
with  Mabel  and  Dave.  Dave  was  coming  up  in  the 
world,  then,  making  twenty  thousand  a  year.  And  I 
suppose  it  was  good  to  know  a  fellow  like  Dave.  1 
was  drawing  only  eight  thousand  myself. 

Mabel’s  people,  the  Everitts,  were  big  people  too; 
I  had  known  her  for  years  and  she  was  a  nice  girl. 
As  for  Dave,  I  think  Mabel  had  pulled  him  up  from 
a  little  college  called  Williams.  Anyway,  she  got  him 
a  good  job,  and  he  was  doing  pretty  good.  I  never 
did  really  like  Dave;  he  wasn’t  in  my  class,  you  under¬ 
stand.  And  I  was  rather  piqued  at  Mabel  for  doing 
what  she  had.  I  talked  to  her  quite  a  bit. 

Once  she  said  to  me,  “Oh,  so  you  think  I  did  Dave 
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an  injustice  by  helping  him  up?  I  loved  Dave, 
didn’t  I?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  said,  “but  sometimes  I  wonder 
how  much  he  loved  you,  knowing  what  marrying  an 
Everitt  would  mean.” 

Well,  she  was  pretty  mad  for  awhile,  John,  and  I 
really  can't  blame  her.  It’s  the  truth  that  hurts,  you 
know.  And  I  think  I  could  see  enough  into  human 
nature  to  know  what  I  was  talking  about.  Mabel 
saw  it,  too,  when  her  temper  cooled  a  little.  And  she 
begged  my  pardon  a  thousand  times.  She  really  had 
sense,  balance,  despite  having  married  Dave. 

Meanwhile  Louise  was  acting  up.  We  weren’t 
sleeping  in  the  same  room.  Mind  you,  I  really  loved 
Louise,  and  I  thought  this  would  blow  over.  After 
all,  Betty  had  gone  to  that  girls’  school;  Louise  had 
had  her  way  about  that.  But  I  noticed  she  quit  see¬ 
ing  Mabel  and  Dave,  and  when  I  went  around  I 
was  usually  alone,  on  the  sly,  sort  of,  because  I  didn’t 
want  to  offend  Louise.  I  loved  my  wife,  even  then. 
Still,  I  saw  where  I’d  made  a  mistake,  marrying 
Louise  so  soon,  almost  in  college.  After  seeing  Mabel 
for  a  while,  I  could  tell  we  were  made  for  each  other. 

Mabel  and  I  decided  one  evening  to  get  married. 
We  were  two  of  a  kind,  you  understand.  And  1 
knew  I  couldn’t  live  without  her.  So  Mabel  went  to 
Reno  and  got  her  divorce  from  Dave;  very  easily, 
and  very  quietly.  Louise  knew  what  was  up.  She 
said  to  me,  “All  right,  Bill,  go  right  ahead.  Divorce 
me,  if  you  want  to— I  won’t  object!  I’ve  been  a  fool, 
I  know  that,  and  that’s  why  I’m  not  contesting  you.” 

We  had  loved  each  other,  Louise  and  I.  But  some¬ 
how  things  just  didn’t  work  out.  I  got  a  divorce 
from  Louise,  and  we  arranged  to  have  the  children 
six  months  each. 

Betty  was  a  pretty  girl  at  fifteen,  brunette,  with  my 
own  brown  eyes.  But  I  couldn’t  see  that  the  school 
had  done  her  much  good. 

Well,  Mabel  came  back  from  Reno  in  April  and 
we  were  married  in  August.  Louise  went  up  into 
New  England,  and  Betty  and  Johnny  stayed  up  there 
part  of  the  spring  and  all  summer.  I  respected  Louise 
all  the  time,  understand;  we  were  still  good  friends, 
though  I  never  went  to  see  her  and  never  saw  her 
in  New  York. 

Mabel  literally  fell  in  love  with  Betty  that  fall 
when  she  came  to  live  with  us.  Mabel,  you  know% 
is  blond  and  pretty;  Betty  was  a  brunette,  brown 
eyes,  and  they  got  on  swell;  better  than  I’d  really  ex¬ 
pected.  Johnny  was  quieter,  but  smart  as  a  whip, 
like  you.  We  made  no  mistake  naming  him  John! 

A  wonderful  winter  that  was  in  New  York.  I  got 
a  salary  raise;  Mabel  was  a  lot  of  help,  too.  And 
I  knew  then  I  really  loved  Mabel.  Louise  and  I  had 
been  good  friends,  I  suppose;  and  once  I  thought  I 
loved  her,  but  never  like  I  love  Mabel.  Mabel  is  a 
darling— I’m  just  sentimental  enough  to  say  it. 

Betty  went  to  another  school  that  winter,  one  Ma¬ 
bel  and  I  had  picked  out  together.  And  Johnny  was 
in  high  school.  In  the  spring  I  really  hated  to  give 
Johnny  up.  Despite  his  evident  unfriendliness  to¬ 
ward  Mabel,  we  got  on  pretty  good,  except  once  in 
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a  while  when  he  talked  about  his  mother,  Louise, 
making  rather  cutting  remarks  about  Mabel  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  wouldn’t  stand  for  that! 

That  summer  Mabel  and  I  went  on  a  cruise;  the 
children  were  in  New  England  with  Louise.  I  was 
afraid  Johnny  seemed  too  anxious  to  leave  and  get 
back  with  his  mother.  Betty  was  swell.  She  took  it 
wonderfully,  promising  to  write  us  as  soon  as  we  got 
back  in  New  York. 

Betty  surprised  me  a  little  that  August  when  she 
came  down  from  New  England— it  was  August  of  last 
year.  She  was  just  sixteen  and  as  grown  as  a  lady. 
She  laughed  a  lot  and  talked  to  me  as  freely  as  cotdd 
be.  Too  freely  at  times,  I  suppose. 

We  were  pretty  close  for  awhile  there,  Betty  and  I. 
One  evening  we  dined  downtown,  and  there  were 
some  pretty  dancers— for  entertainment,  you  under¬ 
stand.  Betty  and  I  could  hardly  eat  for  watching 
them.  Particularly  the  brunette  on  the  extreme 
right.  My,  what  a  dancer! 

Well,  Betty  and  I  were  sitting  there,  sipping  our 
drinks.  Betty  had  had  more  than  I  thought  she 
should.  But  I  was  watching  the  girl  on  the  right; 
I  murmured,  “Darn,  she’s  pretty!” 

Betty  caught  my  eye,  she  was  a  bit  supercilious. 
“Damn  your  darns,”  Betty  said.  “What  do  you  think 
I  am,  Bill,  a  baby?”  She  called  me  Bill,  you  see.  But 
I  was  so  taken  aback  at  what  she’d  said  that  I  could 
hardly  watch  the  dancers.  I  fumbled  for  a  cigarette, 
and  Betty  had  to  have  one  too.  I  watched  her  face 
as  I  held  the  light.  Sixteen,  she  was,  and  looked 
twenty.  I  couldn’t  realize  it  was  Betty,  my  daughter. 

I  said,  “I  didn’t  know  you  said  things  like  that, 
Betty.”  I  was  a  little  ashamed  at  myself  as  soon  as 
I’d  said  it.  Betty  blew  smoke  into  the  air  and  turned 
toward  me.  I  could  tell  she  was  irritated. 

“Don't  be  a  damned  fool,  Bill,”  she  said,  and  1 
didn’t  say  anything  else. 

That  evening  Mabel  was  out  somewhere  and  Betty 
and  I  were  alone.  Betty’d  been  talking  to  someone 
over  the  telephone,  and  when  she  came  back  into  the 
room,  I  said,  “Betty,  I  notice  you’ve  been  going  out 
with  Jack  Sommers.” 

“Yes?”  Betty  said. 

“Well,”  I  replied,  “I  don’t  exactly  disapprove  of 
Jack,  but  frankly,  Betty,  I  don’t  like  it.” 

Betty,  for  some  reason,  kissed  me  on  the  forehead. 
“Bill,”  she  said,  “don’t  try  to  make  believe  you’re 
such  an  old  papa.  I’ve  got  eyes,  haven’t  I?  Don’t 
try  to  be  a  damned  Victorian  when  I  know  very  well 
you  aren’t.” 

“Betty!”  I  said. 

“Yes,  Bill,  just  be  yourself;  that’s  the  way  I  like 
you.  What  does  it  matter  whether  I  go  out  with 
Jack  or  not?  Maybe  we’ll  get  married.  Then  if  we 
don’t  seem  to  be  made  for  each  other,  we  can  simply 
get  a  divorce.” 

“Betty,  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  saying!” 

“Yes,  I  do,  Bill.  We  talked  it  over  hundreds  of 
times  at  school.  You  marry,  and  if  something  goes 
wrong,  you  get  a  divorce  and  try  again.  That’s  the 
wrav  you  did,  Bill.  And  Mabel.” 
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1  shook  my  head.  "No,  Betty,  you  don't  under¬ 
stand.  You  really  don't  know  the  circumstances.” 

"Bill,  I'm  grown  now;  for  God's  sake,  don't  give  me 
am  of  your  little  lies.  1  know  things;  I  know  damn 
well  what  1  want,  and  I’m  going  to  get  it.” 

John,  you  can't  imagine  how  that  made  me  feel. 
I  called  myself  a  hundred  fools— for  ever  letting 
Louise  send  Betty  away  when  she  was  so  young;  for 
encouraging  Betty's  attachment  to  Mabel.  I  love  Ma¬ 
bel.  understand,  but  she  had  put  ideas  in  Betty’s  head. 

I  know  Betty  didn't  mean  to  be  vulgar.  She  wanted 
to  show  me  she  was  modern.  Well,  she  certainly- 
showed  me  what  a  perfect  set  of  fools  Louise  and  I 
had  been.  Betty  had  seen  plenty,  but  I  still  felt  that 
she  didn't  understand  all  the  angles,  and  I  could 
never  explain  them  to  her.  I  was  really  hurt,  John. 
And  for  awhile  I  tried  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  I 
tried  to  talk  to  Betty,  but  the  more  I  talked  the  more 
I  kept  asking  myself:  Is  this  Betty,  my  daughter?  But, 
beyond  that  there  was  nothing  I  could  do.  Betty  was 
going  back  to  school  soon,  and  when  she  left,  I  felt 
hurt  and  helpless. 

All  the  time  Mabel  was  wonderful.  She  saw  I  was 
upset  and  she  did  a  hundred  things  to  try  to  help 
me  get  my  mind  off  the  trouble— whatever  it  was;  she 
wasn’t  sure  exactly  what.  She  even  showed  me  little 
restaurants  where  you  could  eat  and  forget  about 
everything.  Music  and  champagne  and  dancing.  1 
think  it  was  then  I  loved  Mabel  most. 

Once  or  twice  we  dined  at  Reynolt’s,  where  Betty 
and  I  had  seen  the  pretty  brunette  dancing.  Well, 
she  was  still  there,  and  pretty  as  ever!  And  what  a 
dancer! 

But  one  thing  disturbed  me  that  night.  I  saw 
across  the  room  someone  whom  I  thought  I  recog¬ 
nized.  And  when  she  got  up,  between  two  men  and 
went  out,  1  saw  it  was  Louise!  I  was  surprised,  be¬ 
cause  I  never  knew  Louise  to  come  down  to  New 
York.  But  there  she  was,  John,  and  she  was  drunk 
that  evening.  Somehow  I  felt  sick  at  the  stomach, 
and  I  didn’t  even  want  to  watch  the  girl  on  the  right 
dance.  Mabel  and  I  left  and  went  home. 

For  awhile  I  was  a  little  stunned,  and  when  I 


thought  things  over,  1  found  that  I  had  lost  all  re¬ 
spect  for  Louise.  And,  John,  here  I  come  to  the  part 
of  the  letter  I  mentioned  earlier.  I  don’t  want 
Louise  to  have  the  children  this  summer.  I’m  send¬ 
ing  Betty  abroad,  but  Johnny,  well,  I  kind  of  thought 
you  might  want  to  see  Johnny  this  summer.  He’s  a 
swell  kid,  intelligent,  and  1  know  you’ll  like  him. 
The  boy  needs  it,  John,  something  more  stable  than 
Louise  can  oiler  him.  I  really  don’t  feel  up  to  look¬ 
ing  after  him  myself  this  summer.  Other  things  have 
turned  up. 

Mabel  wanted  us  to  keep  Johnny,  but  I  objected. 
And  Mabel  hasn’t  been  speaking  to  me  for  quite 
awhile;  but  1  think  it’ll  blow  over.  I  love  my  wife 
as  much  as  ever,  John,  believe  that. 

But  she  tells  me  I  go  downtown  too  often  to  dine. 
Or  rather  stay  down  there.  Well,  isn’t  it  my  privi¬ 
lege?  Busy  at  the  office  all  afternoon,  except  for  a 
few  cocktails  around  four.  Then  when  I  get  off  I 
want  some  relaxation,  and  I  dine  downtown.  All 
the  waiters  at  Reynolt’s  know  me  now,  know  exactly 
where  I  want  to  sit,  where  I  can  watch  the  pretty 
brunette  dance.  v 

I  met  her  once  the  past  week.  Her  name  is  Joan. 
Seen  close  she’s  as  pretty  as  she  looks  dancing.  She 
laughs  a  lot  and  does  some  funny  things,  but  when 
you  really  come  to  know  her  you  find  she  does  have 
some  brains  in  that  pretty  head  of  hers! 

Well,  John,  I’ll  close  now.  I  know  you’ll  like 
Johnny  a  lot  .  .  .  drop  me  a  card  when  you  think 
I  should  send  him.  I’ve  been  sitting  here  three  hours 
now,  writing  this  letter.  It’s  past  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  but  Mabel  is  not  sleeping  here  tonight.  I 
don’t  know  exactly  what’s  got  into  Mabel  lately,  but 
I  still  love  her,  John;  at  least,  I  respect  her  a  lot. 
We’ve  always  been  good  friends.  I  should  hate  to 
see  her  push  her  threat  to  get  a  divorce  ...  al¬ 
though,  as  I  said,  Joan  down  at  Reynolt’s  has  got 
some  brains,  if  you  get  to  know  her. 

So  long,  John,  and  thanks  for  taking  over  Johnny. 
You’ll  like  him,  I  know. 

Sincerely, 

Bill. 


QUARREL 

I  think  it  was  the  impatience  in  your  eyes, 

The  adolescent  sophistries  you  said  .  .  . 

“Love  is  not  real— there  is  no  happiness  .  .  .” 
That  made  me  turn  from  you  in  sudden  dread, 
And  say  the  estranging  and  deceptive  words 
That  since  have  splintered  in  my  heart  like  swords. 


Effective  scene:  the  dialogue  superb, 

To  the  inevitable  ironic  laugh. 

We  faced  each  other,  our  ill-spoken  words 
Frozen  between  us  like  an  epitaph. 

—Virginia  Hodges. 
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The  Carnival,  by  Frederick  Prokosch.  Harper  and 

Brothers. 

One  finds  in  this  new  volume  of  poems  by  Mr. 
Prokosch  the  same  sense  of  foreboding  that  charac¬ 
terized  the  earlier  volume,  The  Assassins.  There  is 
the  same  preocupation  with  social  and  political  dis¬ 
integration,  the  same  dread  of  chaos  and  awareness 
of  crisis.  Yet  the  newer  poems  seem  somehow  more 
personal  and  more  lyric  than  those  of  the  previous 
volume,  while  possessing  the  same  fine  and  disciplined 
craftsmanship.  The  philosophy  has  advanced  but 
little,  yet  here  the  poet  seems  to  be  at  once  more 
despairing  and  more  optimistic.  He  still  offers  love 
as  the  only  real  solution.  In  The  Assassins,  love  was 
the  medium  through  which  man  was  made  aware  of 
humanity  itself  and  the  common  doom: 

“ . love 

Made  us  aware  of  those  half-hidden  sleepers, 
Rumours  of  other  tribes  more  profligate. 

The  sighing  furies,  malignant  silence  covering 
The  suspected  quarter  of  our  twilit  city  .  .  . 

Yes  it  was  love  that  made  us  understand  .  .  .” 

And  in  The  Carnival,  there  is  an  aspect  of  this  same 
idea  re-stated: 

“O  heart  ...  at  peace 

Only  in  love:  in  love,  yet  curiously 

Not  wholly  unprepared,  like  the  cliff-dwelling  doves 

Mating  through  passing  storms;  not  hopelessly 

Lost  in  our  world;  in  love  though  still 

Crouched  in  the  shadow  of  death.” 

In  The  Carnival,  Mr.  Prokosch  shows  even  more 
emphatically  his  con  temporary  quality,  his  absorp¬ 
tion  in  the  contemporary  scene.  He  is  the  individual 
in  a  period  of  transition:  “We  are  groping  Out  of 
one  age  into  another.”  He  is  the  individual  in  a 
godless  age,  a  time  of  change  and  instability  and  un¬ 
belief.  In  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  this  collection, 
New  Year’s  Eve,  he  stresses  an  idea  that  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  shared  by  every  thinking  person  today— namely, 
the  necessity  for  some  real  and  unshakable  conviction, 
a  faith,  a  belief  that  one  feels  passionately  enough  to 
stake  his  life  on.  Our  generation  has  been  accused 
of  lacking  the  courage  of  its  convictions.  What  it 
really  lacks  is  the  convictions  themselves.  In  New 
Year's  Eve,  therefore,  we  find  a  voicing  of  the  need 
of  a  generation: 

“O,  dreams  mean  desolation,  dreams  mean  grief, 

I  know:  and  still  with  energy  and  love 
I  dream  that  like  Magellan  I  might  move 
Through  straits  and  wishes  to  some  vast  belief.” 

We  find  also  a  nostalgia  for  the  past,  especially  in 
the  lovely  lyric,  Evening,  with  its  familiar  and  en¬ 
dearing  recollections,  and  in  New  Year’s  Eve,  where 
“the  glow,  the  solace  of  a  childhood’s  laughter”  is 
somehow  comforting. 
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The  tone  of  Eclogue  is  despairing,  from  its  vigor¬ 
ous  first  line,  “No  one  dies  cleanly  now,”  to: 

“The  loved  are  sick  of  love. 

Love  is  strangled  with  words: 

Beauty  sighs  in  her  bed: 

The  faithful,  calm,  and  good 
Follow  the  songs  of  birds 
No  longer  down  the  woods.” 

Yet  in  Arena  there  is  a  re-statement  of  the  poet’s 
belief  in  love,  and  in  the  necessity  of  remaining  faith¬ 
ful  to  this  principle: 

“O  what  unspeakable  glory 
Awaits  all  those  who  have 
Through  all  the  fear  and  fury 
Brought,  neither  brave  nor  fiery 
But  merely  faithful,  love?” 

Mr.  Prokosch  is  still  sure  of  love,  blessing  “the  pure 
and  singular  power  to  love  and  die,”  but  he  dreads 
the  day  “when  Nature  turns  at  last  Her  icy  head  to¬ 
ward  Love:  and  sees:  and  kills.”  So  The  Carnival  is 
at  once  more  optimistic  and  sure  in  its  re-affirmation 
of  faith  in  love,  and  yet  more  despairing  in  its  fear 
that  one  day  even  this  saving  principle  of  love  will  be 
annihilated. 

The  Ode  at  the  end  is  perhaps  the  clearest  and 
most  complete  exposition  thus  far  of  Mr.  Prokosch’s 
ideas  and  philosophy,  containing  the  key  to  his  own 
inner  development,  as  he 

“.  .  .  lovingly  sought  .  .  .  some  link  or  music’s 
Conducting  phrase:  the  pure  and  immediate  channel 
From  this  small  room,  these  papers,  this  catastrophe 
To  the  eternal:  the  lucid:  the  song.  .  .  .” 

He  warns  us  that  it  is  better  “to  be  blindly  in  love 
Than  gloat  on  the  lyric  was  or  the  lustrous  will  be,” 
and  prays  that  his  power  may  be  “hunger,  control, 
the  Eye  and  the  endless  longing  to  love  and  discern.” 
His  comment  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  brilliant  and  illuminating: 

“What  they  desire  is  a  god,  and  the  old  simple  power 
To  send  their  implacable  chorus  of  thoughts 

From  the  fragile  and  singular  body  out  to  the  theatre 

Of  the  collective  father.  To  trust  and  forget. 

What  has  faded  away  from  the  world  is  the  candid  silence. 
The  faith  in  the  eye  and  the  wish  to  linger; 

And  what  has  come  is  the  victory  by  shock.  Our  nerves  are 

The  vessels  of  speed  and  destruction.  .  .  .” 

Finally,  in  this  immensely  significant  poem  he 
gives  us  a  hint  of  what  his  own  work  in  the  future 
is  to  be:  .  .  .  “the  moving  voices  Of  the  forsaken 

shall  now  be  my  forests,  my  legend.” 

Mr.  Prokosch  represents  the  faithful  in  a  world  of 
broken  standards  and  shifting  values,  and  his  com¬ 
ments  and  philosophy  in  his  brilliant,  forceful  poetry 
are  often  telling  and  profound,  from  the  delicate 
‘‘Now  Dusk  Caresses  All  Our  Heads”  to  the  strong 
and  authentic  Ode. 

—Virginia  Hodges. 
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(Continued  from  Page  10) 

rich  dame  will  think  I’m  just  taking  a  lot  of  time  to 
make  a  good  selection.  So  listen—”  and  I  listened 
intently  to  what  she  had  to  say. 

“When  new  people  come  to  me  to  get  them  a  job, 
I  can’t  judge  what  they’re  like  in  the  few  days  they’re 
here.  And  it’s  almost  impossible  to  judge  them  by 
their  faces.  Why  I’ve  seen  the  sweetest-looking  girls 
come  in  who  couldn’t  hold  a  respectable  job  for 
two  days  before  they’d  be  out  combing  the  streets 
again.  That’s  just  an  example.  We  have  thieves, 
and  what  not  in  this  business,  but  most  of  them  are 
nice  enough.  Anyhow,  I  want  to  please  my  customers 
and  be  proud  of  my  selections,  so  I  got  a  system. 
After  years  in  this  business  I  figured  something  out. 
Here’s  my  secret.  The  girls  who  come  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  all  have  certain  characteristics 
to  start  with— or  should  have  at  any  rate.  Fr’instance 
you  just  heard  that  Mrs.  Van  woman  ask  for  a  good 
person  to  stay  with  her  youngsters,  stay  in  when  she 
is  needed,  and  not  meddle  with  her  elder  son.  Now 
immediately  I  go  to  New  England.  My  workers  from 
there  usually  come  from  large  families  and  they’re 
used  to  being  around  kids.  They’ve  left  home  to 
come  to  the  big  city,  most  of  ’em  scared  to  death,  not 
knowing  what  lies  in  store  for  ’em,  but  all  anxious 
to  make  the  burden  easier  for  their  parents.  I’m 
pretty  sure  that  a  New  England  girl  will  have  just 
the  right  qualities.  She’ll  be  close  to  the  children 


because  they  11  remind  her  of  her  little  sisters  and 
brothers  at  home.  She’ll  be  awed  by  the  prospect  of 
a  large  city  in  which  every  person  is  a  movie  char¬ 
acter,  or  a  gangster,  or  something  out  of  a  story  book. 
She’ll  learn  different  later,  see,  but  that’s  how  she 
feels  now.  She'll  force  herself  to  take  her  nights  out, 
and  perhaps  will  timidly  ease  her  way  into  some 
near-by  movie,  but  when  she’s  asked  to  stay  home 
she  11  do  it  gladly.  And  last,  she’ll  be  so  suspicious 
of  these  New  York  people,  and  so  filled  with  advice 
from  home  to  be  good,  that  she  won’t  do  any  more 
than  be  civil  to  that  eldest  son  for  a  long,  long  time. 
See,  I’ll  get  her  a  New  England  girl  who  just  came 
in."  She  extracted  a  card  from  the  files  with  the 
name  “Agnes  Smith,”  West  Varis,  Maine.  “Oh,  here’s 
just  the  one  I  want.  Do  me  a  favor  will  you.  Run 
out  and  tell  that  Mrs.  Van  that  I’ll  send  just  the 
right  girl  over  to  see  her  this  afternoon  for  an  inter¬ 
view,  and  will  settle  with  her  tomorrow.” 

I  did  the  errand  and  came  back  anxious  for 
more.  I  had  no  sooner  sat  down  than  she  continued. 
“Now  if  this  same  Agnes  Smith  was  a  poor  girl  from 
New  York  City,  instead  of  living  out  in  the  country 
with  her  sisters  and  brothers  and  occasional  boy¬ 
friend,  she  would  have  been  crowded  in  a  dirty  tene¬ 
ment  with  bawling  brats  on  every  floor,  and  peeping 
Toms  at  every  window.  She  might  look  just  as  sweet 
and  innocent,  but  she’s  bound  to  be  tougher.  She 
knows  what  she  wants  and  where  to  get  it,  and  she 
won’t  let  a  job  interfere.  They’re  not  all  like  that, 
mind  you,  but  most  of  them  are.  She  might  like 
Mrs.  Van’s  kids  or  she  might  treat  them  as  tenement 
brats.  She  might  stay  at  home  or  she  might  run 
out  all  night  with  the  butcher  boy,  and  she  might 
control  the  eldest  son  or  she  might  feel  like  teaching 
him  a  few  tricks.  She’d  be  a  good  worker,  because 
she’s  more  used  to  it  than  that  country  girl— that  is, 
this  type  of  work,  but  in  this  case  the  New  England 
girl  would  get  the  job.” 

I  was  fascinated  by  her  wisdom— her  clear  think¬ 
ing.  She  continued. 

“Another  funny  thing  about  city  girls  here  and 
New  Yorkers  in  general.  They  don’t  accept  a  person 
as  a  friend  until  he  proves  himself  so.  My  other  girls, 
especially  the  westerners,  view  every  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  as  a  real  friend  unless  proved  otherwise.  Now, 
if  the  order  came  for  a  sweet,  jolly  girl,  I  might  use 
a  southern  girl  to  fill  the  bill.  Or  perhaps  the  hearty 
western  type.  Or  the  New  Englander  who  is  won 
over  by  means  of  a  long  chat— they  love  to  talk.  Oh, 
I  could  go  on  forever,  son,  but  I  imagine  you  under¬ 
stand  what  I  mean.” 

I  gulped  and  nodded.  I  had  sat  spellbound  during 
this  long  discussion  and  had  not  realized  how  the 
afternoon  had  waned. 

As  I  got  up  to  leave  she  motioned  to  me  to  sit 
down  for  just  a  minute. 

“Son,”  she  said,  “I  just  want  to  add  one  more  thing. 
I  sure  do  appreciate  your  listening  to  an  old  broken- 
down  woman  like  me.  I  haven’t  many  friends,  and 
I  haven’t  much  to  live  for,  not  much  to  be  proud  of. 
But  when  I  leave  this  earth,  which  I  suspect  will  be 
mighty  soon,  I  want  to  leave  knowing  I’ve  done  my 
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bit  in  this  world.  And  son,  I’ll  be  able  to  feel  that 
way.  I  ain't  done  my  studying  in  books,  but  I  done 
my  studying  in  people,  and  through  that  studying 
I've  made  a  lot  of  money.  I  don’t  give  a  hang  about 
that  money  myself.  I  don’t  need  much  to  get  along. 
But  I  get  those  girls  started,  and  I  also  am  able  to 
help  my  Margy  get  the  advantages  that  her  mother 
couldn’t  have.  She’ll  have  a  chance  to  make  real 
use  of  her  brains,  but—”  she  broke  off,  “I  shouldn’t 
be  talking  like  this  to  a  fine  young  man  like  you.” 

I  rose  again.  I  wanted  to  say  something  to  her. 
I  wanted  to  tell  her  how  much  I  thought  of  her— 
what  a  real  person  she  was.  I  wanted  to  explain  to 
her  that  she  possessed  more  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  than  a  million  books  might  impart.  Oh, 
yes,  I  wanted  to  tell  her  so  many  things.  My  eyes 
moistened  slightly  as  I  gazed  at  this  “tough”  Sadie, 
this  wrinkled  old  person  whose  bleary  old  eyes  now 
seemed  to  possess  a  kind,  soft,  warm  glow  which  only 
a  mother  can  have. 

I  remained  speechless,  and  then  I  mumbled  a  good¬ 
bye,  thanked  her  for  showing  me  how  her  business 
worked,  and  promised  I’d  be  back  to  see  her  soon 
again.  “And  may  God  bless  you,”  I  murmured  as 
I  passed  her  on  my  way  out. 

I  had  a  story  if  that’s  what  I  wanted— and  yet,  I  had 
so  much  more.  I  walked  home  slowly.  Upon  arriv¬ 
ing,  I  opened  the  front  door,  and  walked  through  to 
the  living-room  to  where  my  mother  was  sitting.  I 
kissed  my  mother  tenderly  on  the  forehead— and  then 
slowly  mounted  to  my  room. 
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THREE  SONNETS 

Kiffin  Hayes 

I 

/ 

Now  M&rch  is  one  Ijour  old,  with  boots  tight-laced, 
My  Greek  laid  by,  and  chapel  out  of  sight; 

I  crack  and  crunch  in  the  half-certain  light 
Along  the  path  where  two  at  sundown  paced. 

They  turned  here  where  the  broadening  clearing  faced 
The  rising  moon,  and  homeward  strolled  before  the 
night. 

Stars,  trees,  and  earth  are  silent,  and  all  white 
But  Mars,  dull  red,  and  the  creek-bed  purple-traced. 
I  am  no  further  now  from  school  than  home; 

No  nearer  now  the  living  than  the  dead. 

Mid  silvered  ivory  and  crystal  shapes; 

Trees  heaped  and  outlined,  I,  a  dark  form,  roam. 
Here  heart  is  freed,  and  by  moon  shadows  led, 
Flees  from  man’s  lighted  world,  almost  escapes. 

II 

Now  pause  and  hold  some  prayer  before  this  flame; 
This  is  no  simple  match  nor  common  wood, 

This  I  have  sought  and  chosen  to  be  good; 

Nor  can  this  spot  hereafter  be  the  same. 

To  walk  and  rest  are  half  of  living’s  game, 

And  half  to  kindle  fire  and  cook  the  food. 

I  shall  not  taste  hare’s  flesh  nor  squirrel’s  blood, 

But  make  my  fire  to  save  my  kind  from  shame. 

Oh,  little  fire,  the  straws  I  break  are  thin 
But  they  are  dry,  will  kindle  shreds  of  bark 
Of  wild  grape,  old  as  I.  Oh  hold  this  spark. 
The  night  is  cold;  you  would  not  have  me  go 
Of  fire  unfriended,  chilled  in  heart  as  skin, 

Long  homeward  miles  across  the  moonlit  snow. 

III 

The  homeward  miles  are  quickest;  boot-step  rings 
Metallic-echoed  in  the  stone-floored  arch. 

I  am  come  in  from  halls  of  pine  and  larch, 

Round  stone  walls  now,  not  poplars,  the  wind  sings. 
The  hall’s  less  warm  than  vine-wood  fires  that  parch 
The  eyelids,  but  seems  summer  after  March. 

But  warmth  is  kind  as  nests  to  storm-worn  wings. 
Thank  God  for  tea  and  slippers,  neck  unwound 
Of  miles  of  scarf,  and  legs  from  miles  of  string, 

I  sip  my  cup  and  write  down  what  I  bring 
In  from  the  frozen  moon-enchanted  ground 
Of  March,  when  winter’s  grey  becomes  spring’s 
blue— 

But  here  it’s  dawn,  and  I’ve  still  Greek  to  do. 


These  sonnets  were  written  the  first  of  March,  1937 
and  have  been  hammered  at  vainly  for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half.  They  would  not  be  printed  in  this 
issue  were  not  the  rest  of  the  material  impossibly 
long.— Kiffin  Hayes. 
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The  Poet’s  Vision 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

I  won’t;  there  is  no  percentage  in  being  seriohs  and 
if  there  were  I’m  no  newspaper.  The  salvation  of  the 
world  I  resign  to  W.  R.  Hearst,  retired  connoisseur 
and  patron  of  dead  artists,  F.  it.  R.  who  gav£fth£  mob 
public-works  and  a  federal  theatre,  and  the  School 
of  Religion.  Not  even  Juvenal  made  the  world  any 
better,  though  Homer  made  it  more  enjoyable.  The 
illogic  of  that  statement  is  the  result  of  your  own 
conception  of  good ,  better,  best.  Personally  I  like 
Juvenal,  albeit  that,  probably,  is  part  of  the  high¬ 
brow  attitude  involved  in  the  mantle. 

By  which  I  mean,  brethren,  that  as  much  as  I 
enjoy  football— who’ll  lend  me  the  fare  to  Pasadena— 
I  enjoy  my  own  little  games  more  being  involved  in 
a  cumbersome  garment  of  praise  which  seems  to  pro¬ 
hibit  our  direct  contact.  John  Keats  said  nasty 
things  about  the  literary  set,  but  he,  thank  God  for 
his  sake,  didn’t  have  to  be  their  apostle.  Thank  God 
also  for  the  Mantle  of  Ananias  which  hides  a  stuffed 
shirt  better  than  a  varsity  letter  or  a  tails  coat.  Next 
to  my  heart  are  bad  verses  which  I  like  and  fair  ones 
—Do  I  flatter  me?— which  I  don’t.  The  former  are 
tattooed  on  the  body  of  this  death;  the  latter  neatly 
printed  on  the  starched  front.  I  had  a  few  other 
cracks  to  make,  exempli  gratia:  the  college  equivalent 
of  Wine,  Women,  and  Song:  Beer,  Co-Eds,  and  Swing. 
(The  common  quality  of  the  revised  Trinity  being 
insipidity,  lack  of  brains— wine  can  be  quite  heady— 
or  what  you  will.)  But  this  solemn  and  well-inten¬ 
tioned,  well-informed,  and,  like  the  Liberal  Arts 
Course,  well-rounded  editorial  has  gone  far  enough. 
We’ll  give  the  printer  verses  to  fill  up  space  reserved 
for  our  editorial  self;  you  can  guess  whence  they 
came. 


WANTED  —  One  good 
Poet  (male)  and  one  master 
of  the  familiar  essay.  No 
references  required.  Apply 
Archive  Office,  0-010. 
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SONNET 

Since  years  of  discretion  follow  the  age  of  consent 
And  either  passion  wanes  or  reason  grows. 

Our  elders  quake  though  adolescence  knows 
No  reason  for  abashment.  They  relent 
But  lightly,  and  the  little  they  have  spent 
Seems  even  less  to  them  whom  youth  bestows 
Her  specious  bounty  on,  and  they  repose 
Where  only  age  can  bring  the  thought,  “Repent!” 
But— in  some  rage  of  verse  or  prophecy 
I  see  and  tell  the  future’s  clarity: 

While  God  in  his  high  justice  sits  above 
Whatever  may  once  have  chanced  to  you  and  me, 
We  have  not  the  privilege  again  to  be 
The  same  young  fools  who  so  gaily  ran  to  love. 


AD  MUSAM 

Sleepless  I  turn  to  thee,  O  Lady  Muse 
To  pass  with  thee  my  most  loved  hours  of  night, 
T’invoke  thee— and  provoke  thee,  thus  to  write 
Verse  that  will  neither  profit  nor  abuse. 

I  think,  my  Muse,  that  you  will  never  make 
A  satisfact’ry  mistress;  you  can  eat 
So  little  of  my  ration;  you’ve  cold  feet, 

And  my  dally ings  with  you  leave  me  wide  awake. 
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( Continued  from  Page  6) 

nex’  year,  I  can  tell  you  that.”  Grumbling  and  mut¬ 
tering,  the  crowd  began  to  shuffle  down  the  stairs. 

The  four  were  incredulous.  “Well  I’ll  be  damnedl” 
was  all  Irving  could  say.  Evan  was  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear.  “If  that  ain’t  luck  for  you.  Wouldn’t 
happen  again  in  a  thousand  years.”  Larry  turned  on 
the  radio.  With  a  flourish  Richard  brought  from  the 
closet  a  partly  filled  bottle  of  sherry.  He  threw  a 
towel  over  his  arm  and  ceremoniously  poured  the 
wine  into  four  teacups.  They  bowed  solemnly, 
clicked  their  heels  and  their  cups,  and  drank.  Evan 
was  the  only  one  who  was  really  surprised  when 
Larry,  quickly  followed  by  the  others,  smashed  his 
cup  on  the  floor.  Evan’s  anticlimactically  cracked 
and  rolled. 

There  were  sounds  all  over  the  hall  now.  Irving 
and  Evan  moved  the  furniture  and  had  scarcely  un¬ 
locked  the  door  when  Clark  walked  in,  sopping  wet, 
but  apparently  in  high  spirits. 

“Did  you  come  up  a  little  while  ago?”  Richard  put 
it  mildly.  „ 

“I’ll  say  I  did.  But  it’s  all  right.  Wasn’t  half  bad, 
and  it  was  swell  to  watch  after  they’d  put  you 
through  the  mill.” 

Richard  and  Larry  exchanged  puzzled  glances. 
Larry  tapped  his  forehead.  Others  were  coming  into 
the  room  now,  each  bedraggled  survivor  going  into 
spasms  of  laughter  at  the  appearance  of  the  others. 

“Say,  what  was  it  like?”  Evan  was  a  shade  envious. 
Irving  too  was  beginning  to  feel  rather  “out  of  it.” 
They  both  fired  questions  that  the  damp  victims  were 
only  too  eager  to  answer.  The  room  was  a  madhouse. 

"I’ll  bet  it  would  have  been  more  fun  to  get  into 
the  damned  thing,”  Irving  said,  feeling  somewhat 
punctured. 

Larry  put  as  much  as  he  could  into  the  one  word 
“Nuts!”  and  went  to  his  room. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  laughter  had  died  down, 
all  the  unconscious  embellishments  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  had  been  exhausted  by  the  narrators,  and  all  the 
pink-striped  backsides  had  been  proudly  exhibited, 
Richard  crawled  into  bed. 

“Clark.” 

“Umm?”  he  yawned  from  the  other  bed. 

“I  feel  pretty  cheap  about  not  letting  you  in.  But 
I  wasn’t  sure  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  forget  about  it.  Doesn’t  matter  a  bit.  I 
hadn’t  given  it  another  thought.” 

Richard  snapped  out  the  light.  As  the  dark  head 
settled  on  the  pillow  he  was  thinking:  With  two  and 
a  half  months’  hard  practice;  I  wonder.  And  God 
knows  there  were  some  people  sitting  behind  key¬ 
boards  in  pretty  good  bands  that  weren’t  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  was.  And  the  time,  all  the  time  to  read. 
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For  the  Archives 

KATHRYN  MARGOLIS 
LEIGH  DIMOND 

UP  AT  Syracuse  last  month  (yes,  even  Archive 
staff  members  sometimes  follow  the  football 
team)  we  heard  of  a  slight  architectural  oversight 
which  reminds  us  of  a  similar  case  here  at  Duke.  The 
sad  case  at  the  Northern  institution  of  learning  (that 
last  is  hearsay— we  were  only  there  a  day  or  two)  con¬ 
cerns  a  new  classroom  building  on  the  campus.  It 
seems  that  on  the  day  of  the  formal  opening  of  the 
edifice,  someone  discovered  that  everything  was  fine 
except  for  the  fact  that  no  one  had  thought  of  install¬ 
ing  a  system  of  bells  to  announce  the  beginning  and 
end  of  classes— practically  a  major  catastrophe. 

On  this  campus,  as  a  comparable  instance,  we  give 
you  the  Woman’s  College  auditorium.  We  admit 
that  it  is  a  very  lovely  building,  but  we  do  wish  that 
someone  had  remembered  to  install  windows.  It’s 
always  nice  to  be  able  to  breathe,  especially  in  warm 
weather. 

Syracuse  solved  its  problem  by  installing  a  loud¬ 
speaker  system  in  every  room,  over  which  a  soft,  tin¬ 
kling  voice  announces  the  time  at  strategic  intervals. 
We  can’t  think  of  any  way  in  which  this  clever  device 
could  solve  our  problem,  but  we  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest— hesitatingly,  of  course,  and  realizing  our  pre¬ 
sumption— that  an  air-conditioning  system  of  some 
kind  might  help.  As  two  possible  contributors  to 
this  worthy  cause,  we  suggest  Miss  Millay  and  Mr. 
Otis  Skinner. 

#  #  # 

Haven’t  you,  like  us,  always  resented  instructors 
who  insist  on  publicly  asking  for  the  cause  of  private 
laughter  in  the  classroom?  We  have  always  hoped, 
upon  such  occasions,  that  the  victim  would  make  the 
professor  regret  his  question,  and  the  other  day  we 
saw  this  hope  fulfilled. 

The  class  was  discussing  a  certain  author’s  views  on 
love  and  marriage,  and  the  answers  had  become  quite 
interesting.  Suddenly  one  member  of  the  class,  who 
had  seemed  to  be  quite  amused  by  the  whole  discus¬ 
sion,  broke  out  into  violent  laughter.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  was  too  great:  the  instructor  asked  her  if  she 
would  mind  letting  the  class  share  her  joke.  The 
rest  of  us  held  our  breaths,  wondering  how  she  would 
word  it.  Finally  out  came  the  explanation,  very 
clear  and  deliberate:  "Well,  if  you  must  know,  some¬ 
one  just  jabbed  me  with  a  pencil!” 

#  #  * 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  study  of  the  French 
language  and  literature  as  a  lifetime  vocation  has 
profound  repercussions  upon  the  personality  of  all 
French  profs  or  whether  our  instituteur  is  a  soul, 
rare,  within  a  world  of  mundane  spirits.  At  all  events, 
we  believe  we  find  in  him  a  delicate  whimsy,  a  cer¬ 
tain  naive  charm  which  we  always  ascribed  to  the 
mythical  Frenchman  of  our  phantasies. 
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The  other  day  we  were  studying  la  legon  de  gram- 
maire  (literally,  “the  lesson  of  grammar,”  but  we  usu¬ 
ally  say  “the  grammar  lesson”)  and  we  came  to  the 
following  part  of  the  translation  designed  obviously 
to  broaden  our  French  vocabularies:  “I  desire  to  read 
a  book  written  in  French,  but  I  do  not  desire  to 
study  les  verbes,  les  adverbes,  les  noms,  les  pronoms, 
les  adjectifs,  les  articles ,  les  prepositions,  et  les  con¬ 
junctions.”  He  read  this  over  to  us  in  his  own  in¬ 
imitable  French,  and  we  could  tell  by  the  gleam  in 
his  eye  that  something  was  coming.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  that  last  sentence  which  had  awakened  in 
him  that  boyish  playfulness  that  is  his  alone.  He 
arched  his  eyebrows  coyly.  “Tell  me,”  he  said, 
“what  has  been  left  out?”  It  would  have  broken  his 
heart  if  anyone  had  told  him.  “Interjections!”— with 
real  triumph.  “The  author  has  forgotten  interjec¬ 
tions!  So  perhaps  he  means”  (with  a  fiendish  smile) 
“that  the  only  thing  we  like  to  study  is  interjections.” 

But  there  was  still  more.  “And  WHY  don’t  you 
like  to  study  these  things?”— and  this  was  the  piece 
de  resistance— “Because,  as  the  next  sentence  says, 
‘Its  ne  sont  pas  interessants’  ” 

*  #  * 

PUN  OF  THE  MONTH: 

(We  don’t  usually  stoop  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
we  promise  not  to  make  it  a  regular  feature,  but  we 
couldn’t  resist  this  one  we  heard  the  other  day.) 

A  member  of  the  English  staff  was  struggling  with 
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a  recalcitrant  gadget  in  the  presence  of  an  under¬ 
graduate  woman  (as  the  catalog  so  quaintly  phrases 
it).  After  many  obvious  attempts  at  curbing  his  an¬ 
ger.  he  fmallv  began  to  mumble  violently  to  himself. 
Then,  realizing  the  unseemliness  of  his  conduct  in 
the  presence  of  such  innocence  (the  above-mentioned 
undergraduate  woman),  he  turned  to  the  young  lady 
and  said.  “Forgive  me,  but  a  professor’s  best  friend 
is  his  mutter.” 

#  #  # 

We  like  the  story  about  the  zoology  instructor  who, 
in  a  recent  mental  lapse,  asked  her  class  whether  a 
certain  structure  was  found  in  the  anterior  or  back- 
terior  end  of  the  vertebrate  in  question. 

*  *  * 

Having  taken  Biology  1-2  and  Psychology  114,  we 

believe  strictly  in  the  causation  of  phenomena.  But 
frankly  a  blow  was  struck  us  the  other  afternoon. 
For  some  irrelevant  reason  we  were  idly  reading  over 
a  little  yellow  card  tacked  onto  our  door,  containing 
rules  of  dorm  conduct:  a  student  may  not  keep  in¬ 
toxicants  in  the  room;  his  trunks  must  be  stored;  and 
—what!— no  student  shall  tamper  with  the  water 
pipes.  We  read  it  clearly  and  distinctly  three  times 
over,  and  there  it  was  as  astoundingly  vivid  as  the 
first  time.  By  some  fantastic  concurrence  of  events 
it  became  a  rule  of  a  great  University  that  the  water 
pipes,  those  huge  plaster  tubes  which  slink  along 
our  ceilings,  were  by  imperial  order  to  remain  in¬ 
violate. 

We  struggled;  we  murmured,  “restraint,”  but  in 
vain.  Subtle  strands  of  imaginings  soared  heaven¬ 
ward,  for  it  is  of  such  stuff  that  the  music  of  the  bards 
is  made.  We  saw  a  room,  remote  at  the  end  of  a 
cold  stone  corridor,  dimly  lighted,  perhaps  by  candle¬ 
light.  Somehow  incense  seemed  to  be  slowly  rising 
before  a  squat  green  Buddha.  And  there  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  crouched  a  dim  figure,  a  mere  outline,  yet  we 
could  discern  an  intense  gleam  in  his  eyes.  In  his 
hand— yes,  a  chisel!  Slowly,  infinitely  slowly  he 
turned— toward  the  water  pipe.  .  .  . 

* 

Cicero,  Bacon  and  Emerson,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  psychologists,  all  have  had  their  innings  on 
Friendship  as  a  topic  for  discussion.  But  we  were 
given  an  object  lesson  the  other  day— a  lesson  which 
taught  us  of  what  gossamer  threads  the  bonds  of 
Friendship  are  woven. 

We  were  sitting  behind  a  couple  at  a  Duke  Players 
rehearsal— she  a  sweet  young  thing  with  eyes  of  the 
type  which  have  looked  upon  innocence  all  their 
lives,  and  he  the  young  healthy  type.  We  overheard 
the  following: 

She  (timidly):  Me?  Why,  I’m  just  a  sophomore. 

He  (all  elation):  You  are!  Gee,  so  am  I! 

The  scene  touched  our  hardened  hearts,  and  so  we 


want  to  tell  them  that  we  are  glad  they  have  found 
so  much  in  common,  and  we  wish  them  well. 

THE  SO-WHAT  DEPARTMENT: 

Despite  all  the  head-shakings  of  our  elders,  we  have 
lately  discovered  that  the  latest  generation  is  not 
completely  lacking  in  an  appreciation  of  what  are 
commonly  known  as  the  proprieties. 

The  day  after  the  Rose  Bowl  announcement  was 
made,  a  group  of  girls  were  sitting  around  in  the 
dormitory  discussing  the  possibilities  of  their  going 
out  to  California.  Only  one  of  the  girls  seemed  to 
think  she  could  make  it.  Her  room-mate  (whom  we 
had  always  suspected  to  be  a  little  on  the  “sweet 
young  thing”  side)  seemed  terribly  upset.  “But  you 
know  your  family  won’t  allow  you  to  go,”  she  remon¬ 
strated.  Upon  being  convinced  that  neither  Ma  nor 
Pa  would  have  any  particular  objections,  she  seemed 
even  more  disturbed. 

This  was  going  too  far;  we  were  determined  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  this  affair.  Obviously  some  dreadful 
thought  was  weighing  her  down.  And  in  reply  to 
our  direct  question,  the  answer  finally  came:  “You 
know  perfectly  well  that  no  Duke  girl  can  go  out  to 
the  West  Coast  and  back  without  losing  her  virtue!” 

*  *  * 

We  wandered  into  Page  Auditorium  the  other 
morning  to  hear  Dr.  Carothers.  But  we  had  lingered 
over  our  breakfast  the  period  before  and  so  had  come 
late  and  had  to  sit  in  the  balcony.  We  were  fortunate 
indeed,  for  we  found  that  the  Page  balcony,  too,  was 
living  up  to  the  best  in  balcony  tradition.  Just  as 
the  Met  balcony,  with  its  traditions  of  sausage  and 
song,  exemplifies  the  highest  in  artistic  spirit,  so  we 
found  in  the  Duke  balcony  the  true  example  of  the 
college  spirit.  Below  might  go  the  stuffed  shirts,  the 
Phi  Betes,  and  the  prominent.  Here  sat  the  Duke 
men  without  artifice  or  pretension— the  unlauded 
everyman. 

For  example,  behind  us  were  sitting  what  we  as¬ 
sumed  (purely  on  snap  judgment)  to  be  freshmen. 
Evidently  the  words  on  the  program  had  made  no 
impression  upon  one  of  them,  for  he  was  clearly 
amazed  when  Mr.  Barnes’  male  choir  marched  in. 
“Geez,  look,”  he  said,  “they’fe  going  to  have  a 
chorus.”  Then,  looking  at  his  program  more  acutely, 
“Oh,  by  Schubert— say,  who  the  hell  do  you  think 
Schubert  is?” 

#  *  * 

The  Duke  Day  exercises  solved  a  problem  which 
has  long  worried  us.  Haven’t  you,  like  us,  often  won¬ 
dered  about  the  private  life  of  a  Duke  Trustee— 
about  what  he  eats  for  breakfast,  how  he  spends  his 
leisure  time,  and  especially  whether  or  not  he  knows 
the  words  to  the  Alma  Mater  song?  Well,  at  last  we 
know  the  sad  truth:  not  one  of  that  venerable  board 
is  familiar  with  “Dear  Old  Duke.”  Or  perhaps  they 
can’t  sing— and  then  we’re  back  where  we  started 
from. 
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1.  We  are  unable  to  write  an  editorial;  beer  is  too 
expensive. 

2.  We  were  cold  sober  anyway  last  month  but  are 
afraid  to  write  an  editorial.  The  good  name  (?) 
of  the  sheet  must  be  upheld. 

3.  We  are  not  responsible  for  Dimond  and  Mar¬ 
golis;  the  space  was  donated  for  comic  relief. 

4.  Present  with  pride  Mr.  Creighton  Gilbert,  true 
offspring  of  philosophy  and  letters. 

5.  Welcome  to  the  ranks:  Miss  Louise  Frazer,  re¬ 
turning  for  her  first  appearance  this  year;  Mr. 
Charles  Ramsay— with  a  lively  short—,  Miss  Carol 
Hoover. 

6.  Hope  you’ll  all  come  out  for  art-exhibit.  (Hope 
there  is  one.) 

7.  “College  magazines  are  a  hot-bed  of  mediocrity.” 
See  under  Literature.  We  reckon  so,  but  forward, 
march! 

8.  Applications  will  still  be  received  for  poets,  male 
or  female,  and  familiar  essayists. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  all  undergraduates, 

Kiffin  Hayes,  Editor. 
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Beyond  the  Ways  of  Wind 

CREIGHTON  GILBERT 


i 

The  night  will  be  less  black  when  I  have  died 
Nor  day  so  dull,  earth  so  despondent  sere; 

Now,  can  the  soft  sunned  surging  stream  its  patient 
lax  equality 

Shocked,  stem,  short  thus;  and  end  without  grace? 
Can  it  be  that  life  is  near? 

II 

Reconciliation 

“Tears!  are  the  dust 
Whereon  I  tread!” 

When  sunset  comes 
(Your  lips  are  dead) 

Alas,  the  spirit, 

Cools  in  me. 

For  those  spurned  tears  I 
Cannot  see. 

Let  not  your  heart 
Weigh  as  once  mine. 

Let  not  your  thoughts 
Post  far  away. 

The  moon  was  hard  .  .  . 

Still  stars  shall  shine. 

Blaspheme  not:  Here 
Shall  come  a  day. 

III 

The  Echoless 

What  time  shall  I  remember,  O  beloved? 

Shall  I  remember  at  the  dawn,  you  stood 
With  ear  strung  taut  for  coming  morning  sound 
Knowing  the  wind  for  wonder? 


What  time  shall  I  remember,  of  my  life? 

Shall  I  remember  at  the  dusky  noon? 

We  walked  among  the  shadows  in  the  wood. 

You  cast  your  smiles  upon  my  poor  lost  heart 
And  pitied,  bid  me  not  to  think  of  love: 

Bid  not  to  think  of  love,  and  you  were  there! 

Shall  I  remember  when  the  twilight  came? 

Your  eyes  gazed  upward  to  the  other  stars, 

Awed,  full,  and  knowing  knowledge. 

O  beloved 

What  time  can  I  remember,  you  have  gone. 

IV 

Let  Us  Hurry  through  September 

Who  can  be  with  joyous  intent 
The  cheerliness  of  earth, 

What  can  stifle  with  quiet  firm  motion 
The  ever  unending  dearth? 

When  all  is  gray  with  woe. 

What  will  erase  with  patient  hand 
The  lines  made  deep  with  pain, 

What  time  shall  forgive,  forego,  forget 
The  scourge  of  Ham  and  Cain? 

And  love  what  it  doeth  in  doing  so. 

Man  still  hates  his  little  foe. 

The  women  praise  what  they  do  not  know. 

V 

Forever  the  Knowledge  of  Speech 

The  silent  season  waned  and  died. 

Another,  silent,  took  its  place. 

But  humankind  all  laughed  and  cried, 

I  know  no  single  silent  face. 


O  beloved 
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VI 

New  Joy  Must  Breed  a  New  Dolor 

In  wasting  death  the  roses  on  the  lawn 
Implored  me,  wasting  always,  for  release. 

I  plucked  them  all,  to  their  great  joy,  by  dawn; 

But  my  great  sorrow  of  it  may  not  cease. 

VII 

Such  Shall  Be  .  .  .  two  viewpoints 

The  witless  vines  must  mush  along 
And  scar  with  heavy  stain  the  earth. 

The  wonder  of  fertility 

Shall  leave  us  for  a  noisome  dearth  .  .  . 

Here  someone  had  a  house  and  lived. 

Still,  here,  the  remnant  of  his  fire, 

Now  cheerly  knarled  in  vines  again— 

The  erring  monster’s  grinning  pyre. 

VIII 

A  New  Content 

.An  uproarious  scarlet  dogwood  leaf 
Whose  veins  remained  doggedly  green 
Relieved  me,  one  curiously  enervating  morning 
From  a  desparate,  desolate,  isolation. 

IX 

Once ,  Full  Desire 

Sweet  lady  of  the  silences 
I  ask  of  thee  a  boon: 

That  in  thy  palace  I  may  die 
And  kiss  the  frigid  moon. 

X 

Waters  fall  plumply  here,  from  stone  to  stone— 
Casting  themselves  at  once,  from  now  to  now 
In  no  weak  continuity  of  trickle 
But  with  determination,  and  decree. 

XI 

Always  the  Newness 

This  maiden  sang  in  new  completedness:— 

Fully,  and  sad,  and  slowly  moved  about 

Meeting  light,  with  her  hands,  the  strange  soft  shine 

Unique  to  us,  of  roses  duly  white— 

Moved  all  round  the  garden  fast  enclosed 
With  walls,  where  climbed  the  flowers,  blooming  and 
not, 

Faintingly  sweet  their  scent,  causing  to  murmur  .  .  . 
So  when  death  came  she  could  not  be  prepared. 

XII 

Tremendous  energies,  the  tree’s  sweats. 

The  foods  of  existence  and  the  waters  of  good 
Forcefully  absorbed  by  the  roots  from  the  soil. 


Driven  up  through  its  huge,  incredible  vessels 
Circulated  through  all  the  remotest  leaves: 

And  the  leaf,  a  curious  firm,  soft,  green,  entity 
Growing  without  a  joy  or  the  thought  of  growing 
And  then  with  reeling  swiftness  falling  away 
(But  there’ll  be  another  nearby  here,  next  year) 
Falling  away,  just  an  odd  dead  brown  mesh  .  .  . 

Something  to  crackle  over  and  cackle  about. 

XIII 

To  the  Three  Friends 

While  hours  meandered  on,  we  spoke  for  long 
In  converse  brilliant  and  of  beauty  full— 

With  countless  cups  of  unassuaging  calm: 

No  raucous  worldkin  might  our  wonder  dull  .  .  . 

And  when  I  left  the  tenseness  and  the  pitch, 

I  ran,  as  if  shot  out,  a  length  away 
And  suddenly  sat  down  upon  the  turf; 

Then  thought  on  prosody  for  the  next  new  day  .  .  . 

And  then  in  usual  daylight  when  we  met 
Curiously  strangers,  thus  we  said,  hello, 

Shyly,  as  if  we  did  not  know  each  other; 

Nor  do  we,  till  we  disremember  no  .  .  . 

XIV 

A  silken  curly  arabesque 
Died  on  the  threshold  of  the  soul. 

It  wot  not  what  the  dryads  sing, 

The  sylvan  gray,  of  yesterday 
Nor  the  winged  wind’s  lofty  goal. 

XV 

Now  now  now  and  now  now 

On  my  white  pane  the  hazy  black 
Of  leaves  beats  to  and  fro  and  round. 

Full  of  tense  agony  and  shame. 

The  room  alight,  they  have  no  color, 

(Screaming  so  silent  of  olden  dolor 
Melpomene  without  a  name). 

XVI 

Sonnet 

Dear  Phaeton’s  swift  glory  soon  is  lost. 

He  might  not  charge  the  steeds  from  their  set  way: 
Him  rolling  from  the  chariot  they  tossed, 

And  ran  along  on  through  the  weightless  day 
While  he  fell  downward  out  of  artlessness. 

His  mind  grew  inches  in  the  fall  unthought, 

Nor  can  he  think  of  escapade  as  less 
Than  treason  to  whom  fealty  he  ought. 

This  is  youth’s  brilliant,  wasted,  sorry,  end: 

Suddenly  gone  up  in  smoke  and  dead— 

Nor  may  he  to  the  soberer  ages  lend 
His  blest  improvidence,  his  whimsied  head. 

Thus  is  our  youth-time’s  little  laughter  done. 

With  thoughtful  mind,  alas,  we  know  it;  done. 

Sept.  1938-Jan.  1939 
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Sketch  for  a  Radio  Drama 

LEIGH  DIMOND 


(Sounds  of  battle  ...  a  crash  ...  a  flat  dry  scream 
.  .  .  then  the  normal  sounds  of  battle  again.  These 
narrow  down  ...  we  hear  a  voice  ...  it  is  muffled 
.  .  .  it  sounds  as  though  the  speaker  is  in  a  small 

space  .  .  .  the  voice  trembles  a  bit  at  first  .  .  .  the 

breaths  comes  short  and  in  gasps  .  .  .) 

Announcer:  This  scene  is  laid  in  a  small,  muddy, 
shell  hole  about  fifty  yards  before  the  main  trench. 
The  time:  Summer  of  1918.  John,  wounded,  speaks. 

John:  Jesus,  Mother,  is  this  it?  Is  this  the  honest- 
to-God  thing?  But  it’s  not  bad  .  .  .  not  so  bad  .  .  . 
except  I’m  cold  .  .  .  Oh,  Jesus  .  .  .  how  cold!  And  I’m 

scared.  That’s  it.  Mother,  that’s  been  it  all  along.  .  .  . 

I’m  scared  .  .  .  Horribly  .  .  .  horribly.  .  .  .  You  re¬ 
member  the  beginning,  Mother,  and  you  can’t  blame 
me,  can  you?  Why,  it  was  like  a  football  game.  .  .  . 
Only,  I  was  going  to  run  the  ball  for  once  ...  a 
game,  that’s  what  it  was  ...  a  game.  .  .  . 

( Fade  out  battle  scene  .  .  .  fade  in  crowd  noises  .  .  . 
band  music  .  .  .  voices,  “we’ll  show  theml’’  and  “Bring 
back  the  Kaiser!’’  Crowd  in  background.) 

Hello,  Roy. 

Say,  pretty  slick!  Has  Jannet  seen  you? 

Roy:  How  could  she?  I  just  got  it.  But  don’t  worry, 
I  won’t  let  the  chance  slip  ...  I  know  what  a  uni¬ 
form  can  do. 

What  did  you  have  to  do? 

Roy:  Nothing  .  .  .  nothing  at  all.  Just  go  up  to 
that  fellow  there  and  tell  him  you  want  to  join.  He’ll 
give  you  a  form  to  fill  out,  and  a  little  card.  Then 
you  go  to  the  armory  and  they  examine  you,  ask  a 
few  questions,  and  give  you  a  uniform.  They  told 
me  to  wear  it  all  the  time,  too.  (Laughs)  It’s  a  badge 
of  honor! 

No  more  Latin,  either! 

Roy:  No,  Sir,  I’m  all  through  with  that.  I’ve  a  good 
mind  to  go  see  Ferguson  and  tell  him  what  he  can 
do  with  his  damn  course.  He’d  better  not  say  any¬ 
thing,  either,  ’cause  I’m  a  soldier,  and  if  he’s  not 
careful,  I’ll  tell  him  he’s  nothing  but  a  yellow-livered 
slacker  ...  to  his  face  .  .  .  (General  laughter  .  .  . 
fade  out  crowd  .  .  .  fade  in  battle  noises.) 

John:  Sure,  I  joined  ...  So  did  Bob,  and  Harry, 
and  all  of  them.  I  felt  just  like  Ray.  .  .  .  Even  after 
we  got  to  France  I  felt  like  that.  But  you  know,  there 
was  one  thing  that  seemed  very  queer.  I  met  a  lot 
of  soldiers  over  there,  and  they  weren’t  like  us  at  all. 
They  just  didn’t  feel  the  way  we  did  about  it.  You 
know,  sort  of  proud,  and  gay,  and  sure.  I  don’t  know 
what  it  was.  .  .  .  Just  little  things  like  .  .  .  Well  .  .  . 
they  drank  different.  We’d  take  a  few  occasionally 
.  .  .  you  know  Mother  .  .  .  and  laugh  .  .  .  and  maybe 
kiss  one  of  the  girls.  But  those  fellows  .  .  .  they’d 
settle  down,  as  though  drinking  were  a  solemn  duty, 


.  .  .  Something  they  had  to  be  careful  with.  .  .  to 
get  everything  out  of  it.  They  never  made  any  noise, 
just  quietly  .  .  .  one  round  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  and 
then,  Flooie,  out  .  .  .  and  that  was  absolutely  all  .  .  . 
just  .  .  .  out.  Oh,  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  found 
out  why.  I  didn’t  know  there  in  Paris  ...  I  didn’t 
know  in  the  training  camp.  I  didn’t  even  know  when 
I  first  walked  into  the  trenches  .  .  .  and  saw  the 
Verry  lights  .  .  .  and  heard  the  completely  meaning¬ 
less  rattle  that  they  say  is  machine  gun  fire.  It  took 
a  wiring  party  to  teach  me.  That’s  funny  ...  I  re¬ 
member  comparing  this  to  the  time  I  built  my 
chicken  coop  back  home  .  .  .  Ha  ...  I  learned  it, 
Mother,  building  chicken  coops.  .  .  .  (Fade  out  of 
low  battle  sounds  .  .  .  fade  in  muffled  sounds  .  .  .) 

Capt.:  All  ready? 

Yes,  sir. 

Capt.:  Wires  .  .  .  gloves  .  .  .  pliers  .  .  .  ?? 

Yes,  sir. 

Capt.:  Everyone  here? 

All  present. 

Capt.:  All  right  .  .  .  good  luck  .  .  .  over  you  go.  .  .  . 

(Battle  sounds  louder  .  .  .  suddenly  a  sharp  crack 
.  .  .  and  long  sigh.) 

Wilson:  Pliers! 

John:  Here  you  are. 

Wilson:  Damn!  It’s  stuck. 

John:  Cut  it  further  up. 

Wilson:  I  can’t  but  give  me  .  .  .  (Groans.) 

John:  Wilson!  No!  No!  You’re  dead,  you  fool  .  .  . 
Die!!  Let  go  of  the  wire  and  die!  Lie  down!  I  tell 
you,  you’re  dead  .  .  .  you  can’t  do  that  .  .  .  die  .  .  . 
die!  (Sobs)  Please  .  .  .  please  die.  Can’t  you  see 
you’re  split  wide  open.  You  must  die  .  .  .  must. 
Please  .  .  .  for  the  love  of  God  .  .  .  please  .  .  .  please 

(Same  sounds  as  beginning  of  play.) 

John:  I  don’t  know  what  happened,  Mother,  I 
don’t  know  how  I  got  back.  I  guess  the  first  thing 
that  happened  was  the  queer  burning  in  my  throat 
from  that  bad  Rye.  I  was  back  in  the  dugout, 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  men  there,  and  somebody 
had  given  me  a  drink.  I  felt  all  exhausted,  just  the 
way  I  felt  when  I  had  cried  and  cried  as  a  kid.  You 
know,  sort  of  sobbing,  not  because  I  wanted  to;  but 
because  my  throat  wouldn’t  let  me  stop.  Then  sud¬ 
denly,  spreading  upward  from  my  guts  .  .  .  just  like 
the  warmth  from  the  first  shot  of  Rye  ...  a  horrible 
loathing  fear  seeped  up  and  up.  Along  my  legs  it 
went,  and  through  my  arms,  into  the  tips  of  each 
finger.  Right  then  I  wanted  to  vomit,  badly.  But 
I  didn’t,  I  kept  it  in  and  stifled  that  queer  gagging  in 
my  throat.  I  stared  right  at  the  lamp,  and  kept  my 
eyes  there,  because  if  I  didn’t,  I  could  see  on  the 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Chittlin’  Strut 


IT  WAS  hot.  A  blazing  mid-afternoon  sun  was 
beating  down  on  the  sun  baked  earth.  William 
Xadianiel  Greene  Crawford  edged  over  a  little  more 
into  die  shade  of  the  small  maple  tree  under  which 
he  was  lying.  He  shifted  a  sweat-stained  and  bat¬ 
tered  hat  over  his  black  face  so  that  one  eye  could 
take  in  the  surroundings.  The  heat  waves  rising  from 
the  hot  ground  made  the  parched  weeds  look  as  if 
the  wind  were  blowing.  This  amused  and  interested 
Nadi  until  he  slipped  back  into  his  lethargic  stupor. 
Occasionally  he  rolled  his  eye  up  to  glance  at  a  buz¬ 
zard  wheeling  slowly  and  lazily  high  above  him. 
Mentally  he  calculated  how  nice  it  would  be  to  be 
soaring  up  there  in  the  cool  air,  but  then  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  even  the  buzzard  had  to  fly  to  get  up  there. 
He  heaved  a  big  sigh  and  closed  both  eyes. 

A  mangy  dog  ambled  up  and  sniffed  at  a  large 
brown  toe  protruding  from  the  shoe  of  the  prostrate 
negro.  The  dog  flopped  lazily  down  beside  him. 
Two  buxom  negresses  passed  by  and  whooped  lustily 
at  the  sight  of  the  sleeping  pair. 

“Lawd,  aint  dat  a  sight?  Two  jes  alike.” 

“Ain’t  it  de  truth,”  the  other  replied,  “he’s  jes  like 
dat  lazy  houn’  dog,  too.” 

The  awakened  dog  cocked  a  quizzical  ear  and  then 
flopped  his  lazy  head  between  his  paws.  William 
Nathaniel  Greene  Crawford  slept  on. 

A  rickety  automobile  rounded  the  street  corner  in 
a  cloud  of  red  dust.  The  clattering  vehicle  waked 
Nath,  but  he  did  not  bother  to  look  up.  As  the  car 
passed  a  derisive  voice  boomed  out:  “Hey,  you  big, 
black,  and  ugly  nigger,  ain’t  yo’  goin’  to  the  Chittlin’ 
strut?” 

Nath  paid  no  attention  to  the  voice  until  he  heard 
“chittlin’  strut.”  Nath  sat  upright  and  bellowed: 
“Hey,  Willieboy,  whur  dat  chittlin’  strut?” 

“Walker’s  alley,”  the  answer  filtered  back  from  the 
noise  of  the  departing  rattletrap. 

Nath  sat  immobile  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
stood  up.  He  was  a  great,  tall  fellow  with  large  ham¬ 
like  hands  and  feet.  A  wide  smile  of  anticipation  re¬ 
vealed  his  large  white  teeth.  Nath  stuck  his  hands 
into  his  pockets  and  walked  rapidly  to  keep  the  hot 
ground  from  burning  his  feet.  As  he  walked,  little 
puffs  of  red  dust  arose  from  beneath  each  large  foot. 

He  made  a  strange  sight  as  he  trudged  back  up 
the  street  a  few  minutes  later  with  a  shotgun  in  the 
crook  of  his  arm.  He  walked  into  a  small  store  and 
dropped  the  gun  upon  a  makeshift  counter. 

“Two  bits  on  it  ’til  Sadiddy,”  Nath  said. 

The  storekeeper  picked  up  the  gun  and  stuck  it 
under  the  counter  as  if  he  had  done  the  same  thing 
many  times  before. 

“Don’t  fergit  to  take  hit  up  come  Sadiddy,”  the 
storekeeper  warned  as  Nath’s  tall  frame  passed 
through  the  small  door. 


CHARLES  RAMSAY 

"Yassuh,”  Nath  called  back  triumphantly. 

He  alternately  hummed  and  sang  as  he  walked 
back  down  the  dusty  street  to  his  shack. 

Nathaniel  began  his  preparations  for  sartorial 
splendor.  For  fully  an  hour  he  stood  in  front  of  a 
mirror  “cold  straightening”  his  hair.  He  pulled  the 
heavy  iron  comb  through  his  hair  until  his  scalp  was 
sore.  Nath  was  not  unrewarded  for  his  suffering  and 
diligence,  for  the  kinky  mass  lay  in  two  flat  sections 
on  the  top  of  his  head  with  a  neat  part  dividing  the 
two.  He  stood  for  fully  fifteen  minutes  in  front  of 
a  mirror  admiring  his  new  purple  suit.  He  turned 
the  kerosene  lamp  higher  so  that  his  smooth  black 
face  shone  as  he  thoroughly  appraised  and  approved 
himself.  As  a  finishing  touch  Nath  gently  rubbed  the 
light  tan  shoes  that  he  wore. 

Nath  swaggered  into  the  street.  He  inwardly 
glowed  as  he  saw  the  negroes  turn  and  stare  at  him 
as  he  passed.  As  he  turned  into  Walker’s  alley,  he 
was  greeted  with  shouts.  At  the  far  end  of  the  alley 
a  low  cloud  of  grease  smoke  hung  over  an  old  wood 
range.  The  pungent  odor  of  the  frying  chitterlings 
was  already  mingled  with  the  stench  of  sweaty  human 
bodies.  Nath  worked  his  way  down  to  the  stove 
through  the  dancing  celebrants.  He  approached  a 
big  greasy  faced  negro  woman. 

“How  ya.  Sister  Lula,  is  yo’  got  chittlins  ’nuf  fo’ 
me?”  he  asked.  Sister  Lula  put  her  hands  on  her 
great  broad  hips. 

“Now  lookie  here,  black  boy,  yo’  ain’t  nevah  et 
’nuf  chittlins  so  don’  start  now.” 

“Yo’  is  right,  yo’  is  right,”  Nath  laughingly  ad¬ 
mitted,  “But  I  aims  ter  git  a  bellyful.” 

He  handed  Sister  Lula  the  “two  bits”  and  walked 
toward  the  gyrating  couples.  A  black  wench  threw 
herself  into  Nath’s  arms.  The  touch  of  her  body  was 
a  shock  to  him.  Together  they  whirled  into  the  danc¬ 
ing  crowd.  They  wheeled;  they  turned;  they  shuffled. 
Above  the  shouts  of  the  dancers  the  quick  rattling 
rhythm  of  the  washboard  gave  the  beat  as  they  wildly 
turned.  Occasionally  a  painful  bleating  note  of  a 
battered  trumpet  varied  the  cacophony.  Fat  blacks 
were  laughing  and  screaming  in  pure  excitement  and 
joy.  Some  wild  semi-savage  instinct  infected  them 
all.  A  lascivious  air  hung  over  the  place. 

Nath  held  his  woman  tighter.  She  was  tantilizing. 
She  writhed  and  turned  her  supple  body  with  in¬ 
herent  ease.  Nath  responded  to  the  nuances  of  her 
motion.  He  bit  his  thick  lips  as  his  breath  came  in 
short  gasps.  Once  or  twice  they  fell  to  the  ground  in 
exhaustion.  Nath  then  playfully  cuffed  and  pawed 
her  smooth,  hot  body.  It  was  all  so  satisfying  to 
Nath.  They  danced  again  to  the  tantalizing  rhythm. 
Momentarily  they  broke  from  each  other  only  to 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Essay  in  the  Form  of  a  Proposal  for  the 
Elimination  of  Eight  O’CIock  Classes 
and  Other  Abominations 

SIDNEY  STOVALL 


IT  IS  a  well-known  fact  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  courses  offered  in  any  college  or  university 
have  been  worked  up  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
by  their  respective  professors  that  nothing  could  be 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  them  and  that  nothing 
has  been  within  the  last  ten  years.  My  proposal  is 
to  schedule  these  classes  for  the  first  periods  and  then 
to  make  phonograph  records  of  them  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  meet  at  that  time.  Innumerable  advantages 
would  accrue  from  this  system,  and  no  disadvantages. 
There  would  be  apparent  economic  disadvantages, 
but  they  would  exist  only  in  the  initial  expense  of 
making  the  records  for  the  first  year.  Then  the  pro¬ 
fessors  could  be  discharged  and  the  records  repro¬ 
duced  for  a  nominal  sum. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  would  begin  right 
the  first  year  while  the  records  are  being  made.  The 
professor  would  come  to  class  every  morning,  of 
course,  but  only  two  students  and  a  technician  would 
be  forced  to  attend  each  lecture.  One  intelligent  and 
one  dumb  student  would  have  to  be  present,  in  order 
to  interrupt  the  monotony  of  the  lecture  with  shrewd 
questions  on  the  one  hand,  and  space  fillers  on  the 
other  hand.  There  would  be  three  mikes  connected 
with  the  recording  box,  and  the  technician  could  get 
everything  said  on  record. 

Now  in  a  class  of  twenty  students  there  would  be 
ten  more  intelligent  students  and  ten  less  intelligent. 
They  would  be  paired  and  given  schedules  for  their 
class  attendance.  That  means  that  no  one  would 
have  to  attend  more  than  one  lecture  out  of  ten,  and 
furthermore,  any  student  with  a  hangover  or  other 
acceptable  excuse  will  be  permitted  to  hire  a  sub¬ 
stitute  to  sit  in  his  place  at  the  student  mike. 

This  procedure  would  continue  throughout  one 
scholastic  year.  Then  the  professor  would  be  given 
an  honorable  discharge,  and  the  records  sold  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  a  price  far  below  the  charge  for  tuition.  The 
professor  could  then  go  back  to  school  and  work  up 
another  course  for  a  phonograph  record,  and  the  col¬ 
lege  or  university  could  bring  in  a  visiting  professor 
with  a  new  course  for  a  year.  In  just  a  few  years  we 
would  have  a  vast  library  of  professors  and  coidd  ad¬ 
vertise  a  faculty  consisting  of  a  thousand  men.  Even 
a  hundred  years  from  now  we  would  still  be  offering 
a  course  by  the  present  Dr.  So-et-So. 

The  conveniences  that  would  come  to  the  student 
from  this  system  are  many.  Instead  of  sitting  on 


those  park  benches  in  the  class  room  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  he  could  sit  on  a  park  bench  some¬ 
where  else  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  listen 
to  the  morning  lecture  via  a  portable  phonograph. 
In  one  evening  with  his  date  he  could  take  in  all  the 
first  period  classes  for  the  past  week  and  even  review 
the  parts  which  were  a  bit  difficult.  That  is  one  great 
beauty  of  this  system;  instead  of  raising  his  head  and 
asking  to  have  the  last  statement  repeated  or  begging 
again  for  the  name  and  date  of  something,  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  merely  to  lift  the  needle  and  set  it  back  half 
an  inch,  requiring  certainly  less  effort  than  raising 
the  hand  and  arm  above  the  head  and  necessitating 
not  even  the  breath  for  a  grunt.  He  would  not  need 
to  take  any  notes,  for  the  lectures  are  in  his  possession 
entire.  So  the  use  of  his  hands  and  arms  would  not 
be  required  for  the  lecture. 

The  student  is  not  compelled  to  look  interested 
or  even  attentive  if  the  lecture  is  boring.  All  that  is 
required  of  him  is  to  get  the  material  ground  through 
his  ears  into  his  memory.  He  can  take  all  the  records 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  and  have  his  examination  then 
and  be  done,  or  he  can  take  them  slowly  and  have 
them  to  cram  with  at  the  last  minute.  Imagine  a 
professor  good  enough  to  stay  up  in  your  room 
throughout  the  examination  period  and  repeat  at 
any  time  any  part  of  his  lectures  as  you  desirel 

Nor  will  the  student  have  to  attend  his  examina¬ 
tions.  The  professor  will  make  a  record  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  leaving  spaces  between  for  the  student  to  an¬ 
swer,  and  a  technician  will  come  up  to  his  room  to 
give  him  the  examination.  The  record  will  be  graded 
and  returned  to  the  student  to  be  sold  to  succeeding 
generations. 

So  it  is  to  be  seen  readily  that  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  from  this  system  are  in  great  excess 
of  the  apparent  disadvantages.  The  three  greatest 
advantages  to  be  stressed  are  the  comfort  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  the  economy  to  the  college  or  university,  and 
the  conservation  of  the  student’s  time,  and,  fourth, 
the  immortalization  of  a  dead  faculty.  The  comfort 
of  a  park  bench  at  8:00  p.m.  vs.  at  8:00  a.m.  has  al¬ 
ready  been  stressed.  It  has  been  shown  what  the 
college  or  university  would  save  in  professors’  salaries 
after  they  had  made  their  records  and  been  dis¬ 
charged  honorably.  Further  it  may  be  suggested  that 
to  offset  the  initial  expense  of  making  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  records,  the  professor’s  salaries  might  be 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Fraulein  Kadler 


THE  MAN  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  vege¬ 
table  booth  had  been  gazing  at  her  for  ten 
minutes  now.  Fraulein  Kadler  looked  down.  Red 
cabbage,  brussels  sprouts,  asparagus — all  the  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  Sunday  meals  of  her  one  remaining 
pension  guest  had  been  bought  under  that  man’s 
staie.  The  eyes  were  so  still;  if  they  would  only 
move  a  fraction  of  an  inch!  She  remembered  a  por¬ 
trait  in  the  museum,  with  the  eyes  painted  so  they 
would  be  fixed  on  an  observer  from  any  angle  of  the 
gallery.  Maybe  these  live  eyes  were  that  way. 

Fraulein  Kadler  stepped  quickly  into  the  next  aisle 
of  the  open  air  market.  It  was  the  aisle  where  they 
sold  house  slippers  and  cheap  clothes,  and  red  can¬ 
dles  and  pine  cones  for  Christmas,  though  the  holi¬ 
day  was  weeks  away.  From  there  she  moved  to  the 
pastry  stall  in  the  aisle  beyond  and  stopped  to  point 
out  the  best  buns  for  her  bag.  It  was  after  choosing 
the  buns,  as  she  was  turning  to  go,  that  she  saw 
the  man’s  face  at  the  end  of  the  aisle.  He  was  just 
moving  back  from  view  among  the  stalls  she  had 
left  a  minute  before.  As  she  went  away  from  the 
market,  she  saw  him  leaning  against  the  wood  coun¬ 
ter  between  rows  of  house  slippers  and  Christmas 
candles. 

Fraulein  Kadler  hurried  across  the  street  and  past 
the  khaki-clad  Nazi  newspaper  agent  who  stood  on 
the  corner  under  a  bare  oak  tree,  shouting  over  and 
over  again  “Der  Angriff,  der  Angriff”  in  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  chant.  Another  day  she  might  have  bought  a 
paper,  but  now  she  wanted  only  to  get  back  to  her 
apartment  two  blocks  away. 

When  she  had  gone  a  block  from  the  market, 
Fraulein  Kadler  looked  back  for  an  instant.  And 
even  at  that  distance  she  could  tell  that  the  man 
talking  to  the  Nazi  paper  seller  was  the  same  man 
who  had  stared  at  her  a  minute  ago.  A  series  of 
horrible  connections  was  outlined  in  her  mind.  Sup¬ 
pose  .  .  .  but  a  spy  would  have  been  more  careful, 
less  obvious,  not  studying  her  openly  like  that.  But 
then  another  thought  came — it  was  because  the  arrest 
would  come  so  soon  that  they  had  grown  careless. 
No  matter  if  she  saw  him  now;  they  had  the  facts  and 
would  act  before  she  could  help  herself! 

She  felt  as  if  she  were  going  to  drop  the  vegetable 
bag.  The  bag  handle  was  cutting  her  finger,  and 
she  noticed  that  the  button  of  her  left  shoe  was  too 
tight.  She  wanted  to  sit  down  on  the  sidewalk  and 
think,  or  sleep.  Maybe  when  she  woke  up  things 
would  be  better.  Nightmares  should  end  sometime. 

Almost  without  noticing  the  way,  she  had  turned 
in  the  side  gate  and  walked  to  the  back  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  past  her  private  plot  of  garden  ground,  and 
up  the  back  steps.  It  occurred  to  her  that  the  Nazis 
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would  come  by  the  front  way,  up  the  broad  steps 
covered  with  red  carpet. 

Once  in  the  house,  she  went  to  the  kitchen  and 
sat  down.  Her  eyes  fell  on  the  red  cabbage  perched 
at  the  top  of  the  market  bag.  There  was  something 
very  funny  about  the  cabbage.  She  began  to  laugh; 
it  became  even  funnier.  She  was  constricted  by 
great  gasps  of  laughter,  fast  and  rhythmical.  Then 
suddenly  the  cabbage  was  very  ordinary,  and  she  re¬ 
membered  that  Mr.  Evans,  the  American  guest,  dis¬ 
liked  waiting  until  after  one  o’clock  for  dinner.  She 
found  the  paring  knife  and  began  to  cut  away  the 
outer  leaves  of  the  cabbage.  The  doorbell  rang  just 
as  she  put  the  inner  part  of  the  cabbage  on  the  stove 
to  cook. 

It  was  the  Nazis.  Six  of  them.  Four  young  and 
blond,  one  the  man  she  had  seen  before,  and  one  a 
short  man'  with  a  square  face  and  large  mobile  eye- 
browns.  Fraulein  Kadler  let  them  in. 

“Are  you  Fraulein  Ida  Kadler?”  asked  the  short 
man. 

“Yes,”  she  answered. 

One  of  the  young  men  had  already  found  the  din¬ 
ing  room.  “We  can  sit  in  here,”  he  said  pointing 
through  the  door. 

They  pulled  the  chairs  from  the  table,  and  the 
short  man  indicated  with  a  flick  of  his  hand  that 
Fraulein  Kadler  could  have  the  central  chair.  Then 
he  sat  in  the  chair  opposite  her,  and  the  other  Nazis 
took  the  remaining  ones. 

“When  were  you  born?”  asked  the  square-faced 
man. 

“August  2,  1891,”  she  answered. 

“Where?” 

‘In  Blaudorf,  Silesia.” 

“Parents?” 

“Hans  and  Ida  Kadler.” 

“Living?” 

“Yes.” 

“Occupation?” 

“They  are  peasants.”  It  was  the  first  answer  which 
she  had  said  with  any  expression  in  her  voice.  The 
man  opposite  wondered  what  emotion  was  there.  He 
decided  to  continue  along  the  same  line. 

“How  long  since  you’ve  seen  them?” 

“Two  years.” 

"Did  they  come  here  to  Berlin  or  did  you  go  to 
visit  them?” 

“I  visited  them.” 

There  was  a  pause.  “You  send  them  money,  don’t 
you?”  asked  the  man  sharply. 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  already  sensing  something  wrong 
with  the  question. 

“Why?”  pursued  the  man. 
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“They  lost  everything  in  inflation  after  the  war. 
We  children  keep  them  alive  now.” 

“"Where  do  you  get  the  money  you  send?” 

“From  my  pension  guests  here,”  she  answered. 
They  can’t  get  me  for  that,  she  thought. 

“American  guests  they  were,  weren’t  they?” 

“Yes.” 

"Germans  who  travel  to  Paris?” 

“Yes,  but  ...” 

“In  fact,  people  of  all  nationalities,  international 
people.” 

"There’s  nothing  wrong  with  that.” 

“Nothing.  .  .  .  Only  you  have  given  them  political 
information  for  the  money  you  could  get  for  it, 
haven’t  you?”  He  had  lifted  his  voice  to  a  resound¬ 
ing  bellow. 

“No.  No,  I  didn’t.” 

“You  did.  Tell  the  truth.  We  know  what  you’ve 
done.”  He  turned  half  way  around  to  the  young 
Nazi  who  was  sitting  with  a  pile  of  notes  and  cards 
in  front  of  him  on  the  table.  “Have  the  answers  un¬ 
til  now  been  in  accordance  wtih  the  files?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

The  short  man  stood  up  and  frowned  down  at 
Fraulein  Kadler.  “Did  you  not  on  October  20  re¬ 
ceive  from  a  former  American  guest  twenty  marks  by 
post?” 

“Yes,  but  that  .  .  .” 

“Do  you  try  to  deny  that  it  was  for  information 
betrayed  to  the  government  of  the  United  States?” 

“Yes,  it  isn’t  true.  I  got  the  .  .  .” 

“Did  you  know  that  the  man  who  sent  you  the 
money  is  employed  at  the  present  time  by  the  United 
States  government  at  Washington?” 

Fraulein  Kadler  stopped  the  words  she  was  about 
to  say  and  left  her  lips  apart.  After  a  moment  she 
remembered  that  his  remark  was  a  question. 

“No,  I  didn’t  know,”  she  said  almost  in  a  whisper. 
“I  don’t  think  he  is  a  government  man.” 

“And  so  you  took  money  from  him  without  know¬ 
ing  he  was  a  foreign  spy?” 

“He  wasn’t  a  spy.” 

“So  an  American  man  sends  a  gift  of  money  to  a 
middle-aged  German  woman  he  hasn’t  seen  for  two 
years— from  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  And  sends 
it  to  a  person  more  than  once  reported  for  seditious 
utterances  against  der  Fiihrer.” 

“I  never  said  anything  against  der  Fiihrer!  And  the 
letter  with  money — I  asked  for  the  money  myself; 
1  .  .  .  my  parents  needed  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  we  have  that  letter  too.  It’s  not  at  all  well 
done.” 

“But  what  could  I  have  told  him?  What  would  I 
know?  It  isn’t  possible  .  .  .” 

"You  live  in  the  most  intensely  Nazi  section  of 
Berlin.  There  are  Nazi  officials  in  this  building; 
Nazi  celebrations  go  on  constantly  in  the  street.  In 
so  many  Nazis  there  would  be  one,  or  two,  or  three, 


who  would  tattle  a  bit  to  friends — not  state  secrets, 
but  news  and  rumors  and  ideas  of  the  type  which 
create  a  most  inaccurate  and  unfavorable  impression 
abroad.  And  you  have  repeatedly  voiced  your  opin¬ 
ion  on  some  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  your  traitorous  intentions.” 

“I  didn’t.  Who  told  you  that?  What  did  they  say? 
I  just  didn’t  do  it,  I  tell  you.” 

The  short  man  turned  and  looked  at  the  market¬ 
place  spy,  who  gave  a  slight  nod  of  his  head. 

Then  Fraulein  Kadler  heard  someone  saying  “You 
are  under  ar.  .  .  .”  She  wondered  why  the  voice 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Then  she  saw  Mr. 
Evans  in  the  doorway.  Somehow  she  stood  up.  “This 
is  Herr  Evans,  a  pension  guest,”  she  said  weakly. 

“Guest?”  The  eyebrows  of  the  square-faced  man 
were  lifted  upward  in  a  straight  line.  He  turned 
quickly  to  the  market-place  man.  “Why  didn’t  you 
.  .  .”  he  began. 

“I  thought  .  .  .”  interrupted  the  spy  hastily. 

“Be  still,”  answered  the  short  man.  “You  are  an 
American?”  he  asked  Mr.  Evans  after  a  moment’s 
silence. 

“Ja,”  answered  Mr.  Evans  shortly. 

Two  fingers  of  the  Nazi  leader’s  right  hand  were 
tapping  on  the  dining  table.  Then  he  stopped  the 
nervous  rhythm.  “How  long  do  you  expect  to  visit 
Berlin?”  he  asked  pleasantly. 

“Two  or  three  weeks,  I  think.” 

The  German  turned  to  Fraulein  Kadler.  “I  am 
sorry  we  will  be  unable  to  stay  longer  now,  but  we 
will  be  back  another  day.  I  hope  you  will  be  home 
a  few  weeks  from  now.” 

“Certainly.  Of  course,”  said  Fraulein  Kadler  and 
realized  that  she  said  it  much  louder  than  necessary. 

The  Nazis  were  hardly  out  of  the  door  when  the 
market  spy  began  to  mutter  excitedly.  "But  why? 
He  doesn’t  .  . 

“Ruhe!  You  stupid  pig,  don’t  you  know  who  he 
is?  He  writes  books.  In  America.  He  shouldn’t 
see.” 

“We  can  wait,”  said  the  youngest  of  the  men. 

The  market-place  man  kicked  a  little  stone  into 
the  gutter.  “Wait!”  he  mumbled  scornfully.  The 
leader  thought  he  looked  a  bit  sullen  too.  One  who 
would  bear  watching.  He  must  speak  to  a  spy  to¬ 
morrow.  He  thought  he  knew  just  the  man  for  the 
job. 

Upstairs  Fraulein  Kadler  and  Mr.  Evans  moved 
away  from  the  window.  “Who  are  they?”  he  asked. 

She  was  slow  in  answering.  She  looked  out  the 
window  again  at  the  car  which  was  just  leaving. 

“They’re  friends  of  mine,”  she  said  finally. 

After  a  moment,  Mr.  Evans  looked  at  his  watch. 
“It’s  one-thirty,”  he  reminded  her. 

"Ach,  Himmel  und  Erde!  Dinner  will  be  late 
again,”  Fraulein  Kadler  cried.  “The  red  cabbage 
will  be  all  burned  up!” 
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Love,  Life,  and  Literature 

PAUL  ADER 


LIFE,  love,  and  literature,  these  three,  and  die 
j  greatest  of  these  is  life,  or  love,  or  literature, 
according  to  your  own  individuality  or  your  state  of 
mind  at  any  particular  moment.  It  is  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  expound  learnedly  on  these  three  “L’s”;  who 
can  talk  learnedly  of  love?  Who  can  talk  rationally 
about  either  life  or  literature?  Some  people  think 
they  can.  Some  people  call  diemselves  “scientific 
humanists,”  or  sensationalists,  or  professors  of  litera¬ 
ture,  especially  English  or  American  literature.  And 
get  paid  for  their  views!  Man  loves  first  to  be  thought 
of,  and  second  to  be  thought  for. 

That  last  piece  of  distilled  wisdom,  grammatical  or 
not,  will  probably  be  quoted  in  Bartlett  some  day. 
Bartlett  sure  gets  around.  But,  before  continuing, 
let  it  be  plain  that  I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  anything,  which  is  one  reason  I  consider 
myself  qualified  to  write  about  anything.  It  has  been 
denied  in  certain  other  publications  hereabout  that 
I  know  anything  about  short  stories  or  short  story 
writing.  I  have  always  admired  the  perspicacity  of 
the  gentleman  who  made  that  discovery.  I  will  say 
more  of  that  later. 

A  friend  of  mine  is  a  materialist,  and  a  sensational¬ 
ist,  and  a  remarkably  literate  person,  with  his  own 
opinions  and  manner  of  expression.  He  has  made 
“surveys”  of  taxi  dance  halls  in  Detroit,  written  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliographies  of  jazz,  explored  dives, 
bummed  all  over,  and  acquired  a  well-reasoned  cyni¬ 
cism  about  life  and  letters. 

I  myself  am  an  incurable  optimist.  Sometimes  I’m 
rational,  at  others,  perhaps  merely  prejudiced.  There 
is  a  broad  streak  of  idealism  in  me,  which  if  it  had 
color  would  not  be  yellow  but  white.  My  ancestors 
did  not  come  over  on  the  Mayflower,  nor,  to  exhaust 
the  only  other  possibility,  were  they  here  when  the 
Mayflower  arrived.  They  must  have  come  from  Ere- 
whon. 

The  reason  for  the  two  above  paragraphs  is  to 
draw  two  antithetical,  dissimilar  people,  from  differ¬ 
ent  parentage,  each  brought  up  in  entirely  different 
environments,  and  to  compare  and  contrast  their 
ideas  on  subjects  very  much  affecting  the  college  stu¬ 
dent.  Idealist  against  Materialist,  speaking  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms.  Neither  of  us  are  completely  one  or  the 
other,  as  we  shall  see. 

Life 

One’s  attitude  toward  life  involves  one’s  philoso¬ 
phy,  I  begins. 

Sure,  M  agrees.  Maybe  you  would  call  me  a  hedon¬ 
ist,  or  better  a  sensationalist.  I  believe  in  living  at 
the  moment,  getting  the  most  intensely  enjoyable 


sensations  out  of  the  particular  situation  in  which  I 
happen  to  be. 

Shelley  said  that,  I  puts  in. 

Shelley  was  right,  M  declares. 

Shelley  was  an  idealist,  also,  I  smiles. 

I’m  glad  you  told  me,  M  remarks,  his  voice  drip¬ 
ping  with  sarcasm.  You  can’t  expect  your  classifi¬ 
cation  to  work  out  always! 

You’re  right,  I  says.  But  there  was  a  man  who 
seems  to  have  at  least  a  partially  rational  basis  for 
his  idealism.  Of  course  you  say  that  idealism  is 
built  on  illusion,  not  on  fact.  It  is  my  idea  that 
idealism  is  built  on  a  selected  group  of  facts,  plus 
such  other  elements  as  faith  and  perhaps  illusion. 

M:  A  selected  group  of  facts?  In  other  words,  you 
refuse  to  look  at  the  whole  picture. 

I:  No,  from  the  whole  picture  I  choose  only  the 
pertinent  or  relevant  facts.  Life  as  it  appears  is 
simply  a  chaos,  from  which  I  must  select  material  for 
the  life  which  I  myself  am  attempting  to  build.  The 
idealist  attempts  to  get  some  kind  of  order,  or  call  it 
purpose,  in  his  life.  He  is  a  rationalist:  he  formu¬ 
lates  something  of  an  orderly  existence  in  his  own 
mind.  Reason  is  all  important. 

M:  Inferring,  perhaps,  that  I  don’t  use  my  reason! 

I:  Not  at  all!  Your  sensationalism  is  reasoned,  it 
seems  to  me.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  the 
fact  that  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  in  life.  That  these  fourscore  years  or 
so  here  are  all,  and  that  you  want  to  get  as  much 
out  of  them  as  possible. 

M:  Exactly. 

I:  I,  too,  appreciate  the  fact  that  life  here  is  short. 
But  I  prefer  not  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  plea¬ 
sure  too  quickly  or  too  early.  I  believe  in  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  sensations.  After  all,  the  mental  enjoyment 
of  the  sensual  pleasures  is  an  important  factor.  The 
keenly  sensitized  mind  cannot  appreciate  gross  and 
frequently  repeated  sensations.  ' 

M:  (Swears  vehemently  here  at  I;  M  is  given  to 
sudden  and  vituperative  language,  which  fact  I  de¬ 
precates,  because  M’s  vocabulary  is  extremely  limited 
and  remarkably  unimaginative.  M  is  always  men¬ 
tioning  the  Son  of  God,  not  from  any  sense  of  piety, 
and  sometimes  inserting  an  unnecessary  H  in  his 
name.  I,  of  course,  looks  upon  this  as  pure  sacrilege, 
since  the  person  referred  to  was  a  great  Idealist, 
worthy  perhaps  of  reverence  as  well  as  admiration. 
I  never  shows  this  feeling,  however,  because  he  has 
an  immoderate  amount  of  control  over  his  feelings.) 

I:  Of  course  I’m  not  denying  your  sensitivity.  In 
many  ways,  doubtless,  you  have  more  developed  sen¬ 
sitivities  than  I,  but  then  the  balance  the  other  way 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Modern  poets  are,  perhaps,  men  holding  mirrors 
for  each  other.  Thus  they  appear  often  to  readers 
who  are  not  critics  but  critical.  But  indeed  poetry 
resembles  scholarship  in  that  it  exists  primarily  for 
its  practitioners;  the  general  benefits  from  poetic  ac¬ 
tivity  at  second-hand.  And  the  generous  reviewer  is 
hard  put  to  it  to  interest  even  a  reading  public  in 
an  unfamiliar  work,  or  kind  of  work,  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  high-pressure  salesmanship.  You  may  have 
noticed  the  photograph  of  a  dramatic  critic  of  whom 
his  fellows  say,  “He  won’t  go  far;  he’s  too  honest.” 
A  condition  toward  which  it  is  to  be  aspired. 

Mr.  Allen  d  ate  remarked  of  the  two  subjects*  of 
this  review  that  one,  Delmore  Schwartz,  is  the  most 
important  release  of  the  New  Directions  Press  this 
season — which  contains  a  number  of  significant  works 
— and  that  the  other,  William  Carlos  Williams,  has 
suffered  from  being  too  much  associated  with  the  lu¬ 
natic  fringe  of  contemporary  letters.  These  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  to  me  on  separate  occasions,  no  com¬ 
parison  of  the  writers  being  implied.  In  Dreams  Begin 
Responsibilities  is  a  first  volume;  the  title  of  the 
other,  The  Complete  Collected  Poems,  1906-1938, 
hints  the  close  of  a  long  career.  To  preserve  the  most 
recent  of  honored  critical  conventions  we  may  date 
Williams  as  pre-,  Schwartz  as  post-Eliot.  But  we 
shall  discover  a  point  from  which  both  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed;  comparison  is  not  the  issue. 

W.  C.  Williams,  M.D.  is  the  grand  example  Imag- 
ist.  It  has  been  a  quarter  century  since  he  deter¬ 
mined  his  style,  and  to  this  style  he  has  been  faithful, 
as  have  none  of  his  former  co-workers  in  its  develop¬ 
ment,  except  perhaps  H.  D.,  and  much  as  her  pol¬ 
ished  work  is  admired  I  believe  him  the  better  prac¬ 
titioner.  It  is  a  manner  to  be  admired  by  students 
of  poetry,  distinguished  by  observation  and  economi¬ 
cal  description.  Williams  does  not  write  “beautiful 
Poetry”;  he  sees  a  world  that  is  beautiful,  amusing, 
pathetic  within  actuality,  and  his  feelings  are  subtly 
communicated.  Latterly  he  has  not  only  left  inter¬ 
pretation  of  meanings,  or  sentiments,  whatever  the  in¬ 
effable  half  of  poetry  is,  to  the  reader,  he  has  also  used 
an  elliptic  grammar — in  distinction  from  Mr.  Tate’s 
spiralling  poetics.  The  preceding  sentence  exempli¬ 
fies  a  usage  of  Williams’s  method  of  composition, 
which  aids  to  confuse  a  not-so-naive-as-prejudiced 
reader;  he  allows  a  statement  to  suggest  a  continua¬ 
tion  which  is  in  reality  a  digression  from  the  an¬ 
nounced  topic  of  the  poem.  So  in  the  poem  “March,” 
having  said 

you  remind  me  of 
t lie  pyramids,  our  pyramids — 

*  The  Complete  Collected  Poems  of  TT  illiam  Carlos  Williams.  317  i»i>. 
$3.00.  In  Dreams  Benin  Responsibilities.  173  pp.  $2.3(0 


stripped  of  the  polished  stone 
that  used  to  guard  them! 

he  returns  after  another  comparison,  meditating  on 
this  foreshorted  antiquity  and  seeking  a  comparison 
for  the  first  blooms, 

See! 

Ashur-ban-i-pal, 

the  archer  king,  on  horse-back, 
in  blue  and  yellow  enamel! 

He  thinks  of  these  flowers  of  ancient  culture — damn 
the  phrase — which  are  undusted  by  the 

Natives  cursing  and  digging 
for  pay. 

Day  Lewis  observes  that  a  traditional  test  of  a  poet 
is  the  number  of  quotable,  though  he  said  it  other¬ 
wise,  the  number  of  striking  and  sticking  lines  in  his 
work.  I  his  test  will  not  do  here,  for  the  shape  of 
the  verse  should  warn  you  that  the  line  of  poetrv  has 
been  abandoned.  But  there  is  left  more  visible  the 
shape  and  color  of  the  world,  the  world  of  a  physi¬ 
cian  in  New  Jersey  sketching  his  patients,  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  the  shapes  of  flowers,  the  houses  past  which 
he  drives,  the  street  signs;  and  attempting  constantly 
to  relate  image  to  image.  He  has  been  difficult  to  an- 
ihologize  because  his  work  is  really  a  record  of  percep¬ 
tions  and  reflections.  When  imagism  broke  up  Wil¬ 
liams  appeared  among  the  radicals  who  were  busy 
picking  up  the  debris,  that  fact  explains  Tate’s  com¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  insanity  in  him  unless  insanity  is  de¬ 
fined  as  an  interest  in  the  details  of  the  real  world  and 
an  ability  to  describe  them.  I  do  not  plead  that 
there  is  poetic  magnificence  in  an  oval  disk  of  cellu¬ 
loid  or  in  the  burial  of  the  cat.  It  is  certainly  reason¬ 
able  to  notice  these  things  as  well  as  the  warmth, 
variability,  color  and  frailty  of  the  rose.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Williams  is  justified  for  publication  amply  by 
the  classical  precept,  Xihil  humanum  alienum.  The 
poem  The  Crimson  Cyclamen  is  possibly  the  finest 
of  his  poems;  having  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Wil¬ 
liams’s  method,  it  is  original  and  recognizablv  fine 
even  to  a  reader  prejudiced  toward  conventional 
verse.  Typically  it  suffers  by  part  quotation — it  is 
a  long  poem,  an  elegy — being  like  the  plant  whose 
growth  it  records  “all  of  a  piece.”  The  plant  is  not 
to  be  conceived  as  without  growth,  nor  is  any  life, 
and  reality  is  continuity.  But  to  satisfy  your  curi¬ 
osity  I  give  you  the  closing  lines  as  I  might  give  you 
one  petal  from  the  corolla.  A  botanist  might  envis¬ 
age  the  entire  flow'er,  a  poet  the  poem.  But  it  is  far 
truer  of  Williams  than  of  Spenser,  that  he  is  a  poet’s 
poet. 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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To  Find,  Momentarily 

CREIGHTON  GILBERT 


LE  I'  US."  she  mused,  walking  down  the  street  with 
.  onh  slighth  modulated  sobriety,  expressed  in 
her  briefcase — "Let  ns  all  buv  Pear’s  soap  or  Gink- 
man's  beer,  and  watch  the  advertising  managers  re¬ 
move  their  cigars  for  a  moment  and  say.  we  really 
didn't  mean  11  like  that  of  course.” 

A  slight,  undefined,  cynical  smile  paused  waver- 
inglv  on  her  lips  at  this  rather  daring  thought.  Thus 
absorbed  in  calculations  and  prospects  for  Swedish 
matches  and  Rumanian  oil,  this  intense  person  might 
onh  be  moved  In  a  business  joke.  If,  walking  along 
the  streets,  she  had  seen  a  man  fall  with  fearful 
mouth  from  the  top  of  a  skycraper,  she  would  have 
paused  onl\  to  consider  a  possible  improvement  in 
derricks.  Thus  worked  her  soul. 

She  arrived  at  her  office  in  good  time,  swinging  her 
brief-case  into  its  appointed  nook  beside  her  desk 
with  great  precision,  and  plunged  like  a  thrill-less, 
prosaic,  used  diver  into  the  torrential  waves  of  work 
piled  up  in  papers  in  a  nearly  complete  circle  all 
around  her. 

It  happened  that  the  problem  immediately  con¬ 
fronting  her  concerned  a  deal  in  steel  stock,  which 
she  solved  with  great  brilliance  and  aplomb.  As  soon 
as  she  solved  it  she  forgot  it  entirely,  since  it  was 
wasteful  to  allow  foreign  thoughts  to  run  idly 
through  one’s  head  while  one  was  engaged  in  a  new 
problem.  At  twelve  o’clock  she  considered  an  ex¬ 
tremely  balanced  meal  containing  the  exactly  requi¬ 
site  number  of  calories,  which  she  masticated  pre- 
ciselv  but  not  slowly.  Having  eaten  of  this  she  ceased 
to  think  of  it  and  returned  to  her  work. 

At  half-past-four  she  abandoned  her  desk  and  re¬ 
turned  to  her  home,  where  she  expected  to  find  await¬ 
ing  her  children  to  the  number  of  two  and  one  hus¬ 
band.  Her  acquisition  of  these  appendages  formed 
a  highly  interesting  study.  She  decided  with  sum 
suddenness  one  dav  that  children  were  a  rather  good 
investment  (though,  of  course,  not  so  good  as  they 
had  been  once)  and  the  general  way  of  acquiring 
them  was,  she  understood,  via  husbands.  These,  of 
course,  were  a  disadvantage,  but  one  had  to  take  the 
bad  with  the  good.  Considering  her  own  character 
in  an  offhand  manner,  she  decided  that  an  emotional 
mate  would  be  best  with  regard  to  offspring,  and 
having  found  one  made  a  great  mistake  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  ceremony  itself  in  an  absent-minded  state 
without  sufficiently  investigating  his  character,  which 
unfortunately  proved  to  be  very  high  strung.  Her 
only  immediate  fear  was  that  this  would  react  un¬ 
favorably  on  the  potential  children,  but  she  soon 
found  that  it  was  attended  with  great  disadvantages 
for  herself.  .  .  . 

She  decided  carefully  while  on  her  way  home  that 
she  would  attend  the  performance  of  a  nearby  sym¬ 


phony  orchestra  that  evening;  not,  of  course,  for  the 
curious  emotional  experience  involved,  in  which  she 
was  not  interested,  but  rather  because  it  was  food 
for  conversation  with  social  women  and  raised  her  in 
the  opinions  of  a  certain  species  of  her  clients.  When 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  she  carefully  went  and 
bought  two  tickets,  for  herself  and  her  husband,  in 
the  section  of  this  auditorium  where  the  acoustics 
were  best. 

Arriving  home,  she  noticed,  at  first  perception  in¬ 
deed,  a  curious  dark  emptiness  in  all  the  rooms.  The 
sun  had  just  set,  she  remembered,  and  the  babies 
would  be  tucked  away,  though  not  with  such  care  as 
she  would  have  liked,  since  the  maid  was  a  flighty 
creature. 

But  why  .  .  .  why  was  the  maid  not  singing,  rau¬ 
cously,  in  the  kitchen  (off  key,  as  she  always  noticed 
severely)?  But  why  was  the  rangy  click  of  her  emo¬ 
tional  husband’s  typewriter  silent? 

She  went  into  his  orderless  study  and  observed  the 
typewriter,  sitting  there  with  its  case  only  carelessly 
covering  the  neat,  black  machine.  As  she  attempted 
to  straighten  it  her  fingers  encountered  a  slight  ob¬ 
stacle,  a  piece  of  paper  curled  on  the  platen,  which 
she  read  now,  noticing  that  it  contained  two  typo¬ 
graphical  errors: 

Dear  Tulfie: 

I  can  t  stand  you  any  longer  so  I’m 
leaving;  I'm  going  to  find  Hilda, 
alive  or  dead.  I  told  you  about  her 
but  you've  forgotten  I  guess.  Elsie, 
the  poor  maid,  has  givennotice  too. 

She  said  she  hoped  youwouldn’t  take 
to  taking  care  of  the  children  yourself. 

Remarking  carefully  that  it  was  unsigned  and  read¬ 
ing  it  over  twice,  she  then  removed  it  front  the  type¬ 
writer  and  locked  it  in  her  own  desk  with  regard  to 
divorce  (to  which  the  action  of  her  mind  immediately 
conveyed  her)  and  only  considering  that  he  had  been 
a  pretty  poor  investment  and  was  better  over  with. 
She  still  had  the  children,  after  all. 

After  a  tight  supper  she  wended  smartly  to  the 
symphony  orchestra,  considering  without  emotion  the 
empty  seat  beside  her.  She  was  strangely  lulled,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  one  short  interval,  a  (lute  passage  from 
Gluck,  which  annoyed  her  poise  slightly  and  made 
dormant  emotions  deeply  shelved  in  her  mind  arise, 
hesitatingly.  The  melody  was  very  quiet  and  precise, 
somewhat  like  herself,  only  disturbed  by  little  ripples 
like  those  of  waves  now  and  then  emerging  in  a  mild 
dance.  Somehow  this  air  had  the  power  of  releasing 
her  pent,  grimly  methodic  thought  as  if  in  time  of 
thaw.  The  protecting  scab  suddenly  departed  com¬ 
pletely  and  she  began  to  shake,  violently.  Her  emo¬ 
tions  grasped  her  intellect  and  communicated  senti- 
(Con tinned  on  Page  19) 
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FIVE  POEMS 

Louise  Frazer 


STORM 


The  gnarled  trees  strained  and  fought  to  burst  their 
heavy,  cumbering  bonds  of  earth, 

And  join  the  wild,  insane  careening  of  the  mighty, 
shouting  night; 

The  ocean  boomed  incessant  fury  to  a  black,  un¬ 
heeding  sky. 

Vnd  heaved  up  snow-clad  mountain  peaks,  and 
gouged  out  pits  of  steaming  spray; 

The  storm  gods  struck  mad,  crashing  chords  upon 
the  organ  of  the  winds, 

And  hurled  their  scarlet  lightning  blades  to  pierce 
the  broken,  fleeing  clouds, 


And  laughed  in  thunder  at  the  thick,  torrential  bleed¬ 
ing  of  the  wounds 

That  drenched  a  cowering,  helpless  earth  and  spared 
no  tiny,  frightened  flower. 

At  length  the  shrieking  winds  grew  hoarse,  and  their 
harsh  dischords  died  away; 

The  storm  gods  slammed  their  console  shut  and  left 
the  heavens,  muttering. 

The  broken  forests,  spent  and  chained,  stood  silent 
in  their  agony. 

With  just  die  sobbing  ocean  left  to  croon  and  moan 
an  elegy. 


DAY  DREAM 

See,  there  a  spotted  butterfly  idles  thru  the  grass 

That  sleeps  with  warm,  green  sweetness  in  the  heavy 
yellow  sun; 

Gre\  pine  shades  that  marched,  unbending,  thru  the 
morning  hours 

Creep  in  ashen  cowardice  before  the  shimmering 
noon. 

Hush.  Let  no  unguarded  ripple  of  your  drowsing  tide 

Mar  the  breathing  stillness  of  the  meadow,  little 
stream, 

Lest  the  timid  dream  of  love  that  hesitates — and  fears, 

Upon  the  threshold  of  my  heart,  take  fright,  and  fly 
away. 


ONE  FEAR 

One  small,  persistent,  foolish  fear  I  have — 
Suppose  I'm  being  too  extravagant! 

Suppose  that  I  am  living  far  beyond 
My  means  of  joy  and  light  and  happiness! 

My  mind  says,  “Silly,  do  not  be  afraid, 

For  people  always  keep  their  flowers  thinned, 

So  more  will  grow,  as  beautiful  and  fine — ” 

And  yet,  my  heart  will  not  be  quieted. 

It  sometimes  stops  to  talk  with  me,  and  says, 
“Be  Careful!  Think  how  much  you're  using  up 
Of  laughter  and  of  happiness  today!” 


*  *  * 


WIND  HAVENS 

Run,  little  wind,  thru  the  grey  dusk. 
Waken  a  tune  in  the  far  pines. 

Look,  there  the  moon  from  the  hill  climbs, 
Slender  and  white. 

Lift  her  aloft,  till  the  gloom  glows 
Soft  in  her  light. 

Run,  little  wind,  thru  the  nite  sky, 

Croon  rippled  rhymes  to  the  black  pool 
Where  sleeps  a  star. 

Only  then  blow  where  the  winds  go, 
Wayfaring  far 

To  opal  caverns  of  sea  where 
Wind  havens  are. 


NIGHT  THOUGHT 

The  day  went  down  from  the  dust-choked  town,  the 
night  crept  in  from  the  sea; 

Things  that  live  in  the  dark  crawled  out,  blinking 
stupidly. 

Sickly  breezes  stirred  in  the  eaves  of  their  shabby 
dwelling  place; 

The  city  was  a  haggard  thing,  with  hopeless,  haunted 
face 

Lifted  up  unseemingly  to  blind,  unheeding  space. 

It  hummed  a  horrid  1  i  1  tie  tune,  and  moaned  the 
black  night  thru, 

But  not  a  star  in  the  heavens  saw,  and  not  an  angel 
knew. 
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Bride  of  Christ 


MELVIN  OATHOUT 

TMIE  FIRST  time  I  saw  her  was  in  Italian  Lit. 

class  and  right  away  I  knew  it  was  pretty  good. 
I  nudged  Ron  who  was  sitting  beside  me. 

‘‘There’s  cold  aloof  beauty,”  I  said. 

“Damn  frigid  sterile  bitch.” 

That  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  him  but  I  could 
see  he  was  looking  at  the  hood  and  not  at  her  face. 
It’s  funny  how  it  w’orks  with  him:  as  soon  as  he  gets 
a  slant  at  something  that’s  politics,  his  mind  cuts 
back,  hacking  the  situation  into  violent  love  or  vio¬ 
lent  hate.  And  so  this  time  he  hated,  and  then  pretty 
soon  he  lost  interest  altogether.  I  didn’t  mention 
her  again,  but  during  that  first  hour  the  prof  was 
boring  as  hell  what  with  the  old  oil  on  how  fine 
the  course  was  going  to  be  and  how  much  we  were 
all  going  to  enjoy  it,  and  I  had  plenty  of  time  to 
think  about  her. 

After  that  day  I  got  kind  of  used  to  the  idea  of 
seeing  her  around,  and  anyway  the  course  began  to 
pep  up  a  little.  The  guy  was  young,  not  too  liberal 
but  tolerant  with  that  kind  of  bottomless  ability  to 
lake  it  which  just  invited  you  to  sock  into  him.  Ron 
and  I  took  turns  at  this,  and  it  was  a  thorough  job, 
but  a  trifle  rough  in  spots.  Ron  finally  got  around  to 
the  point  of  calling  Dante  a  hack-and-ham,  like  Ras- 
coe  used  to  do  in  the  Trib.,  and  then  I  suddenly 
thought  this  would  be  stuff  right  up  her  alley  and  I 
looked  over  to  see  how  she  was  taking  it.  She  was 
flushed  and  intent,  and  a  little  smile  played  around 
the  corners  of  her  lips,  not  at  all  like  I  thought  it 
would  be. 

After  class  I  hurried  over  to  the  door  to  get  there 
just  before  she  did,  then  I  looked  around  and  pasted 
a  phony  surprised  look  on  my  face  and  begged  her 
pardon  and  followed  her  out.  I  took  it  easy  and 
after  a  couple  of  blocks  she  went  into  a  bookstore  off 
State  St.  I  don't  know  whether  she  saw  me  come  in, 
but  I  could  swear  she  was  startled  when  I  shot  that 
volume  of  Bryce  off  the  counter  and  did  the  em¬ 
barrassing  act  picking  it  up.  Making  conversation 
from  there  on  wasn’t  hard  at  all,  and  I  tightened  up 
inside  when  I  saw  how  a  full  smile  broke  up  that 
austere  coldness. 

Pretty  cptick  we  were  talking  this  and  that,  and  as 
soon  as  she  found  out  I  knew  T.  S.  Eliot’s  cleric 
stuff,  she  opened  up  and  I  got  a  glimpse  of  a  sharp 
but  canalized  mentality.  She  talked  about  the  things 
we  said  in  class  and  her  ideas  were  up  to  the  brim 
with  quick  psychological  blockages  that  you  cotdd 
see  were  the  result  of  that  kind  of  cauterized  educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  sadistic  fun  to  talk  with  her,  like  giving 
a  curious  kid  the  lowdown  on  some  of  the  tripe  that’s 
dished  up  to  them  in  school.  She  told  me  she  didn’t 
understand  lots  of  what  I  said  and  at  first  she  would 


meet  me  with  the  old  catechism  baloney  which  she 
thought  was  OK.  I  was  cynical  but  I  didn’t  show  as 
much  as  I  felt,  and  I  put  on  a  bluff  of  taking  her 
arguments  seriously. 

Before  I  knew  it,  the  clerk  was  putting  us  out  of 
the  store  because  it  was  five  o’clock.  I  asked  her 
where  she  was  staying.  At  first  she  didn’t  want  me 
to  go  along,  but  I  protested  and  finally  we  went  up 
Thayer  St.  to  the  wooden  frame  house  where  she 
boarded  with  the  two  others.  I  said  so  long  and  left 
her,  but  I  was  kind  of  excited,  and  it  didn’t  leave 
me  for  quite  a  while. 

That  was  in  late  September.  I  got  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  her  after  class,  and  during  those  days  there 
was  perverse  joy  in  breaking  through  the  closed  sys¬ 
tem  of  her  mind.  Little  by  little  I  toughened  up  my 
vocabulary  until  it  was  almost  over  to  its  usual  crusty 
level.  Sometimes  she  was  a  little  hurt  by  the  things 
I  said  about  marriage  morality,  about  the  Church  in 
Spain,  about  instincts  and  pleasure  (I  put  it  in  those 
words),  and  about  a  certain  kind  of  slavery,  but 
mostly  I  could  see  that  these  ideas  caught  on  with 
her,  furtively,  even  while  she  was  searching  around 
in  her  mind  for  the  answers.  Lots  of  what  I  said  I 
knew  was  out  and  out  hooey  but  I  got  a  kick  from 
the  way  a  little  sophistication  could  go  over,  even 
though  it  messed  up  the  truth. 

This  had  all  been  monkeying  around  with  our 
ideas  and  things,  like  I  said,  and  for  a  long  time  that 
was  enough  to  hold  me  down,  because  I  can  get 
drunk  on  argument. 

Then  one  day  it  caught  up  with  me.  I  was  going 
down  the  diagonal  alone  and  all  at  once  I  was  think¬ 
ing  how  she  would  look  under  the  black  stuff,  and 
whether  her  hair  would  be  that  kind  of  deep  sheeny 
brunette  I  go  nuts  over,  if  she  could  take  off  her 
hood  and  let  it  grow.  I  guessed  they  shaved  it;  I 
didn’t  know  but  that’s  what  a  lot  of  people  said. 
This  fantasy  was  different  from  the  usual  kind  be¬ 
cause  she  was  different.  I  mean  the  black  cloth  did 
things.  And  I  suppose  it  did  things  that  I  never  had 
it  yet. 

Anyway,  it  kept  bothering  me  and  when  I  saw 
her  the  next  day  I  was  kind  of  sore  about  her  being 
different  so  I  couldn’t  start  anything,  and  I  kidded 
around  pretty  raw.  I  called  it  the  immaculate  se¬ 
duction  and  so  on,  and  she  didn’t  like  it. 

That  was  when  I  made  up  my  mind.  I  said  I  was 
sorry  and  talked  the  old  way  again,  and  pretty  soon 
she  was  smiling  and  I  felt  good.  But  I  was  shaking 
and  my  guts  started  coming  to  life  with  those  gur¬ 
gling  sounds  when  I  said  “Let’s  take  a  longer  walk 
this  afternoon.”  She  said  all  right  and  we  w’alked 
down  Church  St.  and  then  past  the  stadium.  She  did 
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most  of  the  talking  because  1  was  trying  to  dope  out 
whether  the  house  would  be  quiet  when  we  got 
there,  and  she  saw  I  wasn’t  listening  any  too  much. 
She  quit  talking.  We  started  back  and  I  figured  we 
would  get  there  about  six-thirty.  It  would  be  dark 
enough  then,  I  guessed. 

It  was  hell  those  last  five  blocks.  I  tried  to  make 
everything  seem  OK  but  the  tension  kept  piling  up. 
At  last  we  were  there.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
say  it  quick  and  no  fooling  around. 

“Let’s  go  up  to  my  room.”  It  didn’t  sound  much 
like  my  voice. 

She  looked  at  me  funny  and  her  mouth  began  to 
tighten,  and  I  knew  she  was  going  to  walk  away  if 
I  didn’t  do  something,  quick.  I  grabbed  her  by  the 
shoulders. 

“Goddamnit,  come  on.”  I  felt  hot  in  the  pit  of 
my  stomach.  I  pulled  her  close  and  felt  her  body. 
She  gasped  and  I  thought  she  was  going  to  break. 
But  she  smiled  and  it  was  ghastly  and  she  said,  “I’m 
sorry,  Jack.”  Then  she  walked  away  fast.  I  watched 
her  go  and  then  stood  there  for  fifteen  minutes. 

The  next  day  I  was  in  Angell  Hall  at  two-thirty 
waiting  for  her  to  turn  up  for  Italian  Lit.  The  class 
was  half  over  before  I  caught  on.  I  went  home  and 
wrote  a  letter  and  sweated  over  it  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  I  went  soft  for  once  and  said  a  lot  of  things 
about  loving  her  and  getting  her  out  of  the  racket 
and  marrying  her  and  this  time  it  was  on  the  level, 
all  of  it.  I  took  it  downstairs  and  put  in  the  box 
and  watched  it  slide  away,  Sister  Henrita  ...  St. 
Thomas,  Minn.  .  .  . 

But  she  never  did  answer  it  and  I  guess  maybe  it 
didn’t  mean  enough  to  her,  or  maybe  they  open  the 
mail  first  in  those  convents.  I  thought  of  going  to 
St.  Thomas,  but  that’s  out  now. 


Sketch  for  a  Radio  Drama 

(Continued,  from  Page  5) 

wall  the  whole  filthy  thing  .  .  .  the  red  brown  wire 
.  .  .  Wilson  holding  his  guts.  I  tried  everything  to 
forget  it.  I  watched  carefully  ...  a  little  cockroach 
running  up  the  table  leg  .  .  .  made  up  stories  about 
him  ...  he  was  a  horse.  That’s  it  ...  a  chariot 
horse  .  .  .  can’t  you  see  him  galloping?  The  brass 
lamp  shade  was  a  plack,  carefully  embossed.  There 
was  a  bold  relief  on  the  front  ...  a  woman’s  head, 
and  she  was  smiling  .  .  .  smiling.  This  morning  I 
vomited  ...  I  couldn’t  help  it.  I  just  couldn’t  hold 
it  back  any  more,  so  there  in  the  trench  I  just  let  go 
and  puked  and  puked.  It  didn’t  do  any  good,  I 
could  still  feel  that  raw  burning  .  .  .  and  the  little 
waves  of  chill  in  my  fingers.  I  rubbed  my  hands 
together  violently,  but  nothing  stopped.  They  told 
me  to  lie  down  in  the  dugout  and  get  some  sleep, 
so  I  did.  I  lay  down  and  pretended  the  ceiling  cracks 
were  little  maps,  and  I  was  a  general  poring  over 
them,  away  back  someplace.  I  closed  my  eyes  .  .  . 
there  it  was  again  .  .  .  the  wire  and  everything.  Jesus 
God,  I  couldn’t  stand  that,  so  I  got  up  and  played 
games  with  myself  all  morning  until  we  went  over. 
And  now,  I’m  here,  Mother,  and  I  don’t  feel  badly  at 
all.  It’s  nice  and  soft,  this  mud.  I  seem  to  fit  in  it 
.  .  .  like  a  bed  on  a  cold  morning.  But  I  know,  just 
like  Wilson,  I  should  be  dead.  I  should  be  sick, 
seeing  the  blood;  and  scream  with  pain.  But  I  don’t 
feel  like  that  at  all,  Mother.  It’s  just  nice  here,  and 
nice  to  have  you.  You  will  promise  me,  won’t  you, 
that  I  can  stay  here.  ...  I  can,  can’t  I?  And  maybe 
you’ll  get  a  cover  Mother.  You  see,  it’s  cold,  awfully 
cold  .  .  .  and  I’m  a  little  scared.  Not  sick.  Mother 
.  .  .  just  scared  .  .  .  scared. 


NO  ELEGY 

For  you 

I  have  no  elegy. 

You  are  not  dead  to  me— 
Merely  remote. 

Your  eyes,  your  hair  .  .  . 
Are  seen  in  distance  now 
And  through  a  mist  .  .  . 
But  they  are  there! 


Virginia  Hodges 
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Love,  Life,  and  Literature 

( Continued,  from  Page  10) 
is  just  as  great,  perhaps  greater.  Otherwise,  I  would¬ 
n’t  be  over  there. 

M:  You  say  you’re  an  optimist.  I  know  hundreds 
of  optimists  who  haven’t  any  more  idea  of  what  life 
is  about  than  a  mole. 

I:  There  are  two  types  of  optimists,  blind  and  ra¬ 
tional.  Those  latter  to  whom  you  refer  are  blind 
optimists,  and  most  of  them  are  doomed  to  disillu¬ 
sionment  sooner  or  later.  The  reasoned  or  rational 
optimist  makes  of  life  what  he  wishes;  perhaps  from 
a  rather  strong  ego  he  believes  in  the  perfectability 
of  himself  and  his  fellows.  Not  blindly,  understand. 
He  recognizes  the  unattainability  of  his  ideal  and 
at  the  same  time  its  practicability,  its  necessity. 

M:  Perhaps  you’re  right,  in  a  way.  But  what  about 
these  other  things  .  .  .  we’re  talking  about  life,  aren’t 
we?  .  .  .  everyday  affairs,  I  mean?  I,  for  instance, 
am  content  to  go  along,  day  by  day,  living  and  en¬ 
joying  myself,  reading,  smoking,  getting  drunk  on 
New  Years  Eve,  talking,  writing  letters,  and  so  on. 

I:  Some  of  those  appeal  to  me;  others  don’t.  You 
like  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  another,  from  Diony¬ 
sian  frenzy  on  New  Year’s  Eve  night  to  a  terrific 
hangover  on  the  second  of  January.  Personally,  I 
prefer  the  middle  path.  I  want  to  have  full  con¬ 
sciousness  of  my  sensations,  and  for  me  a  small  stimu¬ 
lus  provides  a  much  greater  degree  of  pleasure  than 
the  same  stimulus  would  give  you. 

M:  Bullwhacky!  (If  that  isn’t  the  word  M  used,  it 
is  near  enough  to  suggest  the  actual  one.  M  has  no 
selfconsciousness  about  the  delicacy  of  his  speech.  He 
is  frank  and  expressive  and  prides  himself  on  his  lack 
of  inhibitions.  Those,  to  him,  are  cardinal  virtues, 
but  like  all  devotees  to  cardinal  virtues,  he  carries 
them  entirely  too  far.  Why  are  expressive  persons 
frequently  vulgar?) 

Apparently  M  has  become  disgusted  with  the  topic, 
or  temporarily  with  I,  and  the  latter,  always  sensitive 
to  the  reactions  of  the  one  to  whom  he  is  speaking, 
turns  the  conversation  to 

Love 

M  is  delighted,  because  this  is  a  subject  upon  which 
he  could  talk  for  hours,  being  himself  almost  des¬ 
perately  in  love  with  a  girl  from  northward.  A  letter 
every  other  day.  Numerous  memories  of  days  spent 
with  his  beloved,  talking,  swimming,  bicycle  riding, 
looking  at  the  moon.  M  admits  that  the  cynic  is  a 
sentimentalist  at  heart,  else  how  could  he  be  cynical? 
(Both  M  and  I  are  capable  of  profoundly  superficial 
reasoning  at  times,  but  perhaps  M  is  partially  right 
in  what  he  says  there.) 

On  the  other  hand,  7  approaches  the  subject  of 
love  with  something  of  hesitation,  recognizing  his 
limitations  there  and  not  desiring  to  make  statements 
which  obviously  he  can’t  prove.  Sometimes  he  makes 
the  statements  nevertheless,  because  he  is  inclined  to 
believe  them,  unverified  though  they  be. 

Sure,  I  believe  in  marriage,  M  says.  I  believe  in 


love  as  a  part  of  marriage,  in  the  union  of  two  souls 
in  perfect  comradeship.  Maybe  that’s  idealistic,  or 
even  sentimental,  but  I  believe  it.  I’ve  found  the 
girl  I  want  to  marry;  she  can  talk  about  books,  she 
likes  a  lot  of  things  I  like,  and  she’s  no  pansyl 

Sounds  all  right,  7  agrees.  There  may  be,  and 
probably  are,  numerous  marriages  of  convenience, 
but  not  for  me!  The  girl  I  marry  will  love  me  and 
I  will  love  her;  she  will  be  intelligent,  with  a  nice 
face,  figure,  and  personality.  We  will  have  many 
common  interests  and  common  ideals  concerning  life, 
public  and  private. 

She’ll  be  a  little  athletic,  M  says. 

Fairly  so,  yes.  She’ll  play  tennis  and  swim. 

And  dance?  M  adds. 

That’s  irrelevant,  7  says.  Since  I  don’t  care  about 
it  myself. 

Well,  she’ll  like  to  read,  M  ventures. 

Certainly.  She’ll  be  able  to  talk  about  Fielding 
and  Byron  and  Shelley  and  Keats,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  Jane  Austin,  Hardy,  and  Aldous  Huxley. 
Most  of  all,  she’ll  like  people,  people  in  everyday  life. 

She’ll  like  the  theatre,  M  goes  on. 

She’ll  love  good  music  and  probably  play  some  in¬ 
strument,  like  the  piano. 

How  about  cooking?  M  adds. 

She’ll  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  that  art,  7 
replies.  She’ll  dress  well,  but  not  be  a  slave  of  fashion. 

The  social  graces? 

She’ll  know  how  to  entertain,  but  she  will  not  be 
a  play  girl. 

Smoking  and  drinking? 

She  will  do  neither.  Smoking  is  usually  an  affecta¬ 
tion  for  women;  once  started  it’s  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  stop  and  they  smoke  an  immoderate  num¬ 
ber  of  cigarettes.  No,  she  will  not  smoke.  Nor  drink. 
Drunkenness  is  detestable  in  women,  and  even  mod¬ 
erate  drinking  produces  far  more  objectionable  than 
good  results.  A  woman  drinker  becomes  an  addict 
pretty  quickly,  too,  if  she  hasn’t  a  lot  of  sense.  And 
if  she  has,  she  wouldn’t  drink  in  the  first  place. 

M  dissents  here,  declaring  that  she  will  drink  some 
if  she  wishes.  Further,  he  declares,  she  is  intelligent 
and  she  is  capable  of  moderation. 

7  retorts  that  moderation  is  simply  a  stage.  Even¬ 
tually  she  will  take  more  and  stronger  liquors  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  desirable  or  seemingly  desirable  effects. 

Before  this  turns  into  a  WCTU  lcture,  let’s  talk 
about  something  else,  M  says,  and  7  agrees,  laughing. 
M  is  beginning  to  think  7  is  a  veritable  Puritan  at 
heart,  despite  7’s  denials. 

You’re  asking  too  much,  M  declares.  Where  under 
high  heaven  are  you  going  to  find  a  girl  like  that? 

7  shrugged,  I  know  one  or  two. 

M  laughs.  Probably  she  doesn’t  pet  either,  when 
she  dates! 

She  doesn’t.  She’s  fairly  popular,  but  she  dates 
rarely. 

She’s  a  virgin,  of  course,  M  says. 

Certainly.  I  said  she  was  intelligent,  didn't  I? 

That  doesn’t  follow. 
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Maybe  not;  anyway,  she  knows  that  only  two  peo¬ 
ple  can  attain  a  perfect  physical,  spiritual,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  union. 

That's  something  I  like  to  believe  in,  too,  M  agrees. 
But  most  people  never  come  near  it. 

For  one  reason,  7  explains,  because  they  don’t  want 
to.  Love  is  what  you  make  it. 

All  right,  we  agree  there,  too. 

M  picks  up  a  book,  and  immediately  launches  into 
a  discussion  of 

Literature 

The  book,  Hemingway’s  To  Have  And  Have  Not, 
reminds  M  of  something  he  read  recently. 

Burton  Rascoe  thinks  Hemingway  turned  moralist 
in  this  book,  M  says.  I  don’t  think  so  at  all.  Just 
because  Harry  Morgan  dies  in  the  end,  after  turning 
criminal,  doesn’t  prove  that  Hemingway  is  moraliz¬ 
ing.  To  Have  And  To  Have  Not  is  simply  a  realistic 
picture,  three  stories  in  one  book,  not  too  well  inte¬ 
grated,  but  well  written. 

Why,  I  asks,  does  a  moral  condemn  a  book,  as  you 
seem  to  imply? 

A  writer  should  present  his  material,  as  well  as 
possible,  and  let  the  reader  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
Literature  isn’t  a  photographic  reproduction  of  life. 
The  facts  are  selected  .  .  . 

But,  7  interrupts,  with  a  theme  in  view.  It’s  the 
theme  which  determines  the  choice  of  facts  and  which 
integrates  them.  The  success  of  the  results  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  artistry  of  the  author. 

M  asks,  puzzled:  By  theme  you  don’t  meal  moral? 

No,  certainly  not.  The  theme  may  be  immoral  or 
moral  or  neither. 

I’ve  read  some  interesting  stories  which  didn’t  seem 
to  have  any  theme  at  all.  Look  at  “The  Summer  of 
the  Beautiful  White  Horse,”  by  William  Saroyan. 

An  exercise  in  writing,  creating  an  atmosphere,  a 
good  humorous  yarn.  That’s  what  the  critics  say,  7 
adds.  But  it  certainly  fails  in  significance  because  of 
its  slightness  and  its  lack  of  theme. 

Why  should  writing  be  significant? 

Writing  shouldn’t  be  significant;  most  of  it  is  jour¬ 
nalistic  and  loses  its  point  with  the  end  of  the  day. 
But  for  writing  to  last  it  will  be  significant,  or  vice 
versa.  Significant  work  will  last  because  of  its  uni¬ 
versal  application  ...  or  something.  (7  concludes 
thus  because  he  is  aware  that  he  has  been  betrayed 
into  an  over-seriousness  and  he  has  begun  to  speak 
truths  which  sound  definitely  platitudinous.  There’s 
no  percentage  in  that.  7  becomes  more  personal.) 

Short  Stories 

Have  you  been  writing  lately?  M  inquires. 

7  shrugs.  Only  one  or  two  feeble  attempts.  The 
illusion  has  been  broken  down  and  I  haven’t  had 
time  to  build  it  up  again.  I  myself  have  been  aware 
that  I  write,  not  particularly  from  inner  compulsion 
.  .  .  from  inspiration,  as  they  call  it,  but  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  desire  to  communicate:  ideas,  feelings,  and  so 
forth.  B  was  the  first  to  recognize  that  I  wrote,  not 
from  natural  compulsion,  but  from  a  reasoned  de¬ 
cision.  It  is  easy,  you  know,  to  build  up  an  illusion 
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in  your  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  others  that 
you  are  a  “writer.” 

Of  course,  M  puts  in,  but  everyone  who  writes  does 
that. 

Perhaps.  No,  not  everyone,  most  everyone.  B  is 
a  self-appointed  critic,  just  as  I  am  a  self-appointed 
writer  of  stories.  After  so  long  a  time,  one  becomes 
accepted,  or  not,  as  the  case  goes. 

After  so  long  a  time,  M  adds,  the  illusion  is  so 
complete  that  it  probably  ceases  to  be  an  illusion. 
Or  else,  by  a  series  of  successes  you  fill  in  the  airy 
scaffolding  with  concrete  results  and  you  become  a 
writer,  or  a  critic,  in  your  own  right. 

Very  possibly.  But,  7  continues,  to  be  specific  about 
this  matter  of  short  stories,  we’d  better  recognize 
early  that  there  are  at  least  two  distinct  types  of 
stories  being  written  today:  the  strictly  plotted  story, 
for  the  pulps  in  crude  form,  for  the  slicks  when  more 
subtle  and  finished;  secondly,  the  literary  short  story 
such  as  Harper’s,  Atlantic,  Southern  Review,  and  the 
quarterlies  publish.  Every  story  is  pre-conceived,  but 
not  every  story  is  plotted.  The  episodes  or  character 
portrayals  in  both  types  of  story  are  carefully  selected, 
but  for  the  plotted  story,  they  are  arranged  and  for¬ 
malized,  -fitted  to  a  definite,  hard-and-fast  pattern. 
The  literary  story  is  looser;  less  importance  is  paid 
to  arrangement,  more  to  significant  detail  and  theme. 
As  long  as  stories  are  written,  both  types  will  be 
found.  In  certain  magazines,  however,  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  toward  a  combination.  A  comparatively 
loosely  plotted  story  with  a  strong  theme,  like  Mary 
Hastings  Bradley’s  stories  in  Pictorial  Review.  (E.g. 
“The  Life  of  the  Party,”  reprinted  in  O.  Henry  Me¬ 
morial  Award  stories  for  1938.) 

What  about  reader  interest?  M  asks. 

Intelligent  readers  cultivate  an  interest  in  literary 
stories. 

M  smiles.  Possibly  he  takes  this  as  a  slam  at  B, 
who  is  notoriously  intelligent.  Both  M  and  7  have 
a  great  admiration  for  B,  but  think  that  a  more  dis¬ 
criminating  view  of  fiction,  particularly  short  fiction, 
would  be  more  in  character. 

To  expect  undergraduates  to  achieve  perfection  in 
either  of  the  story  forms  is  impossible,  7  adds,  a  little 
confused  himself  over  the  grammar  of  his  statement. 

Of  course,  M  agrees.  Else  they  would  be  writing 
for  the  big  magazines  and  not  for  college  publica¬ 
tions. 

Exactly.  A  college  publication,  generally  speaking, 
is  a  hotbed  of  mediocrity.  It  is  an  outlet  for  the  best 
that  the  immediate  community  can  produce,  which  at 
best  is  often  bad.  But  of  course  it  serves  its  purpose, 
it  helps  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  It  starts 
a  few  writers  off  to  fame  ...  or  disillusionment. 
Usually  the  latter,  perhaps. 

M  laughs.  Personally,  I  have  no  illusions  about 
my  own  fate.  Not  being  ambitious,  I  have  no  fear 
of  disappointment.  It’s  simply  part  of  my  philosophy 
of  life. 

7  laughs,  also.  I  think,  he  says,  this  is  where  we 
came  ini 
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Essay  in  the  Form  of  a  Proposal  for  the 
Elimination  of  Eight  O’Clock  Classes 
and  Other  Abominations 

(Continued,  from  Page  7) 

cut  the  first  year  to  help  pay  for  the  records  and  made 
up  to  him  the  following  year  to  keep  him  from  starv¬ 
ing,  poor  boy,  or  to  help  him  through  college  again. 
The  fourth  point  about  keeping  our  professors  young 
for  the  next  hundred  years  has  also  been  duly  meas¬ 
ured.  So  the  third  point  about  the  conservation  of 
the  student’s  time  remains  and  allows  emphasis, 
which  will  follow. 

How  much  of  his  normally  wasted  time  could  the 
student  utilize  conveniently  by  listening  to  his  class 
phonograph?  The  following  is  a  proposed  ideal 
schedule.  The  student  sets  his  clock  for  10:00  a.m. 
During  a  leisurely  hour  that  he  is  waking,  bath-room¬ 
ing  and  dressing  he  bears  the  portable  from  place  to 
place  and  gets  his  eight  o’clock  class  over  with.  He 
saves  the  expense  of  breakfast  because  it  is  already 
11:00  a.m.,  and  lunch  will  be  served  soon.  So  he  at¬ 
tends  the  one  class  he  can  not  get  a  record  for,  and 
it  is  a  fourth  period.  During  the  lethargic  period 
from  one  to  two  in  the  afternoon  he  gets  off  his  third 
class.  At  two  o’clock  he  takes  his  portable  to  the 
tennis  courts  and  listens  to  another  lecture  while  he 
plays.  This  is  quite  feasible,  since  he  does  not  have 
to  take  any  notes.  Either  he  or  his  partner  changes 
the  record  when  they  change  courts.  At  four  o’clock, 
having  been  awake  six  hours,  he  is  through  for  the 
day  except  for  his  fifth  class.  He  can  leave  that  until 
the  end  of  the  week  and  catch  up  with  the  whole 
week’s  work  while  he  is  dating  one  of  the  girls  in 
his  class.  For  some  of  the  extensive  courses  which 
everyone  has  to  take  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
have  dance  music  build  up  under  the  professor’s 
voice,  as  in  Pathe  News,  and  then  we  could  inaug¬ 
urate  a  schedule  of  class  dances. 

To  the  college  or  university  the  biggest  economy 
would  be  in  professors’  salaries,  but  the  institution 
could  also  save  the  salaries  of  all  the  men  connected 
with  its  administration  in  the  capacity  of  advisory 
chiefs.  The  man  appointed  in  each  department  to 
advise  Juniors  about  their  majors  would  make  a 
record  of  how  his  department  treated  its  majors. 
Then  the  Junior  could  go  to  the  library,  get  the 
record,  and  decide  by  playing  it  whether  he  liked  the 
requirements  or  not.  Thus  he  would  receive  the 
counsel  of  the  advisory  chief  without  having  the  man 
present. 

This  system  is  especially  feasible  for  college  and 
university  deans.  After  ten  years  of  official  service  a 
dean  gets  all  the  offences  and  remedies  catalogued  in 
his  or  her  mind,  so  that  to  go  to  a  dean  after  this 
much  experience  is  to  hear  the  same  thing  which 
many  other  students  have  heard  and  is  almost  like 
going  to  a  drug  store  to  get  a  pill  for  this  or  that. 
Now  the  first  year  we  would  have  two  students,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  officially  appointed  to  commit  all  the 
offences  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  dean,  to  commit 


them  separately  and  for  each  offence  to  be  called  up 
before  the  deans  in  the  presence  of  a  technician.  The 
deans  would  counsel  with  the  students  and  pass  sen¬ 
tence.  Then  the  president  of  the  institution  would 
issue  pardons  to  them  in  order  that  they  might  com¬ 
mit  each  another  offence.  Every  effort  would  be  ex¬ 
pended  to  prevent  fraternity  combines  from  entering 
into  the  appointment  of  the  official  students. 

After  a  year  all  the  cleans  would  be  discharged. 
Thereafter  if  a  girl  should  be  seen  in  an  unapproved 
place  or  should  feel  that  she  had  committed  some 
offence  unseen,  she  could  go  over  to  her  library,  check 
out  a  record,  return  to  her  room,  and  listen  to  the 
counsel  of  her  dean  while  she  smokes  a  cigarette. 
(The  girl  smokes  the  cigarette.)  Likewise,  if  a  boy 
should  ever  get  drunk,  he  would  go  over  to  the  li¬ 
brary,  find  the  recordings  of  “The  Dean’s  Counsel” 
and  of  “Student  Government  Trials,”  look  under 
the  particular  brand  of  his  liquor,  and  find  out  what 
the  penalty  for  the  offence  is.  All  these  things  would 
be  done  at  the  leisure  of  the  student,  and  he  would 
be  put  on  his  honor  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
advisory  chiefs  connected  with  the  administration  of 
his  college  or  university. 

Also,  since  there  would  be  no  first  or  second  classes 
meeting  in  the  mornings,  the  girls’  dormitories  could 
be  open  two  hours  later  in  the  evenings. 


To  Find,  Momentarily 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

ments  to  her:  her  husband,  whom  she  had  indeed 
loved  truly,  a  wonderful  strong  man  with  such  clear 
limpid  eyes,  had  now  left  her  for  some  strutting 
smiler,  whom,  he  assumed  correctly,  she  had  never 
heard  of.  And  she  began  to  think  of  his  beautiful 
subdued  caresses,  of  her  loneliness  now  that  there 
was  no  hearth  to  which  she  might  return.  Trans¬ 
formed  irresistibly  by  the  mellifluity  of  the  music, 
its  irritating  sameness,  and  with  a  horrible  feeling  of 
pretension  that  she  had  never  before  met,  she  drew 
her  coat  tightly  about  her,  trying  so  hard  to  convince 
herself  that  she  was  really  physically  cold:  but  it 
was  impossible.  She  was  now  terrifically  angry  at 
the  music  as  it  went  on  and  on;  she  was  obsessed  with 
her  huge  accumulated  emotions  and  with  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  husband,  her  home,  and  now  also,  for  a 
moment,  of  the  morning’s  deal  in  steel  stock  so  that 
this  came  now  altogether  into  a  tremendously  surg¬ 
ing  stream  of  issuing  flood  so  that  she  screamed  with 
terror. 

So  now  before  any  of  those  around  her  could  draw 
back  or  any  attendant  reach  her,  only  having  a  dim 
sense  of  the  music  continuing,  and  knowing  that  here 
in  the  very  sanctuary  of  emotion  she  had  met  with 
a  scraping  preciseness  she  herself  could  not  cope  with, 
she  fainted  heavily:  and  during  the  night  she  tossed 
with  great  excitement  and  did  not  sleep,  so  that  in 
the  morning  she  reached  the  office  with  large  red 
eyes,  and,  o  sacrilege,  ten  minutes  late. 
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Chittlin’  Strut 

(Cojitinued  from  Page  6) 

wildly  clasp  their  hot  bodies  again  in  their  sensuous 
whirling  dance. 

Suddenly  a  car  careened  into  the  alley  and  men 
poured  from  them. 

“De  Lawl” 

The  dancing  crowd  seemed  to  melt  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  The  thud  of  stomping,  dancing  feet  was  re¬ 
placed  by  the  pad  of  flying  feet.  The  officers  were 
wildly  swinging  their  nightsticks.  Men  cursed  and 
veiled  as  women  screamed.  Nath  was  enraged,  he 
wanted  to  tear  these  white  sadists  apart.  His  hot 
blood  was  raging  in  another  passion.  A  white  man 
loomed  before  him.  Nath  swung  his  tremendous 
fists.  He  felt  a  momentary  wave  of  elation  and  satis¬ 
faction  as  he  saw  the  white  man  topple  down.  Cold 
reason  cooled  his  jubilance.  “Git  away  from  here! 
Git  away  from  here!”  Nath  urged  himself.  He  began 
to  run,  his  long  legs  stretching  over  the  dusty  ground. 
“Git  that  nigger!  Git  that  black  rascal!”  an  alien 
white  voice  called  behind  Nath. 

Simultaneously  with  the  bark  of  a  pistol  Nath 
heard  a  slug  scream  by  him  and  then  another  and 
another.  The  bullets  raised  little  clouds  of  dust 
around  Nath’s  feet. 

“Oh  my  Lawd,  run  foots,  run!”  Nath  screamed  to 
himself. 

There  was  a  little  brook  stagnant  with  wash  water, 


he  soared  over  it  with  hasty  grace.  Over  fences, 
through  mud  holes  and  briars,  his  long  legs  ran  on. 

Nath  did  not  hear  the  deadly  ominous  screamings 
of  the  slugs  now.  His  burning  lungs  were  bursting 
as  his  short  hard  gasps  drew  in  the  precious  air.  Nath 
fell  down  on  the  good  warm  earth.  How  good  it  felt 
as  he  crushed  it  in  his  massive  hands.  Nath’s  great, 
barrel-like  chest  rose  and  fell  in  a  quick  measured 
rhythm;  his  throbbing  heart  beat  a  dinning  tattoo  in 
his  ears. 

The  warm,  bright,  sunshine  streamed  through  the 
dirty,  flyspecked,  panes  of  Nath’s  room.  The  familiar 
acrid  wood  smoke  from  the  wash  pots  had  already 
filled  the  morning  air.  Nath  heard  the  jocund  hal¬ 
looing  and  greeting  of  the  morning.  He  felt  very 
satisfied  as  he  lay  relaxed  in  his  bed.  His  wandering 
eyes  fell  on  his  muddy  shoes,  there  was  no  shine  on 
them  now.  His  beautiful  purple  suit  was  torn  and 
snagged.  Nath  suddenly  felt  a  strong  wave  of  anger 
as  he  struck  the  bed  a  vicious  blow  with  his  great  fist. 
Nath  bitteryly  racked  his  mind  for  some  sort  of  re¬ 
tribution.  He  futilely  tried  to  conceive  of  some  plan 
of  revenge.  It  was  of  no  use.  The  sun  was  too  warm. 
The  bed  was  too  soft.  Nath  was  too  tired.  Through 
the  window  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  child,  dancing 
on  her  way  to  school:  “Ef  yo’  wanta  go  ter  hev’n 
lak  anybuddy  else,  jes  treat  yo’  neighbor  as  yo’  would 
yo’sef.” 

“You  right,  you  right,”  said  Nath  as  he  rolled  over 
to  go  back  to  sleep. 
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Books 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

The  day  passes 

in  a  horizon  of  colors 

all  meeting 

less  severe  in  loveliness 

the  petals  fallen  now  well  back 

till  flower  touches  flower 

all  round 

at  the  petal  tips 

merging  into  one  flower. 

The  more  a  man  restricts  himself,  the  more  ex¬ 
pansion  you  are  driven  to  in  attempting  to  speak  for 
him  when  in  his  concision  he  speaks  for  himself. 
Williams  has  solved  tacitly  and  has  hinted  his  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  the  individual,  which  now 
perplexes  poets  no  less  than  politicians.  His  poetry 
has  been  his  diary,  his  commentary  on  existence,  and 
his  certain  and  inalienable  possession.  To  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  Williams  answered  for  himself  creating 
in  poetry  the  surface  of  the  real  world  Schwartz 
clamours  for  a  different  answer.  His  world  is  viewed 
through  glasses  at  least  tinged  by  idealism  and  awry 
with  relativity.  His  title  story  goes  back  in  time  to 
catch  the  secret  of  his  own  identity;  he  sees  as  at  a 
cinema  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage  of  his  par¬ 
ents.  In  the  most  significant  piece  in  the  book,  a 
long  poem  called  Coriolanus  and  His  Mother:  A 
Dream  of  One  Performance,  he  is  again  in  a  theatre, 
this  time  in  a  box  with  Freud,  Aristotle,  Beethoven, 
Marx  and  Kant.  He  announces  ideas,  conflicts  of 
ideas.  His  world  is  tenuous  and  abstract  rather  than 
composite  of  many  objects. 

The  major  preoccupations  of  Schwartz  are  appar¬ 
ently  time  and  personality.  His  themes  include 
parent-child  and  individual-society  relationships.  He 
analyzes  his  father’s  dreams  of  his  proposal,  “on  his 
long  walks  over  Brooklyn  Bridge  in  the  revery  of  a 
fine  cigar.”  His  interpretation  of  Coriolanus  is  re¬ 
markable,  being  proletarian,  he  sees  that  hero  as  an 
inverted,  imperfectly  developed,  misanthrope.  Even 
more  important  to  the  poem  is  the  bringing  together 
of  the  intellects  from  the  wide  range  of  history  to 
comment  on  the  performance.  An  English  critic  has 
recently  attempted  to  dethrone  the  assumption 
that  Communism  and  Psycho-analysis  are  brother 
branches  of  one  philosophy,  but  for  Schwartz  they 
seem  to  be  allied  in  attitude  though  disagreeing. 

while  Sigmund  Freud 
Mutters  beside  me  in  the  haunted  night, 

“This  is  the  origin,  this,  this  is  the  place. 

Mother  in  love  with  son  and  son  with  her, 

And  his  aloneness  in  the  womb  began. 

Always  unhappy  apart  from  that  tight  cache: 

O  womb  and  egg,  nervous  environment. 


How  have  you  marred  and  marked  this  childhood's  manl 
Unconscionable  bag  which  none  evade, 

How  your  great  warmth  commits  him  to  the  shade." 

O  not  The  black-browed  ghost  in  haste  replies, 

As  the  curtain  falls,  and  furniture  is  moved. 

And  the  orchestra  tunes  up,  the  hidden  musician 
Tightening  and  pricking  his  violin  in  the  pit. 

But  as  a  drowning  man  must  cherish  land. 

And  as  in  hunger  bread  must  be  soft  gold, 

So,  in  a  society  which  lives  by  war, 

The  soldier  boy  is  best.  As  the  assassin 
Admires  the  knife,  as  the  mariner 
Considers  the  sea,  as  the  tailor 
Respects  the  wish  to  dress,  O  as 
The  leaning  doctor  listens  for  the  heart, 

Man  murders,  travels,  sews  and  bends  in  fear 
To  get  the  good  which  the  means  of  life  make  dear! 

Man  lives  and  dies  to  buy  the  dears  of  life. 

Every  man  dies  for  that  which  gives  him  life! 

Not  that  poor  widow,  but  society 

Nursed  him  to  being,  taught  him  what  to  be: 

She  is  the  actual  mother,  only  for  her 
Has  he  become  the  narrow  murderer. 

Between  the  acts  of  the  play  the  poet  sees  him¬ 
self  go  on  the  stage  to  make  rambling  speeches,  on 
Pleasure,  on  Justice  and  his  own  origins  and  powers. 
The  series  of  poems  called  “The  Repetitious  Heart” 
is  composed  of  introspections  and  generalizations 
thereon  based.  They  are  in  an  imitation  of  the  fugue 
form  themes: 

I.  All  of  us  always  turning  away  for  solace.  .  .  . 

III.  All  clowns  are  masked  and  all  personae 
Flow  from  choices.  .  .  . 

VII.  I  am  to  my  own  heart  merely  a  serf.  .  .  . 

X.  A  dog  named  Ego.  .  .  . 

XI.  My  heart  beating.  .  .  . 

Time  is  farewell.  .  .  . 

The  last  piece  is  a  play  in  verse  and  prose  dealing 
with  the  founder  of  a  new  cult.  Its  best  section  is 
the  speech  to  and  interrogation  of  the  diciples.  We 
suspect  an  acquaintance  with  the  Oxford  Group. 

The  remarkable  elements  of  Delmore  Schwartz  are 
several:  he  has  versatility  in  literary  forms,  familiar¬ 
ity  with  philosophical  ideas  and  modern  interests, 
and  originality.  Although  acutely  conscious  of  the 
Marxian  doctrine  and  its  significance,  the  prime  in¬ 
novation  since  Christianity,  he  never  writes  propa¬ 
ganda.  In  this  fact  and  in  his  absorption  into  poetry 
of  contemporary  speech,  he  is  what  we  term  popu¬ 
larly  a  “phenomenon.”  His  stylistic  influences,  also, 
are  well  digested;  his  prose  is  the  “simple  declara¬ 
tive,”  and  his  verse  remarkably  independent  although 
in  the  twentieth-century  manner.  While  Eliot  of 
“Gerontion,”  Ash  Wednesday,  and  Burnt  Norton  may 
be  traced  here  and  there,  and  is  in  the  blood-stream 
of  the  generation,  one  may  compare  “The  Ballad  of 
the  Czar’s  Children”  with  Williams’s  work  and  see 
whether  he,  also,  has  taught  something. 

K.  Hayes. 
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Music  Box 

HAL  REES 


Victor  Albums — Tristan  and  Isolde — Philadelphia 
orchestra  under  Stokowski.  This  version  of  Tristan 
and  Isolde  far  surpasses  the  recording  of  the  opus  six 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Stokowski.  With  improvements  in 
recording  technic,  it  nowr  has  a  much  greater  degree 
of  power  and  brilliance.  The  beauty  and  tragic  force 
of  this  symphonic  synthesis  cannot  be  described. 
Once  you  have  come  under  its  spell,  there  is  no 
doubting  the  complete  sincerity  of  its  transcriber 
and  the  poignant  feeling  in  his  interpretation.  (Vic¬ 
tor  Musical  Masterpiece  set  No.  M-508.) 

Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  by  Handel 
(Brahms) — Egon  Petri,  pianist.  Excellently  per¬ 
formed.  This  work  is  considered  to  rank  among  the 
greatest  sets  of  variations  for  piano.  The  theme  of 
Handel,  upon  which  they  are  based,  is  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  set  of  Harpsichord  pieces.  It  is  of  a  bright  char¬ 
acter,  yet  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  and  Brahms  has 
extracted  a  wealth  of  rhythmic  inspiration  from  its 
diatonic  simplicity.  (Columbia  Record  Album.) 

An  unusual  treat  for  many  listeners  will  be  the 
recording  of  Gershwin’s  Rhapsody  in  Blue,  arranged 
for  two  pianos  by  Jose  Iturbi  and  played  by  his  sister, 
Amparo  Iturbi,  and  himself.  The  infectious  sparkle 
and  humor  of  Gershwin’s  music  and  the  brilliance 
of  the  Iturbi’s  performance  commend  this  set  very 
highly.  (Victor  Musical  Masterpiece  set  No.  M-517.) 

Sonata  in  A-Minor  (Schubert) — Emanuel  Feuer- 
mann,  cello,  and  Gerald  Moore,  piano.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  piano  and  cello  makes  all  the  beauties 
of  this  work  fully  accessible.  In  rapidly  changing 


mood  we  catch  all  the  happiness,  joy  and  beauty  of 
this  fine  work.  Well  done.  (Columbia  Record  Al¬ 
bum.) 

Nearly  fifty  different  songs  from  eleven  Jerome 
Kern  operettas  have  been  selected  and  arranged  for 
a  Victor  Album  by  Leonard  Joy,  whose  sparkling 
orchestrations  contain  the  full  flavor  of  Kern’s  style 
throughout.  The  talent  of  four  outstanding  vocal¬ 
ists  and  a  picked  choir  of  thirteen  voices  joined  forces 
with  the  orchestra  to  create  this  unusually  distinc¬ 
tive  recording  of  Jerome  Kern’s  best  loved  works. 
(Victor  Album  set  No.  C-31.) 

Outstanding  Victor  Red  Seal  Records  of  the  past 
month:  Sonata  in  A  Major  (Scarlatti),  Sonata  in 
C  Minor  (Scarlatti) — Yella  Pessl,  harpsichordist: 
Pavane  (Byrd),  Gigue  (Byrd) — Stokowski  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Orchestra;  Andante  Canlabile  (Tschai- 
kowsky,  op.  11),  Humoreske  (Dvorak,  op.  101,  No.  7 
— Kreisler) — Fritz  Kreisler,  violin  with  piano. 

Decca  Albums — Nutcracker  Suite  (Tchaikovsky) — 
Alexander  Smallens  and  the  Decca  Little  Symphony. 
A  very  lovely  score  of  this  familiar  work  and  com¬ 
petently  played  by  this  group. 

Harry  Horlick  and  his  Orchestra — Mexican  Melo¬ 
dies.  Possibly  the  most  representative  group  of  re¬ 
cordings  of  native  Mexican  music  ever  made.  Every 
selection  is  authentic.  Spanish  Melodies.  Interest¬ 
ing  and  pleasing  rendition  of  well-selected  tunes  per¬ 
formed  in  good  style.  Russian  and  Hungarian  Gypsy 
Music.  Possibly  the  best  performance  by  the  group 
is  this  well-interpreted  bunch  of  songs. 
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For  the  Archives 

KATHRYN  MARGOLIS 
LEIGH  DIMOND 

Some  professors,  as  you  may  have  heard,  are  very 
unpopular  with  their  students.  In  most  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  open-minded  student  will  admit  that  the 
basis  for  this  unpopularity  is  either  a  deficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  students  or,  more  often,  some  char¬ 
acteristic  which  the  poor  prof,  can’t  help.  But  our 
complaint  here  is  against  the  type  of  professor  who 
is  surely  the  most  despicable  of  that  entire  species. 

We  refer  to  the  professor  who  is  writing  a  book, 
and  who  makes  his  pupils  take  care  of  the  dirty  work 
for  that  book.  This  year  most  of  the  complaints 
along  this  line  have  been  directed  against  a  Sociology 
instructor  who  is  doing  a  treatise  on  one  of  the  social 
problems  connected  with  the  fair  city  of  Durham. 
For  several  extra  hours  a  week  his  poor  suffering  stu¬ 
dents  have  to  remain  cooped  up  in  a  classroom  pain¬ 
stakingly  placing  dots  in  strategic  places  on  an  out¬ 
line  map  of  the  city.  For  this  extra  work,  which  re¬ 
quires  infinite  patience  and  accuracy,  the  student  re¬ 
ceives  no  extra  credit  in  the  course. 

But  perhaps  the  misguided  professor  honestly 
thinks  that  his  pupils  are  getting  some  benefit  from 
this  labor,  the  more  charitable  among  you  may  say. 
And  you  are  quite  right:  the  man  in  question  has  ex¬ 
plained  to  his  class  that  from  now  on,  every  time 
they  run  across  a  book  containing  a  spot  map,  they 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  how  much  trouble  the  au¬ 
thor  went  to  in  preparing  his  material  for  publica¬ 
tion.  That  is,  unless  he  is  a  college  professor. 

#  #  # 

What  would  we  do,  if  we  could  not,  by  some  happy 
chance,  and  the  fury  of  schedule  arrangements,  take 
French  1-2. 

This  time  le  maitre  was  angry,  and  well  he  might 
be;  for  we  had  transgressed  in  a  manner  that  hurt 
not  his  intellect,  but  his  soul.  We  read  his  French, 
his  own  beloved  French,  with  dull  and  monotonous 
voices,  that  presaged  a  spirit  lacking  and  a  heart  that 
was  somewhere  else. 

The  passage  involved  was:  Mais  non,  mais  non! 
A  phrase  clearly  requiring  a  certain  delicacy  and  fi¬ 
nesse.  But  the  student,  dull  witted  knave,  translated 
it  “But  no!”  Here  le  maitre  threw  up  his  hands. 
“That  is  all  wrong,  for  you  have  translated  it  liter¬ 
ally;  what  you  must  do  is  go  beyond  the  mere  word 
content.  Try  to  assume  the  place  of  the  writer,  feel 
his  emotions,  his  thoughts,  yes,  his  very  soul.  Then 
you  are  ready  to  translate.  What  you  should  have 
said,”  he  added,  “Was  uh  uh.” 

#  #  # 

We  were  listening  to  a  prominent  psychologist  the 
other  day,  who  was  telling  us  that  the  bedside  manner 
is  of  particular  importance  in  the  psychopathic  ward. 
But  since  the  patients  often  have  certain  idosyncrasies 


Mel-O-Taast 


(L-To) 


PASCHALL’S  BAKERY 


Phone  J-6461 


of  their  own,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  how  effective  one’s 
professional  manner  may  be.  But  he,  at  least,  had 
no  qualms.  He  had  been  reassured  by  the  fact  that 
when  he  left  the  institution  one  of  his  patients  al¬ 
ways  addressed  him  with  the  happy  appellation  of 
“Cutie.” 

* *  *  * 

EDITORIAL  POLICY! 

The  Chronicle  will  use  its  editorial  page  to  support 
liberal  and  constructive  changes,  but  at  no  time  will 
it  stoop  to  air  PERSONAL  grievances.  It  will  always 
keep  uppermost  the  interest  of  the  community. 

In  short,  we  reiterate,  the  Chronicle  will  remain 
your  paper — that  of  the  entire  Duke  community. 

R.  D.  T. 

“FOR  MERITORIOUS  WORK—” 

In  tapping  ten  seniors  the  Duke  chapter  of  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa,  .  .  .  To  many  of  us  recognition  of 
this  sort  is  ephemeral,  a  mere  emptiness;  to  others  it 
means  the  addition  of  “just  another  key”  to  a  college 
man’s  keychain.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  and  should 
be  more  than  an  ephemeral  thing,  more  than  “just 
another  key.”  It  is  and  should  be  a  challenge  to  those 
thus  honored  to  continue  their  superior  wrork  and 
not  lean  on  laurels  won. 

R.  D.  T. 
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It  was  gratifying  to  see  an  enthusiastic  display  of 
school  spirit  in  the  pep  meetings  held  on  the  East 
campus  and  before  the  courthouse  in  Durham.  But 
there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  “playful  antics” 
we  participated  in  elsewhere! 

Sprightly  dances  o’er  table  tops  and  waving  beer 
bottles  in  the  air  befit  the  actions  of  .  .  .  well  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  college  women. 

B.  J.  M. 

OUR  ATTITUDE  IMPROVES 

Nobody  tore  down  the  Carolina  goal  posts  Satur¬ 
day,  which  makes  it  appropriate  for  us  to  mention 
that  the  character  of  Duke  spirit  is  commendable. 

F.  M.  R. 

Every  Duke  man  and  woman  may  be  “loyal 
through  and  through,”  but  tomorrow’s  game  will  re¬ 
quire  more  than  loyalty  in  terms  of  words.  It  will 
require  backing  these  words  with  action,  and  that 
means  getting  out  there  and  cheering.  A  team  cannot 
fight  with  the  “spirit  true”  if  the  spirit  behind  it, 
which  means  the  student  body,  is  far  from  being  a 
true  spirit. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
and  opportunity  than  tonight.  Get  out  there,  every 
last  one  of  you  Duke  students,  and  yell  as  you  have 
never  yelled  before.  Let  the  football  team  know  that 
win,  lose,  or  draw,  you  are  behind  them.  But  let  us 
win! — R.  D.  T. 

The  point  is  that  we  are,  we  believe,  an  intellectual 
wonder  of  the  United  States.  Haven’t  we  a  faculty 
that  boasts  of  highest  authorities  in  every  field,  and 
haven’t  we  a  student  body  that  is  selected  from  a 
large  list  of  applicants,  most  of  whom  are  refused? 

But,  heavens,  let  it  not  be  said  that  they  shall  make 
a  propaganda  agency  of  the  Chronicle! 

R.  D.  T. 

A  remark  overheard,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  ran 
to  the  effect  that  the  audience  itself  inspired  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay  to  give  the  superb  presentation  of 


her  poetry  that  she  did.  As  we  see  it,  this  statement 
was  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration. — B.  J.  M. 

*  *  * 

At  the  State  Insane  Asylum  in  Raleigh  we  recently 
heard  something  which  we  herewith  pass  on  for  what 
it  is  worth  to  those  who  run  the  Unions  on  both  East 
and  West  Campus.  Several  of  the  patients  were  ques¬ 
tioned,  among  other  things,  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  liked  the  food  at  the  institution.  Finally  the 
doctor  in  charge  of  the  hospital  turned  to  the  group 
of  Duke  students  for  whose  enlightenment  this  clinic 
was  being  held  and  announced:  “It  doesn’t  make 
much  difference  what  they  reply.  If  they  say  any¬ 
thing  against  the  food  we  can  always  say  that  that  is 
one  of  their  delusions.” 

*  *  * 

A  couple  of  ingenious  East  Campus  science  majors 
have  discovered  a  new  and  effective  method  of  re¬ 
venge.  It  seems  that  the  physiology  lab  has  a  new 
piece  of  apparatus  this  year  to  determine  the  effect 
of  exercise  on  the  human  heart.  This  gadget  is  a 
bicycle  with  only  one  wheel,  which  has  all  sorts  of 
measuring  devices  attached  to  the  front  of  it.  During 
a  recent  class  period  the  professor  was  trying  to  decide 
whom  he  should  appoint  to  be  the  victim  of  the 
experiment. 

The  two  girls  mentioned  above,  through  some 
feminine  wiles,  persuaded  the  professor  to  designate 
a  particular  boy  against  whom  they  harbored  some 
sort  of  grudge.  Entirely  unsuspecting,  the  poor  boy 
mounted  to  the  seat  of  the  bicycle.  When  the  signal 
was  given  to  start,  he  began  to  pump,  the  object 
being  to  turn  the  wheel,  which  had  an  eight-pound 
weight  attached  to  it,  the  equivalent  of  three  miles. 
He  started  off  blithely  enough,  but  in  a  few  moments 
his  face  was  flaming  red.  As  he  continued  he  got 
hotter  and  hotter,  until  the  sweat  began  to  pour 
down  his  face  and  form  little  puddles  on  the  ground. 

Those  are  all  the  details  we  heard,  but  we  assume 
that  he  finally  covered  his  theoretical  three  miles,  and 
the  class  learned  about  the  effects  of  exercise  on  the 
heart.  But  we  do  wish  there  were  some  way  of  mea¬ 
suring  and  classifying  the  emotions  aroused  in  the 
victim! 


®«kp  Huuu'nittii 

Curricula,  equipment  and  expense  information 
may  be  obtained  from 

The  General  Bulletin 
The  Bulletin  of  Undergraduate  Instruction 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School 
The  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Religion 
The  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Law 
The  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
The  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
The  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Forestry 
The  Bulletin  of  Engineering 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Schools 

Address  applications  and  inquiries  to 

THE  SECRETARY 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


Duke  University 


GREYHOUND 


IT’S  thrilling  to  watch  the  flashing  greyhound  in  full  flight. 

But  it’s  important  to  note  that  when  the  race  is  over  he 
rests  —  as  the  greyhound  above  is  doing  now.  Though  the 
dog’s  highly  keyed  nervous  system  closely  resembles  our  own, 
the  dog  relaxes  instinctively !  Life  as  it  is  today  leads  us  to 
ignore  fatigued  nerves.  We  carry  on  despite  increasing  tens  ion, 
strain.  Be  kind  to  your  nerves  if  you  want  them  to  be  kind  to 
you.  Pause  a  while,  now  and  then.  LET  UP — LIGHT  UP  A 
CAMEL!  Let  the  frequent  enjoyment  of  Camel’s  mild,  ripe 
tobaccos  help  you  take  life  more  calmly,  pleasantly,  profitably! 

These  busy,  happy  folks  give  their  nerves  a 
chance  —  they  "Let  up  —  Light  up  a  Camel 


SALESMAN  JOHN  K.  SPEER  finds  Cam¬ 
els  good  partners  in  his  business. 
"On  my  job,  I  can’t  afford  tense 
nerves,”  says  Mr.  Speer,  "so  I  ease 
nerve  strain  often.  I  let  up  and  light 
up  a  Camel.  A  pause  and  a  Camel 
gives  me  a  swell  sense  of  well-being.” 


X-RAY  TECHNICIAN  Audrey  D.  Covert 
says:  "My  work  requires  great  con¬ 
centration.  Naturally,  it’s  a  strain 
on  the  nerves.  My  simple,  pleasant 
method  for  avoiding  ragged,  upset 
nerves  is  to  rest  now  and  then, 
and  let  up  and  light  up  a  Camel.” 


—  that  tobacco  is  remarkably  sensitive  to  mois¬ 
ture?  That  at  one  stage,  practically  all  the  mois¬ 
ture  is  removed  from  cigarette  tobacco,  and  just 
the  proper  amount  restored  for  manufacturing 
purposes?  That  there  are  more  than  4 0  huge  air- 
conditioning  machines  where  Camels  are  made? 
Camel  spends  millions  to  preserve  the  mildness 
and  richness  of  finer,  more  expensive  tobaccos. 


Ur  up- 


A  SOUND  ENGINEER  controls  the  complicated 
equipment  which  puts  a  radio  program 
"on  the  air.”  You’ll  find  many  a  Camel 
smoker  in  this  nerve-straining  profession. 


Smoke  6  packs  of 
Camels  and  find 
out  why  they  are 
the  LARGEST- 
SELLING 
CIGARETTE 
IN  AMERICA 
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LIGHT  UP  A  CAMEL! 


Swift,  graceful,  and  remarka¬ 
bly  wise.  Ancient  Egyptian  and 
Greek  royalty  stamped  him  as 
a  symbol  of  aristocracy.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  lines  and  proud 
bearing  can  be  found  on 
Egyptian  carvings  dating  to 
3500  B.  C.  Racing  has  made 
this  breed  popular  in  the  U  S. 


SO  ^ 


Smokers  find  Camel’s  Costlier  Tobaccos  are  SOOTHING  TO  THE  NERVES 
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HA  NS  THORNER, 
DIRECTOR 
MOUNT 
WASHINGTON 
(N.H.)  SWISS 
SKIING  SCHOOL 


I'M  AFRAID 


TOO  BAD,  MISS  ALICE 
YOU'RE  GETTING  TENSE  AND  KEYED -UP. 
HOW  ABOUT  STOPPING 
{  FOR  A  CAMEL 


/  GOOD  MORNING,  EVERYBODY!  ) 
^  I  SEE  YOU'VE  BEEN  PRACTISING 
WALKING  ON  THE  LEVEL.  THATS  FINE. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  WALK  ON  SMS  THE 
REST  COMES  EASILY.  NOW,  LETS^ 
L  PRACTISE  WALKING  UP-HILL  ) — 


KICK-TURN - 

CHANGING 
DIRECTION 
TO  THE  RIGHT 
ON  A  HILL 


— *  WHILE  WE'RE  ENJOYING 
OUR  SMOKE,  PLEASE  GIVE  US 

AN  EXHIBITION,  , - 

MR.THORNER  V  yS 


SWING  RIGHT  LEG 
FORWARD,  UP,  AND 
AROUND.  PLACE 
RIGHT  SKI  DOWN, 
POINTING  IN  DE¬ 
SIRED  DIRECTION. 
THEN  SHIFT 
WEIGHT  TO 
RIGHT  SKI 


THE  HERRING-BONE  - 

THE  NAME  COMES  FROM  } 
THE  PICTURESQUE  PATTERN 
THE  SKIS  LEAVE  IN  THE 
SNOW.  COMMONLY  USED 
ONLY  ON  SHORT,  NARROW 
STRETCHES  OF  CLIMBING 


NOW  THAT  RIGHT 
SKI  IS  POINTING  IN 
WANTED  DIRECTION, 
SIMPLY  SWING  LEFT 
SKI  AND  PLACE 
PARALLEL  WITH  RIGHT 


THE  CLASS  WATCHES  THORNER  DO  SOME  EXPERT  SKIING 


—  GOSH,  HES  A  • - - 

WONDERFUL  ATHLETE, 

v  isn't  he?  j 


JUMP-TURN  .  •  .  .  AVOIDING 
A  DANGEROUS  HAZARD  BY 
CHANGING  DIRECTION 
IN  THE  AIR 


SNOW-PLOW - PUTTING  ON 

THE  BRAKES  BY  PUSHING  APART 
TAIL-ENDS  OF  SKIS 


STEM-CHRISTIANIA - 

TURN  IS  STARTED  BY  SINGLE 
STEM  ('EXTENDING  ONE  SKI  FOR 
BROADER  BASE  ) 


CHRISTIANIA  (  DOWN-HILL)  _  CHANGING  DIRECTION  OF  CONTINUOUS 
HIGH-SPEED  RUN ....  FIRST,  SKIER  CROUCHES  LOW,  INSTANTLY 
RISES  TO  FULL  HEIGHT  WITH  BODY  TWIST  TO  NEW  DIRECTION,  THEN 
RESUMES  FORWARD  CROUCH  TO  COMPLETE  TURN 


SORRY,  BUT  I'M  GOING 
TO  LET  UP  AND  LIGHT  UP^ 

A  CAMEL.  T - 

HAVE  ONE  - - 


r  FAST  SKIING  PUTS  A  GREAT  STRAIN  ON  ] 
THE  NERVES.  A  SINGLE  SLIP  CAN  RUIN  A  t 
PERFORMANCE.  SO,  TENSE,  JITTERY  NERVES 
ARE  OVT!  AT  LEAST,  THEY  ARE  FOR  ME. 

I  PROTECT  MV  NERVES  BY  GIVING  THEM 
FREQUENT  RESTS—  I  LET  UP—  T 
LIGHT  UP  A  CAMEL  .  I  FIND  ) 

- ,  CAMELS  SOOTHING  / 

\  TO  MV  NERVES  / 


J  BRAVO,  \ - - 

MR.THORNER! 
HOW  ABOUT 
AN  ENCORE? 


-  STEM 
CORRIDOR 


'  YOU  CERTAINLY  2-, 
ARE  SOLD  ON  CAMELS, 
s.  MR.THORNER  j - " 


HAIRPIN  CURVE 


FLUSH 


}  OPEN  GATES 
Blind  gate 

r7  TRAVERSE 
""Vs  ^  FINISH 


SLALOM 

COURSE 


SLALOM  (FROM  SCANDINAVIAN  WORD  MEANING 

'INTERRUPTED  COURSE*) _ AN  EXTREME  TEST  OF  FORM  AND 

AGILITY  IN  DOWN-HILL  SKIING 


CASANTLYAT  £ASE  | 


YOUR! vet 


(left)  THE  BOSTON  TERRIER,  shown  re¬ 
laxing,  is  often  called  the  "American  Gentleman” 
of  dogdom.  Yet  at  rough-and-tumble  play  he’s  a 
bundle  of  flashing  energy.  His  nervous  system 
is  hair-trigger  fast,  sensitive  —  much  like  our 
own,  but  with  an  important  contrast.  Right  in 
the  midst  of  strenuous  action  the  dog  stops, 
calms  down— instinctively !  We  humans  are  not 
so  apt  to  favor  our  nerves.  Too  often,  we  grind 
on  at  a  task,  regardlessof  strain.  Yet  howwell  it 
pays  to  give  your  nerves  regular  rests.  Do  it  the 
pleasant  way —  LET  UP— LIGHT  UP  A  CAMEL! 
In  mildness  —  ripe,  rich  flavor  — sheer  comfort  — 
Camels  will  add  new  pleasure  to  your  smoking. 
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.  ..TURKISH  AND 
DOMESTIC 


R.  J .  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 


COSTLIER 

TOBACCOS 


CAMELS  ARE  MADE 
FROM  FINER, MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 


ier  up-  i/G/ir  up  a  camel/ 

SMOKERS  FIND  CAMELS  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS  ARE  SOOTHING  TO  THE  NERVES 
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KATHRYN  MARGOLIS 

Our  heart  bleeds  for  the  poor  young  man  we  over¬ 
heard  in  conversation  on  a  dance  floor  recently.  The 
boy  was  about  six  feet  four  inches,  the  girl— well, 
about  average  height.  We  had  no  intention  of  eaves¬ 
dropping,  but  we  were  struck  by  the  first  words  we 
heard.  He  was  saying:  “Do  you  think  if  you  stood 
on  tiptoe  you  could  reach  my  collar?” 

His  partner  seemed  mildly  surprised,  but  came 
through  with  the  expected,  “Why?”  And  then  the 
poor  fellow’s  tale  of  woe  came  pouring  forth.  It 
seems  that  he  is  so  tall  that  no  girl  ever  comes  up  as 
high  as  his  shoulder.  All  the  other  boys  come  in 
from  dances  with  lipstick  on  their  collars,  but  he, 
unhappy  creature,  always  returns  with  his  collar 
wilted,  but  immaculate. 

At  this  point  someone  cut  in  on  his  partner,  and 
we  never  heard  the  outcome.  Perhaps  the  boy  has 
found  a  girl  tall  enough  to  solve  his  problem.  The 
evening,  however,  was  ruined  for  us:  imagine  having 
to  bear  a  cross  like  that  throughout  life. 

#  *  # 

Few  of  us  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  free  from  the 
scourge  of  ants  whenever  we  have  food  in  our  rooms. 
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But  at  least  we  here  at  Duke  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
afflicted  with  comparatively  unintelligent  ants. 

We  were  reading  somewhere  recently  a  story  about 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  troubled  by  these  social 
insects  and  decided  to  play  a  trick  on  them.  He  took 
a  cup  of  sugar,  placed  it  on  a  chair,  and  put  bowls 
of  water  under  the  legs  of  the  chair  (this  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  clever  and  original  procedure  in  Ben’s  time). 
For  a  long  while  the  ants  were  buffaloed.  They 
drowned  in  droves  in  their  desperate  attempts  to 
reach  the  sugar.  But,  being  ants  with  extremely  high 
I.  Q.’s,  they  finally  solved  the  problem  very  neatly. 
They  formed  a  long  single-file  line  from  the  chair  to 
the  nearest  wall.  Then  they  climbed  the  wall  and 
crossed  the  ceiling  until  they  reached  a  spot  directly 
above  the  cup  of  sugar.  And  then,  one  by  one,  they 
let  go  and  dropped  right  into  the  sugar! 

We  defy  anyone  here  to  show  us  such  clever  ants  in 
his  room.  But  don’t  tell  the  worthy  editor  of  the 
Chronicle  that  we  said  so.  He  would  probably  be 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


A  PICK-A-BACK  PLANE  IS  TOO  HEAVILY 
LCADED  ( FOP  LONG  RIGHT)  TO  TAKE  OFF 
FROM  THE  HATES,  THIS  MUST  BE  LAUNCHED 
IN  MID-AlB 


HOW  THE  FATHOMETER  INSTANTLY  RECORDS 
HOW  FAR  ASHIP  IS  FROM  SEA-BOTTOM . 


NOWADAYS,  A  MAN  \ 


YES,  WE'RE  RE-  L- 
MINDED  OF  THAT  WITH 
EVERY  PIPEFUL  OF  . 
PRINCE  ALBERT  WE  ) 
SMOKE— 


/MUrVMUATO,  M  MMJN  «■, 

CAN  ENJOY  ALL  THE  FUa, 
REAL  RICH  TASTE  OF 
CHOICE  TOBACCO  WITH¬ 
OUT  A  BIT  OF  HARSHNESS, 
THANKS  TO  PRINCE  ALBERT 


IF  YOU'RE  AFTER  RICH, 
MELLOW  TASTE  AND  A 
COOL-SMOKBAIG,  SWEET* 
CAECING  PIPE, THEN  FILLUP 
WITH  PRINCE  ALBERT  ^ 


TRUE-THATPA.  1 
NO-BITE  PROCESS  Lt 
A  MAN  ENJOY  REAL 
SMOKING  PLEASURE 


LETS 


MILD 
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P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe¬ 
fuls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  ( Signed ) 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
every  2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 


Johnson-Prevost 
Co.,  Inc. 

Dry  Cleaners  and  Pressers 


F-6451 

424  W.  Main  St. 


F-5451 

1106  Broad  St. 


DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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The  Greatness  of  W.  B.  Yeats 

KIFFIN  HAYES 


We  might  have  known  Yeats  was  near  death,  for 
the  last  half  dozen  years  the  praise  has  flowed  unani¬ 
mously.  The  rising  stars  of  approved  letters  so  nobly 
admitted  “None  of  us  can  touch  his  later  work”;  as 
if  they  could  his  earlier!  Not  the  combined  talents 
of  Jeffers,  Frost,  Eliot,  and  Spender  could  make  one 
lyric  like 

Who  dreamed  that  beauty  passes  like  a  dream? 

For  these  red  lips  and  their  high  mournful  pride 
Troy  passed  away  in  one  funereal  dream 
And  Usna’s  children  died. 

Aiken  would  come  nearest,  and  among  literati-who- 
are-people  Aiken  is  already  passe,  or  de  trop,  or  suf¬ 
fering  some  other  mal  frangais.  Where  will  you  find 
early  work  equal  to  Yeats’s  among  all  the  young 
despairing  or  dying  or  simply  bored  poets  from  Dow- 
son— Yeats  began  with  that  generation— through  Wil¬ 
fred  Owen  to  Eliot,  or  among  the  vigorous  ones,  few 
as  they  be,  from  Brooke  to  Barker?  “The  Lake  Isle” 
and  “When  you  are  old”  are  hackneyed,  right  enough, 
like  Hamlet,  and  the  Book  of  Psalms— but  maybe  my 
contemporaries  hadn’t  noticed— and  the  Eroica. 

Think  back  a  bit.  If  you  want  to  know  how  old  a 
poet  is  at  seventy-three,  look  at  E.  C.  Stedman’s  Vic¬ 
torian  anthology.  Clear  your  mental  image  of  the 
nineties  of  hips-and-parasols  and  Oscar  Wilde,  and 
read  a  little  of  Lionel  Johnson,  or  read  Yeats’s  char¬ 
acterization  in  the  Preface  to  the  “Modern”  Oxford 
Book: 

The  revolt  against  Victorianism  meant  to  the  young  poet 
a  revolt  of  irrelevant  discriptions  of  nature,  the  scientific 
and  moral  discursiveness  .  .  .  political  eloquence  .  .  .  psycho¬ 
logical  curiosity  of  Browning,  and  the  poetical  diction  of 
everybody.  Poets  said  to  one  another  over  their  black  coffee 
— a  recently  imported  fashion — "We  must  purify  poetry  of  all 


that  is  not  poetry,”  and  by  poetry  they  meant  poetry  as  it 
had  been  written  by  Catullus,  a  great  name  at  that  time,  by 
the  Jacobean  writers,  by  Verlaine,  by  Baudelaire.  Poetry  was 
a  tradition  like  religion  and  liable  to  corruption  and  it  seemed 
that  they  could  best  restore  it  by  writing  lyrics  technically 
perfect,  their  emotion  pitched  high,  and  as  Pater  offered  in¬ 
stead  of  moral  earnestness  life  lived  as  "a  pure  gem-like  flame” 
all  accepted  him  for  master. 

We’ve  abandoned  technique  now,  albeit  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  sorts  is  being  Prokosched  into  prosody;  you 
can  see  The  Dog  Beneath  the  Skin  for  a  sample  of 
what  was  up-to-date  in  the  middle  thirties.  As  for 
emotion: 

We  are  the  hollow  men  .  .  . 

Headpiece  filled  with  straw.  Alasl 

including  anyone  not  sufficiently  right-thinking 
enough  to  worship  the  corporate  state,  or  whatever 
they  worship  in  the  February  number  of  Poetry,  a 
Magazine  of  Verse.  As  for  Walter  Pater,  the  last  I 
heard  of  him  came  from  the  New  Yorker’s  Mr.  Thur- 
ber.  Poor  Edna,  left  all  alone  with  her  sonnets,  had 
to  turn  to  midnight  politics  to  tickle  our  taste  (?). 
Mr.  Yeats  said  once 

I  think  it  better  that  in  times  like  these 
A  poet  keep  his  mouth  shut,  for  in  truth 
We  have  no  gift  to  set  a  statesman  right; 

he  was  not  merely  honest,  but  dignified.  There  may 
have  been  much  that  was  dying  in  the  manner  of 
those  days,  the  Yellow  Book  world,  which  was  not  so 
different  from  the  Dial  world,  just  a  few  years  before; 
there  was  much  certainly  that  was  living,  like  Wil¬ 
liam  Butler  Yeats  then  young  and  growing.  But  he 
did  not  stay  long  with  the 

Poets  with  whom  I  learned  my  trade. 

Companions  of  the  Cheshire  Cheese. 
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He  turned  to  Ireland,  where  he  belonged,  and  to 
whom,  as  Yeats  himself  strongly  maintains,  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  English  language  owes  its  most  significant 
debt  in  this  century.  To  remind  you;  Joyce,  Singe 
and  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Gogarty,  AE.  James  Stephens, 
Padraic  Colum,  and  the  single  volumes  like  Twenty 
Years  A-Growin’.  There  was  a  great  race  coming 
up.  Yeats  both  greatest  among  them  and  chief  me¬ 
morialize!'  of  them. 

After  the  first  imperfect  but  unmatched  period  of 
lyrics  with  “The  Madness  of  King  Goll”  which  so 
caught  Ezra  Pound's  fancy,  the  “Isle  In  the  Water,” 

Good  Father  John  O'Hart 
In  penal  days  rode  out 

for  whom  dre  birds  came 

Keening  from  Inishmurray 
Nor  stayed  for  bite  or  sup; 

This  way  were  all  reproved 
Who  dig  old  customs  up. 

After  this  and  so  much  more,  came  the  period  of 
the  fight  for  Irish  letters  in  which  Yeats  made  a 
major  contribution  both  in  his  reviving  of  the  myths 
and  use  of  the  local  habitation  and  the  name  and 
also  in  vigorous  defense  of  his  fellow  workers.  Con¬ 
sider  his  epigram 

On  Those  That  Hated  “The  Playboy 
of  the  Western  World"  1907 

Once,  when  midnight  smote  the  air, 

Eunuchs  ran  through  Hell  and  met 
On  every  crowded  street  to  stare 
Upon  great  Juan  riding  by: 

Even  like  these  to  rail  and  sweat 
Staring  upon  his  sinewy  thigh. 

The  essence  of  satiric  epigram  is  giving  a  vivid 
picture  in  which  the  epigrammee  appears  both  piti¬ 
able  and  despicable.  This  is  tops.  Or  with  less 
malice  but  notable  import; 

On  Hearing  that  the  Students  of  Our  New 
University  Have  Joined  the  Agitation 
Against  Immoral  Literature 
Where,  where  but  here  have  Pride  and  Truth, 

That  long  to  give  themselves  for  wage, 

To  shake  their  wicked  sides  at  youth 
Restraining  reckless  middle-age. 

But  the  list  of  distinguished  service  is  too  long.  With¬ 
out  recalling  the  stories,  not  even  Red  Hanrahan  who 
will  be  immortal,  or  the  Plays  for  Dancers,  which 
are  a  thin  magic,  venturing,  like  the  Rosicrucian  ex¬ 
periments  which  swallowed  George  William  Russell 
and  almost  Yeats  himself,  beyond  tangibility,  or  the 
volumes  now  combined  in  the  Autobiography,  let 
me  name  “Down  By  the  Sally  Gardens,”  “The  Sorrow 
of  Love,”  “The  Man  who  Dreamed  of  Faeryland,” 
and  the  verses  that  ran  in  Stephen  Daedalus’s  mind 

And  no  more  turn  aside  and  brood 
Upon  Love’s  bitter  mystery. 

All  these  written  a  half-century  ago.  And  if  you 
know  poetry  you  do  not  forget  “The  Lover  Tells  of 
the  Rose  in  his  Heart,”  “The  Song  of  Wandering 
Aengus,”  “The  Song  of  The  Old  Mother,”  “The  Cap 


and  the  Bells.”  “He  Wishes  for  the  Clothes  of  Heav¬ 
en,”  “The  Fiddler  of  Dooney,”  “The  Folly  of  Being 
Comforted.”  All  this  and  a  heaven  too,  even  the 
titles  suggest  unforgettable  lines,  and  unless  we  forget 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  can  afford  to  forget  Yeats 
immortality  as  a  “mere  lyric  poet”  should  be  assured 
beyond  his  admired  Cavaliers  or  any  single  Eliza¬ 
bethan.  And  in  the  nineteenth  century  who  can 
show  anything  better,  to  use  the  simplest  and  most 
inclusive  word? 

And  understand  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the 
greatness  which  is  his  own  and  incomparable.  For 
this  is  eulogy  and  it  is  due.  To  return  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century;  “Tears,  Idle  Tears”  is  mere  lyric 
poetry,  and  in  our  idiom,  “damn  good”— one  must 
be  tough  in  some  fashion  after  commending  Tenny¬ 
son— the  “Ode  to  A  Nightingale”  is  something  more 
because  it  intends  more,  like  the  “Grecian  Urn”  is 
in  a  higher  degree.  In  short,  a  great  lyric  is  one 
whose  feeling  can  and  does  bear  the  weight  of  intel¬ 
lect;  there  is  reason  at  work  in  it.  Keats’s  reason 
operates  best,  of  course,  in  the  simplest,  the  sensuous, 
degree;  he  thinks  physical  objects  as  another  man 
thinks,  perhaps,  “ideas.”  William  Butler  Yeats  has 
moved  steadily  toward  the  most  heavily  charged 
poetry.  He  had  collected  his  “later”  work  in  1922; 
he  had  been  a  mystic,  and  a  symbolist  and  he  had 
been  forthright.  His  influence  had  dominated  Pound, 
who  made  Eliot,  had  been  chief  in  Irish  literature— 
although  no  man  could  be  more  generous  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  aid  of  co-workers— and  appeared  recently 
in  Mr.  Delmore  Schwarz,  who  adapts  a  title  from 
Yeats’s  Responsibilities  (1914).  He  is  unique  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  verses  of  tribute;  these  lines  it  may 
be  noted,  gave  a  title  to  a  novel,  popular  and  best 
described  as  “charming,”  if  we  are  fortunate  to  use 
words  exactly: 

They  came  like  swallows  and  like  swallows  went, 

And  yet  a  woman’s  powerful  character 
Could  keep  a  swallow  to  its  first  intent; 

And  half  a  dozen  in  formation  there, 

That  seemed  to  whirl  upon  a  compass-point, 

Found  certainly  upon  the  dreaming  air, 

The  intellectual  sweetness  of  those  lines 
That  cut  through  time  or  cross  it  withershins. 

The  effect  of  Yeats  upon  his  and  our  contempora¬ 
ries  is  to  be  pointed  out  only  as  an  indication  that 
he  is  being  recognized  continually  as  worthy.  This 
degree  of  popularity  is  no  factor  adding  to  his  stature. 
That  greatness  in  itself  must  speak  for  itself.  I  hope 
to  be  forgiven  just  a  bit  of  preamble.  Yeats  moved 
constantly  and  hopefully;  there  may  have  been  in  the 
verses  which  appeared  lately  in  the  Atlantic  some 
evidence  of  a  weakening  hand,  or  it  may  be  that  their 
bareness  will  please  a  better  judgment;  in  the  whole 
of  the  work  we  note,  nevertheless,  a  movement  toward 
the  stripped  style  and  toward  intellectualization.  In¬ 
tellect  in  Yeats  on  sense  of  the  word.  In  his  last 
verse,  the  poems  in  The  Tower,  there  was  indeed, 
something  to  surprize  the  young  poets;  Wordsworth’s 
emotion,  recollection,  tranquillity,  and  Browning,  in 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Nightmare 

LORENZ  EITNER 


Outside  the  rain  poured  silently,  ceaselessly.  Op¬ 
pressive  heat  stagnated  in  the  room.  I  lay  in  bed 
struggling  for  sleep,  utterly  exhausted,  defeated  by 
the  day’s  work.  Heavy  blankets  weighed  on  my 
chest  like  a  tombstone.  The  lines 

“In  Xanadu  did  Khubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree 
Where  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Into  a  sunless  sea  .  .  .” 

ran  through  my  head  again  and  again  with  painful 
insistence.  I  was  unspeakably  tired  and  yet  nerv¬ 
ously  awake,  sensitive  of  the  faintest  noise,  the 
slightest  feeling  or  thought.  For  a  moment  I  had 
a  vision  of  a  huge  suitcase  with  large  monogram 
and  red  and  green  labels.  Then  the  suitcase  dis¬ 
solved  into  whirling,  grey  mists  in  which  spheres, 
like  dark  moons,  revolved  slowly  to  a  melody  from 
“Finnlandia”  and  a  dry,  professorial  voice  announced 
clearly:  “The  music  of  the  spheres.  .  .  .” 

I  began  to  fall,  fall,  endlessly,  deeper  and  deeper 
into  a  vast  blackness. 

#  *  * 

A  stranger  is  walking  along  a  deserted  street. 
Broad  sunlight  lies  over  the  pavement  stones.  The 
air  trembles  with  leaden  heat.  Rows  of  old  houses 
with  wrinkled  fronts  and  blind  windows  sleep  in 
the  noon  sun  and  breathe  stale  kitchen  odors  into  the 
street.  The  stranger  walks  on  and  on  with  the  feel¬ 
ing:  “My  road  is  endless,  endless.  ...”  A  gloomy 
building  towering  high  over  its  neighbors  comes  into 
sight.  Its  facade  is  black  with  age,  rows  of  empty 
windows  stare  like  sleepless  eyes.  A  multitude  of 
small  signs  covers  the  ground  floor.  The  stranger 
reads:  “Kuno  Frankfurter,  Egyptian  Dreambooks, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  .  .  .  F.  Zinck  and  Co.  Loaded 
Dice  for  Scientific  Purposes  .  .  .  Knoss,  Knoss  and 
Ficelle,  Attorneys  at  Law  .  .  .  Felix  Eisenstein,  MD, 
Dermatologist  .  .  .  Miss  Genovive  Zenobia,  Palmiste 
.  .  .  ‘The  Wonders  of  the  Orient’  Inc.  Corsets  for 
Ladies  and  Men.”  He  enters  through  the  main 
portal  with  its  hideous  ornaments.  It  is  cool  and 
dark  inside.  A  smell  of  wet  plaster  fills  the  air.  The 
stranger  feels  a  wave  of  paralyzing  fear  rising  to  his 
throat,  yet  some  irresistible  force  drives  him  ahead 
into  the  darkness.  He  follows  a  narrow,  dark  cor¬ 
ridor,  climbs  up  a  flight  of  broken  stairs  and  loses 
himself  in  another  labyrinth  of  corridors.  His  foot¬ 
steps  echo  loudly  through  the  silence.  “There  must 
be  bats  and  spiders  around”  he  feels  and  his  fear 
increases.  “I  have  been  here  before,  .  .  .  many  years 


ago:  there  was  the  same  banister,  the  same  smell. 
.  .  .”  Memories  of  something  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  flit  through  his  brain  and  are  immediately 
forgotten  again.  He  walks  faster,  around  sharp 
corners,  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  down  another.  The 
corridor  ends  abruptly.  There  is  a  large  door 
with  a  sign:  TEMPLE  OF  SATURN.  “Saturn, 
Saturn  ...”  wonders  the  stranger,  “Saturn  ate  his 
children  .  .  .  !  ”  Everything  suddenly  seems  quite 
natural  to  him.  He  opens  the  door  mechanically  and 
enters  into  a  spacious  hall.  Grey  twilight  streams 
through  tall  bay  windows.  The  air  is  filled  with 
clouds  of  evil-smelling  cigar  smoke.  A  group  of 
about  thirty  men  with  expressionless,  proletarian 
faces,  dressed  in  shabby  dark  suits  is  seated  on  crude 
benches  facing  a  billiard  table  behind  which  some¬ 
one  prays  with  folded  hands.  A  man,  looking 
strangely  like  Heinrich  Heine,  clad  in  a  clean  sur¬ 
gical  gown  and  with  a  small  circular  mirror  fastened 
to  his  head  tiptoes  towards  the  stranger  and  whispers: 
“Eisenstein  is  my  name,  specialist  for  incurable  skin 
diseases,  he,  he,  he,  .  .  .  open  your  mouth,  one,  two 
.  .  .  three,  ah  ...  as  I  expected,  spmalis  medullae 
defluxiim,  ...  sit  over  there,  please.”  The  stranger 
obeys.  The  man  behind  the  billiard  table  has  ceased 
to  pray.  The  proletarians  in  dark  suits  have  taken 
small  books  out  of  their  pockets  and  begin  to  sing  a 
sad  song  of  death,  disease  and  the  passing  of  time. 
The  stranger  feels  deeply  moved;  agreeable  melan¬ 
choly  flows  through  his  whole  being.  Suddenly  the 
hymn  ends.  A  sound  of  gongs  echoes  from  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Crawling  fear  seizes  the  stranger.  The  men 
around  him  sit  tense  in  nervous  anticipation.  A 
door  behind  the  billiard  table  springs  open.  The 
gongs  sound  louder.  Two  men  with  smooth  clerical 
faces  enter  solemnly.  They  are  followed  by  a  tall 
woman  wearing  a  plumed  hat  and  carrying  a  brown 
paper  parcel  in  both  hands.  She  places  the  parcel 
ceremoniously  on  the  billiard  table.  The  men  have 
jumped  to  their  feet  and  stare  with  protruding  eyes. 

One  of  the  smooth-faced  men  steps  forward  and, 
with  a  benignant  smile,  opens  the  package.  A  large 
glass  receptacle,  like  a  fishbowl,  becomes  visible.  In 
the  glass  swims  a  human  embryo,  head  down,,  with 
closed  eyes  and  outspread  arms.  The  men  shout 
with  joy  and  rush  forward.  The  stranger  stands 
alone,  with  trembling  knees;  wild  fear  beats  through 
all  his  veins.  There  is  a  sound  of  shattered  glass  and 
the  flashing  of  knives.  All  outlines  become  blurred. 
Grey  mist  descends.  The  sound  of  the  gong  grows 
faint.  .  .  . 
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The  Beginning  of  Winter 

BUCK  KOENIC 


That  morning  the  snow  had  come. 

Harry  walked  along  slowly,  looking  out  across  the 
hills  as  he  walked.  Before  him  was  die  cabin  with 
the  fresh  snow  on  the  roof,  and  the  wood-shed  with 
die  grove  of  evergreens  as  a  background.  There  was 
a  broken  saw-horse  and  a  lot  of  loose  wood  near  the 
wood-shed.  You  couldn’t  see  the  wood  very  plainly. 
In  good  weadier  the  wood-shed  and  the  yard  always 
looked  dirty.  It  looked  nice  now  with  the  snow  on 
it.  The  snow  piled  up  on  the  roof  of  the  wood-shed 
so  that  it  didn’t  look  like  a  wood-shed  at  all.  The 
snow  collected  on  die  evergreens  and  when  the  snow 
got  too  heavy  for  the  trees  the  branches  would  quiver 
and  the  snow  would  slide  to  die  ground  and  you 
could  see  the  green  again. 

Harry  stopped  and  turned  around  before  he 
reached  the  cabin.  He  looked  back  at  his  tracks  in 
the  snow  which  the  fresh  snow  was  covering  up  so 
that  in  the  distance  he  couldn’t  see  the  tracks  he  had 
made.  He  looked  up  at  the  world  of  white  and  then 
turned  and  pushed  open  the  heavy  door  and  put 
the  pail  of  water  inside  the  door,  spilling  some  on 
the  floor.  He  stamped  his  feet  to  shake  off  the  snow, 
knocked  the  snow  from  his  Mackinaw  with  loud  slaps, 
and  went  in. 

Inside  it  was  quite  dark.  There  was  a  fire  burning 
low  in  the  big  fireplace  and  when  Harry  threw  a 
few  chunks  of  wood  in,  the  flames  licked  the  fresh 
wood  and  came  to  life.  Harry  watched  the  fire  for 
a  few  minutes  and  then  took  off  his  Mackinaw  and 
hung  it  on  a  peg  by  the  door.  He  sat  down  on  the 
leather  covered  chair  and  unlaced  his  boots.  He  put 
his  boots  in  front  of  the  fire,  got  up  and  carried  the 
pail  into  the  kitchen.  When  he  came  back  his  boots 
were  steaming. 

Harry  walked  over  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
It  was  much  darker  inside  now  and 
the  walls  reflected  the  red  of  the  fire, 
but  there  was  still  some  light  outside. 

Harry  took  out  his  pipe,  filled  it, 
struck  a  match  and  after  the  tobacco 
caught  fire  threw  it  into  the  fire.  He 
continued  to  look  out  as  he  smoked. 

It  would  be  the  same  as  last  year, 

Harry  told  himself,  only  better.  He 
remembered  the  way  it  was:  the  same 
small  cabin  on  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain;  two  bunks;  Steve;  big  fireplace; 
rough  table;  small  window;  snow  all 
around;  writing  in  the  morning;  the 
skiing  in  the  afternoons  in  the  hot  sun; 
no  shirt,  just  shorts  and  heavy  boots 
and  sun  goggles;  over  the  snow;  speed; 
wind;  sweat;  snow;  down  the  hill;  up 


the  hill;  the  hard  way  up  and  then  the  long  ride 
back;  hot  in  sun;  freezing  in  shade;  sweat  freezing  on 
your  body  in  the  shade;  back  out  into  the  sun;  climb¬ 
ing,  climbing,  climbing;  then  down  again;  up  and 
down,  down,  down;  tired;  dead  tired;  arms  tired; 
legs  tired;  ski  poles  dragging  in  the  snow;  bending 
low  and  gliding  back  to  the  cabin  and  dropping  into 
one  of  the  big  chairs  in  front  of  the  fire;  drinking  a 
cold  glass  of  beer;  beer  sliding  down  the  throat;  clean 
white  shirt  on  warm  strong  body;  skin  burning  from 
the  sun  and  exercise;  face  burning;  everything  tired; 
perfect  relaxation;  God,  it’s  beautiful  being  at  peace 
with  the  world;  perfect  harmony  between  mind  and 
body;  almost  asleep,  not  quite,  almost;  this  is  happi¬ 
ness;  there  is  no  other;  only  this;  body  worn  out; 
relaxed,  relaxed;  cold  beer  sliding  down  the  throat; 
clean  shirt  on  body;  happiness,  God  yes! 

This  would  be  still  better!  It  almost  seemed  too 
perfect,  still  Steve  hadn’t  come  yet.  That  was  it! 
It  was  too  perfect!  Now  he  would  have  to  stay  here 
alone.  Then  it  would  all  be  spoiled. 

Harry  walked  over  to  the  fire  and  knocked  his  pipe 
against  the  stones.  He  started  to  clean  the  bowl  of 
his  pipe. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  He  could  hear  his  name 
being  called  in  the  distance.  He  went  to  the  door 
and  opened  it.  He  heard  his  name  again. 

“Hey,  Steve,’’  he  called  back. 

Harry  couldn’t  see  anything  except  snow  outside. 
It  was  snowing  hard.  He  waited  a  while,  looking  at 
the  snow.  Then  he  saw  him,  a  dim  figure  getting 
larger  in  the  distance.  Finally  he  could  make  him 
out  clearly,  coming  on  his  skis  with  a  rucksack  on  his 
back.  Steve  waved  a  ski  pole. 

“It’s  tough  skiing,”  Steve  said. 

“The  snow  is  too  soft,”  Harry  said. 
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“Yeah,  it  sticks  to  the  bottom  of  the  skis.” 

Steve  knocked  his  clamps  loose,  stuck  the  ski  poles 
in  the  snow  and  kicked  off  his  skis.  He  picked  his 
skis  up  and  knocked  them  together  to  get  the  snow 
off  and  stood  them  against  the  side  of  the  cabin. 
Steve  followed  Harry  into  the  cabin  and  dropped  his 
rucksack  on  the  floor. 

“I’m  tired,”  Steve  said. 

“I  thought  you  wouldn’t  come,”  Harry  said. 

“It  was  slow  skiing.  I  didn’t  think  it  would  take 
this  long.  I  left  Arosa  at  noon.  Anyway  I  didn’t 
expect  the  snow.” 

“I’m  glad  it  came.” 

“So  am  I.  Now  our  plans  will  come  through.” 

Steve  took  his  heavy  coat  off.  He  dropped  his  shoes 
in  front  of  the  fire  next  to  Harry’s  and  sat  down  in 
the  leather-covered  chair  and  filled  his  pipe.  He 
stretched  his  stockinged  feet  in  front  of  the  fire  and 
started  to  smoke. 

“Want  a  drink?”  Harry  asked. 

"Sure.  We  can  eat  later.” 

Harry  took  a  bottle  out  of  the  closet  and  put  it 
on  the  table. 

“Not  that,”  Steve  said. 

“Why  not?”  Harry  asked. 

“Not  now.  Save  it.” 

“There’s  enough.” 

"All  right.  If  you  want  to.” 

“We’ve  got  to  celebrate.” 

“Celebrate  what?” 

“You  and  me.  Reunion,  you  know.” 

“I  never  thought  of  it  that  way.  Let’s  have  a  drink 
then.” 

Harry  poured  two  drinks  into  water  glasses  and 
pushed  the  pitcher  of  water  to  Steve. 

“Here’s  to  you,”  said  Harry. 

“And  to  you,”  said  Steve. 

“And  to  skiing.” 

“Skiing.” 

They  drank,  setting  the  glasses  back  on  the  table 
when  they  were  finished. 


“It  was  getting  awful  lonely  out  here,”  said  Harry. 
“How  long  have  you  been  here?” 

“Since  Sunday.” 

“It  must  have  been  lonely.” 

“It  was.” 

“It  isn’t  any  more.” 

“No,  it’s  better  now.  I’m  glad  you  came.” 

“I’m  glad  I  came  too.” 

“Let’s  have  another  drink.” 

Steve  poured  out  a  drink  and  pushed  the  bottle 
over  to  Harry. 

“I  missed  this  life,”  Steve  said. 

“I  did  too.” 

“I  don’t  like  the  city  and  school.” 

“It’s  a  waste  of  time.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“School.  The  whole  system.  Memorizing  things 
you’re  not  interested  in.” 

“Some  are  interested.” 

“I’m  not.” 

“I  like  to  ski.” 

“I  like  to  ski  too.  I  like  to  ski  and  live  in  a  cabin 
and  drink  whiskey.” 

“It’s  better  than  school.” 

“Sure  it  is.  Anyway,  if  you  want  to  learn  you  can 
bring  your  books  out  here.” 

“That’s  what  we’ll  do.” 

“What,  study  out  here?” 

“Sure.” 

“Then  you  are  not  going  back  to  school?” 

“No.” 

“We’ll  stay  here  all  winter.  The  snow  will  stay 
till  early  April.” 

“We  won’t  worry  about  the  future.” 

“We  won’t  worry  about  anything.” 

“And  we’ll  get  some  books  and  read  at  night.” 
Harry  lifted  his  glass. 

“Here’s  to  the  future,”  he  said. 

“To  the  future,”  said  Steve. 

Harry  got  up.  He  opened  the  door  and  looked 
out.  It  was  still  snowing.  .  .  . 


PEOPLE— A  broad  grin— usually  bordered  by  a  week’s  growth  of  beard,  surmounted  by  a 
tangle  of  uncut  hair  and  supported  by  a  faded  blue  jacket— is  “Buck”  Koenig.  His  name  is 
really  Helmuth  P.,  but  he  doesn’t  want  it  to  appear  in  print.  Reputed  the  most  prolific 
writer  on  the  campus,  he  and  the  late  Bill  Forrest  entered  into  an  agreement  to  produce  at 
least  ten  thousand  words  a  week.  Buck  refuses  to  tell  11s  whether  the  stuff  was  good  or  not. 
Uncontrolled  experiment  is  his  policy,  but  he  is  quite  willing  to  admit  that  his  poetry*  is 
indebted— in  certain  measures— to  the  existence  of  e.  e.  cummings.  “The  Beginning  of  Win¬ 
ter”  is  the  second  appearance  for  Buck,  following  his  “About  a  Musician”  in  the  November 
issue. 

Paul  Jones  is  a  campus  enigma.  A  senior,  his  last  two  years  have  been  spent  trying 
to  keep  old  cars— which  he  should  never  have  bought  in  the  first  place— in  running  order. 
Co-aspirant  with  Willis  Butler  for  the  title  of  "Campus’  Worst-dressed  Man,”  Paul  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  a  ladies’  man.  To  steal  a  march  on  anything  the  Chronicle  may  say,  we  like  his 
story. 

Bettilu  Porterfield  is  the  girl:  (1)  Who  wears  glasses.  (2)  Who  sometimes  deserts  us 
for  the  Duke  ’n  Duchess.  (3)  Who  wears  the  wimple. 

Dimond  and  Margolis  is  an  institution,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Halsema  liked  one 
of  their  items.  Leigh  sometimes  wonders  about  complexes  after  Abnormal  class  is  over. 

*  Mr.  Koenig’s  poetry  deleted  by  order  Zabriskie.  J*  J-  M  . 
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Life  with  Grammummie 

BETTILU  PORTERFIELD 


REBECCA  Shermanne  Porter-Field  was  her  name, 
but  she  was  called  “Reba,”  “Mama,”  “Gram- 
irmmmie”  or  “Dame  Reba”  according  to  who  was  ad¬ 
dressing  her.  She  was  proud  of  the  name,  Rebecca, 
because,  as  she  said,  it  was  simple  and  beautiful,  fit¬ 
ting  to  be  die  common  name  of  a  lady.  Shermanne 
caused  her  some  difficulty  at  first  because  of  its  simi¬ 
larity  to  die  name  of  a  ruthless  American  general  in 
die  Civil  War,  but  she  added  a  final  “e”  and  con¬ 
sidered  die  matter  closed.  Porter-Field,  she  constantly 
informed  us,  is  a  name  of  lasting  quality,  having  come 
down  three  centuries  in  its  present  form,  and  going 
back  before  that  in  its  component  parts  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  even  Celtic  times.  She  always  used  the 
hyphen,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  combined 
spelling  of  the  word,  just  as  she  ignored  the  person 
who  addressed  her  as  Mrs.  Porterfield  rather  than 
Dame  Porter-Field.  One  of  Grammummie’s  favorite 
stories  to  a  newly-met  stranger  was  the  one  about  how 
the  Porter  and  the  Field  were  combined. 

“An  intr’sting  story,  my  deah  sir,  an  intr’sting  story 
indeed!  At  the  time  when  England  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  subdue  Scotland,  there  were  two  large  families 
on  the  Scotch  border.  One,  the  Fields,  were  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  English  side  of  the  border.  The  other, 
the  Porters,  of  course,  dwelt  on  the  Scotch  side.  The 
Fields  had  as  heirs  only  three  daughters  and  a  crip¬ 
pled  and  imbecilic  son.  The  Porters  had  three  strong 
sons.  It  so  happened  that  these  young  men  met  the 
voting  women  of  the  Field  family  one  day  while  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  woods  on  the  border  line,  and  the  three 
couples  fell  in  love.  Of  course,  my  deah  sir,  you 
realize  that  the  two  families  were  enemies,  but  with 
the  true  British  spirit  they  both  forgot  their  differ¬ 
ences  and  at  length  consented  to  the  marriage  of  the 
three  couples.  The  Fields  put  the  only  condition 
upon  the  wedding,  that  the  names  should  be  com¬ 
bined  with  a  hyphen,  as  they  had  no  likely  way  of 
carrying  on  the  name  of  Field.  This,  in  brief,  is 
the  story  of  our  illustrious  name,  the  name  which 
has  been  borne  for  centuries  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey.” 

When  I  first  showed  some  ability  to  write,  having 
composed  several  small  verses  in  honor  of  birthdays 
and  Christmases,  Grammummie  put  me  to  the  task 
of  writing  out  this  story.  I  did  it  badly  at  first,  and 
received  for  my  trouble  five  smacks  across  the  knuck¬ 
les  of  my  hands.  I  had  to  rewrite  it  three  times, 
until  finally  she  was  satisfied,  and  presented  me  with 
a  leather-covered  copy  of  Tennyson  (which  I  never 
opened)  as  a  reward  for  my  perseverance  and  wom¬ 
anly  virtue.  Although  I  never  could  see  the  wom¬ 
anly  virtue  of  such  a  procedure,  I  let  it  pass,  as  we 
all  did  with  things  concerning  Grammummie. 


My  first  contact  with  Grammummie  .  .  .  vicarious 
though  it  was  .  .  .  came  four  months  before  my  birth. 
My  father,  in  the  British  Secret  Service,  was  sent 
to  Lancaster  to  investigate  sabotage  in  a  factory  there. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  her  four  sons,  a  boy  of  twenty- 
one,  married  to  an  eighteen  year  old  girl  from  the 
colonies  in  India.  Although  he  discovered  the  sa¬ 
botage,  and  had  made  his  report,  he  was  recognized 
by  those  causing  the  trouble  and  shot  dead  on  his 
way  home  to  his  cottage  one  night.  That  was  in 
May,  1919,  and  I  was  expected  the  following  month. 
Mother,  of  course,  was  severely  shocked  by  the  death 
of  her  young  husband,  and  her  health  began  to  de¬ 
cline  rapidly.  Grammummie  buried  her  youngest, 
as  she  had  buried  her  second  eldest  only  a  year  be¬ 
fore,  both  casualties  of  the  Great  War,  and  took  con¬ 
trol  of  mother. 

“Elizabeth,”  she  pronounced  (Grammummie  sel¬ 
dom  “said”  things,  she  delivered  her  words  as  if 
they  were  of  great  weight  to  her  country  and  king, 
and  must  needs  be  spoken  as  if  part  of  a  great  ora¬ 
torical  declamation),  “Elizabeth,  you  must  not  give 
up.  You  are  entrusted  with  one  of  God’s  greatest 
miracles.  You,  Elizabeth,  are  about  to  produce  a 
Porter-Field.”  Elizabeth  was  not  too  greatly  surprised 
by  this  statement  as  she  had  been  suspecting  the  fact 
all  along. 

“Therefore,”  continued  Grammummie,  “since  your 
dear  husband,  and  my  beloved  youngest  son,  was 
snatched  away  from  you  prematurely,  it  will  be  the 
care  of  his  family  to  provide  for  you  and  the  son  you 
are  going  to  bear.”  Grammummie  never  could  bring 
herself  about  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  Porter- 
Fields  at  times  were  about  to  bear  daughters.  She 
firmly  believed  that  the  sex  of  all  unborn  children 
of  her  family  was  male,  and  if  they  turned  out  to  be 
girls,  that  was  merely  something  that  could  not  be 
helped.  She  had  very  little  patience  with  girls;  they 
were  messy  and  feminine.  Granted,  of  course,  that 
she  was  a  woman,  but  a  special  sort  of  woman. 
Hadn’t  she  been  knighted  by  the  King  of  England 
for  her  courage  and  forthrightness?  (She  was  knighted, 
not  for  her  courage  and  forthrightness,  but  for  her 
work  among  youthful  delinquents.) 

So  Grammummie  considered,  and  decided  upon  the 
plan  of  transporting  mother  to  America  to  stay  with 
her  brother-in-law’s  family  in  Texas  until  such  time 
as  she  should  have  forgotten  to  some  extent  the  terri¬ 
ble  disaster  and  had  borne  the  child  which  was  heavy 
within  her.  It  never  occurred  to  Grammummie  that 
there  was  any  chance  of  my  being  born  on  shipboard, 
as  that  sort  of  thing  just  did  not  occur  in  a  family 
of  such  dignity  as  ours.  If  I  were  any  sort  of  a 
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Porter-Field,  I  would  have  the  decency  to  wait  until 
mother  was  comfortably  settled  in  Texas  before  mak¬ 
ing  my  appearance.  Likewise,  it  never  occurred  to 
Grammumraie,  or  to  any  of  the  other  members  of 
the  family  either,  for  that  matter,  that  her  plan  was 
not  the  only  good  solution  to  the  whole  thing.  So 
Elizabeth  was  packed  off  on  the  boat,  well  equipped 
with  plenty  of  good  woolen  clothing  for  making  an 
expedition  into  the  wilds  of  western  America. 

Fortunately  for  Grammummie’s  plan,  the  shock  of 
father’s  death  delayed  my  coming  for  nearly  two 
months,  so  that  mother  got  to  Texas  and  was  firmly 
although  not  too  happy  settled  with  her  brother-in- 
law,  William,  his  wife,  Louise,  and  small  son,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Junior.  There,  in  Dallas,  I  was  born  on  the 
fifteenth  of  August,  and  my  first  breaths  coincided 
with  the  last  ones  of  my  mother. 

Grammummie,  when  she  had  the  w'ire  telling  of 
my  birth  and  mother’s  death,  wired  back: 

HORRIBLE  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  STOP  MOST  SAD  THAT 
ELIZABETH  HAD  TO  DIE  IN  GIVING  BIRTH  TO  A  DAUGHTER 
STOP  ALSO  VERY  DISTRESSING  CHILD  TURNED  OUT  FEMALE 
STOP  ARE  YOU  SURE  QUESTION  MARK  IF  SO  COMMA  WE 
MUST  TRIUMPH  ABOVE  THESE  THINGS  IN  TRUE  PORTER¬ 
FIELD  SPIRIT  STOP  REMEMBER  OUR  MOTTO  SUB  SURSUM 
PONDERE  AFFECTIONATELY  MAMA. 

Luckily  I  was  too  small  to  know  of  her  rather  brave 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  I  had  turned  out  to  be 
“female”  and  was  not  greatly  worried  by  it  in  my 
first  days  of  life. 

William  and  Louise,  having  lost  their  only  daugh¬ 
ter  two  years  before,  adopted  me  when  I  was  three 
days  old.  They  rather  wanted  to  name  me  Wilhel- 
mina  after  my  adopted  father  and  my  adopted  mater¬ 
nal  grandmother,  but  fortunately,  Grammummie  did 
her  only  really  kind  service  of  my  extreme  youth  to 
me,  and  discouraged  the  idea  with  another  extensive 
cablegram: 

NAME  WILHELMINA  NOT  BRITISH  THEREFORE  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  UNSUITABLE  FOR  FEMALE  PORTER-FIELD  STOP 
SHE  SHALL  BE  NAMED  ELIZABETH  LOUISE  VICTORIA  STOP 
ELIZABETH  FOR  HER  MOTHER  COMMA  LOUISE  FOR  HER 
ADOPTED  MOTHER  COMMA  AND  VICTORIA  FOR  THAT 
GREATEST  OF  ALL  BRITISH  WOMEN  THE  LATE  QUEEN  STOP 
I  HAVE  RECORDED  HER  IN  THE  FAMILY  BIBLE  AS  ELIZA¬ 
BETH  LOUISE  VICTORIA  PORTER-FIELD  AND  DESIRE  YOU  TO 
HAVE  HER  CHRISTENED  SAME  AT  AN  EARLY  DATE  STOP 
AFFECTIONATELY  MAMA. 

So  the  tiny  bit  of  humanity  that  was  I  was  endowed 
with  a  name  as  long  as  itself.  The  matter  of  what 
to  call  me  has  never  been  properly  settled  since  then. 
Mummie  and  Daddy  (I  call  my  Uncle  William  and 
Aunt  Louise,  my  adopted  parents,  by  these  names) 
called  me,  first  Elizabeth  Louise,  then  Betty  Louise, 
finally  shortening  it  to  Betty  Lou  and  at  last  reaching 
its  present  stale  as  Bettilu.  Grammummie  referred  to 
me  as  Elizabeth  or  Beth  when  I  was  being  reasonably 
good,  Elizabeth  Louise  for  introductions  and  at 
slightly  naughty  periods,  and  Elizabeth  Louise  Vic¬ 
toria  when  I  was  really  bad.  It  was,  I  regret,  more 
often  the  triple  name  than  any  other.  At  such  times, 


Grammummie  never  forgot  to  remind  me  that  a  girl 
who  bore  the  name  of  the  Queen  Victoria  should  al¬ 
ways  be  a  lady  as  simple  respect  for  the  name  she 
shared.  This  reasoning  never  cjuite  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  me,  but  I  remember  once  or  twice  when  I 
was  small,  after  such  a  scolding,  that  I  prayed  to  the 
Queen  much  as  I  prayed  to  God,  saying  fervently, 

“Dear  Queen  Victoria,  I’m  awfully  sorry  I  was  a 
discredit  to  our  name,  and  I  really  will  try  to  be 
good  like  Grammummie  says  you  were.” 

I  even  had  a  slight  idea  that  perhaps  it  might  come 
to  pass,  providing  I  lived  up  to  the  name,  that  I 
should  be  Queen  Victoria  II  of  England,  but  these 
dreams  were  thwarted  when  I  learned  that,  however 
fine  the  family  of  Porter-Field  was,  it  was  seldom 
called  upon  for  an  heir  to  the  throne.  Especially  a 
female  heir,  they  being  rather  looked  down  upon 
by  both  royalty  and  the  Porter-Fields. 

When  I  was  about  eighteen  months  old,  Daddy  was 
transferred  by  his  business  association  to  England 
and  the  Continent  to  open  up  branch  offices  there. 
The  four  of  us  went  over,  and  were  met  at  the  gang¬ 
plank  by  a  delegation  of  Porter-Fields,  rounded  up 
and  headed  by  Grammummie.  She  greeted  her  son 
heartily,  kissed  her  daughter-in-law,  welcomed  her 
grandson  with  warm  affection,  and  acknowledged  my 
presence  with  merely, 

“So  this  is  Christopher’s  daughter  by  Elizabeth!” 
We  were  bustled  into  the  limousine  and  started  the 
ninety  miles  to  Lawrence  Abbey,  the  home  of  Uncle 
Rick,  present  holder  of  the  Porter-Field’s  title  of  Earl 
of  Surrey.  It  so  happened  that  I  was  placed  on  Mum- 
mie’s  lap  next  to  Grammummie,  and  having  plunged 
into  a  fine  case  of  mal  de  mer  all  the  way  over,  I 
was  still  uttering  gentle  babyish  burps  at  odd  mo¬ 
ments. 

“Can’t  you  shut  that  child  up?”  queried  Grammum¬ 
mie,  “One  can  hardly  speak  with  her  making  that 
disgusting  noise!” 

Mummie  managed  to  get  me  to  sleep,  although  I 
shall  always  suspect  her  of  giving  me  a  sharp  rap 
on  the  head  in  the  fluster  of  the  moment  to  accom¬ 
plish  her  purpose.  While  I  slept,  and  as  conversa¬ 
tion  lagged  to  some  extent  after  an  hour  or  so,  Gram¬ 
mummie  happened  to  glance  at  me. 

“Why,  she  looks  definitely  like  a  Porter-Field,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Grammummie,  astonished  that  I  could  have 
any  good  trails  other  than  an  admirable  name  chosen 
by  herself. 

“Yes,”  answered  Daddy,  anxious  to  please,  “we  al¬ 
ways  said  she  was  an  exact  replica  of  you.”  Gram¬ 
mummie,  though  a  Porter-Field  only  by  marriage, 
had  completely  renounced  her  former  relationship 
with  another  family  and  so  considered  that  to  look 
like  her  was  to  look  like  a  Porter-Field.  And  so 
strong  was  her  nature,  that  all  of  her  descendants 
resemble  her  more  than  my  grandfalher,  and  to  look 
like  her  is  now  the  standard  of  looking  like  a  Porter- 
Field. 

Grammummie  made  a  detailed  examination  of 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Love  on  the  Downbeat 


I  know  a  good  thing  when  I’ve  got  it  and  I  knew 
I  had  it  in  the  person  of  Eileen  Parker.  The 
trouble  was  that  everybody  else  knew  she  was  the 
real  tiling,  too.  But  maybe  I’d  better  go  back  to  the 
beginning  and  explain  everything  in  order. 

You  see,  I’m  an  agent— you  know,  one  of  those 
guys  who  do  all  the  worrying  for  somebody  else. 
My  chief  worry  at  this  point  was  Rob  Riordan’s 
Ramblers.  I’d  known  Rob  in  college  and  he’d  al¬ 
ways  been  set  on  having  his  own  band,  so  when  I 
got  settled  as  a  theatrical  agent  I  thought  maybe  I 
could  do  something  for  him  in  the  way  of  bookings. 
So  I  put  him  under  contract.  I  still  can’t  under¬ 
stand  'why  it  took  that  band  so  long  to  click;  they 
didn’t  go  over  in  a  big  way  until  I  had  the  happy 
thought  of  teaming  Eileen  with  them.  But  I’m  get¬ 
ting  ahead  of  my  story. 

I  was  having  a  nightmare  of  a  time  trying  to  place 
the  band;  all  I  could  get  for  them  were  one-night 
stands  and  one-week  vaudeville  appearances,  and 
maybe  an  occasional  dance.  They  were  good,  plenty 
good,  sweet,  yet  hot  and  swingy;  Rob  had  some  of 
the  best  men  in  their  particular  fields,  but  they  just 
couldn’t  seem  to  get  started. 

Then,  to  add  to  my  worries,  along  comes  Eileen 
Parker.  She  was  down  and  out  when  she  came  in 
one  day  and  begged  me  to  take  her  on  and  she’d 
pay  me  out  of  her  first  job.  Well,  I  had  enough  to 
do  without  being  guardian  to  a  torch-singer,  but 
she  looked  so  pathetic  I  couldn’t  help  myself.  Of 
course  it  all  turned  out  for  the  best,  but  I’ve  often 
wondered  what  the  devil  ever  made  me  even  con¬ 
sider  her.  I  had  enough  trouble  as  it  was. 

Well,  anyway,  there  she  was,  practically  on  the 
point  of  tears  and  half-starved,  begging  me  to  help 
her.  So  I  took  her  on.  I  must  say  she  had  plenty 
to  give— she  was  small  and  fragile  looking  with  enor¬ 
mous  blue  eyes,  a  certain  way  of  wearing  clothes, 
and  amazing  copper-colored  hair.  And  she  could 
sing.  She  sang  for  me  there,  just  one  of  the  popular 
songs  of  the  day  that  I  can’t  even  remember  now, 
but  she  changed  my  drab  little  office  into  a  moon- 
drenched  forest.  Her  voice  was  low,  husky,  torchy. 
It  came  way  up  from  her  toes  and  went  straight  to 
your  heart.  It  was  almost  a  shock  to  hear  such  deep 
throbbing  notes  come  from  that  slender  little  thing. 

I  knew  right  away  she  was  good— the  tops.  But  I 
had  trouble  selling  her.  If  I  could  have  gotten  her 
an  audition  it  would  have  been  roses  from  then  on, 
but  nobody  would  even  listen  to  her.  Thev  all 
wanted  a  name,  a  name  that  everybody  knew,  a 
name  that  would  look  good  pricked  out  in  electric 
bulbs  over  the  door. 

Finally  I  got  the  brilliant  idea  of  teaming  her  with 
Rob  Riordan.  It  was  a  wow!  I  knew  they’d  be  a 
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sensation  if  only  I  could  get  them  an  audition.  They 
rehearsed  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  I  swear  you 
couldn’t  have  found  a  better  combination  anywhere. 

Rob  fell  in  love  with  her,  of  course;  he  couldn’t 
help  it.  Neither  could  I.  But  that  being  in  love 
must  have  given  Rob  a  certain  spark,  because  the 
band  got  better  and  better,  and  finally  we  got  the 
break  we’d  been  waiting  for.  I  got  them  an  audition 
with  O’Connor  who  manages  the  Moonglow  Room 
at  the  Terrace.  He  liked  them;  in  fact,  he  went 
crazy  about  them.  When  I  left  him  he  was  babbling 
softly  to  himself  like  a  happy  baby. 

So  Eileen  and  the  Ramblers  began  their  first  en¬ 
gagement  on  the  big-time  circuit.  They  were  won¬ 
derful;  no  adjectives  could  adequately  describe  them. 
Or  maybe  I  was  just  prejudiced.  Anyway  they 
packed  the  Moonglow  Room  night  after  night. 
Eileen  seemed  to  be  the  big  attraction;  she  rather 
kept  Rob  and  the  boys  in  the  background.  Oh,  not 
intentionally,  but  just  because  she  was  a  rather  over¬ 
powering  personality.  So  that’s  how  some  more 
trouble  began.  No,  the  band  didn’t  get  jealous; 
they  all  liked  her  too  much  for  that.  But  when  J.  R. 
McAfee  of  the  Carlson  Coke  Company  wanted  Eileen 
for  the  biggest  radio  program  on  the  air,  she  wouldn’t 
sign  without  Rob  and  his  band.  She  was  very  sweet 
and  gentle  about  the  whole  thing  and  also  very  firm. 
She  simply  refused  to  sing  without  the  Ramblers  and 
that  was  that.  McAfee  had  already  put  Mark  Stacy’s 
band  under  contract  to  support  her;  so  things  seemed 
pretty  much  at  a  deadlock.  I  begged  and  argued, 
and  ranted  and  raved,  and  Rob  pleaded  and  threat¬ 
ened  and  raged,  but  to  no  avail.  Eileen  was  not 
going  to  sing  without  her  Ramblers. 

It  was  then  that  the  roof  fell  in  on  our  heads. 
Here  was  I,  in  love  with  Eileen  and  trying  to  forget 
the  whole  thing  now  that  she  was  a  big  name;  and 
here  was  Rob,  also  in  love  with  her  and  being  very 
sympathetic  with  me  because  he. thought  he  had  the 
inside  track.  And  to  top  the  whole  thing  off  nicely, 
Tommy  Correll,  Rob’s  pianist,  comes  down  with  the 
same  bug;  he  falls  in  love  with  her  too.  So  that 
makes  us  all  one  nice,  big,  chummy  family. 

Now  Tommy  as  a  pianist— well,  there  is  none  bet¬ 
ter.  He  combines  Duchin  with  Iturbi  and  makes 
them  like  it.  So,  although  I  didn’t  feel  any  too  good 
myself  about  the  turn  things  had  taken,  I  could 
cheerfully  have  brained  them  both  when  I  caught 
Rob  and  Tommy  tossing  dirty  glances  at  each  other. 
It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  band  to  split  now, 
right  smack  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to  success. 
Eileen  kept  dating  them  both  impartially.  She  went 
around  with  such  a  beatific  expression  on  her  face, 
as  though  she  were  riding  high  in  the  clouds,  that 
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I  didn’t  have  the  heart  to  say  anything  to  her.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  was  in  love  with  t lie  girl  myself. 

Then  one  night  the  top  blew  off  the  whole  works. 
The  Ramblers  were  playing  at  the  Terrace  and  every¬ 
thing  was  going  along  beautifully.  I  might  have 
known  it  was  too  good  to  last.  I  was  sitting  at  a 
floor-side  table  with  O’Connor,  the  manager,  beam¬ 
ing  away  and  thinking  how  smart  I  was.  Well,  when 
time  came  for  Eileen’s  number,  the  dance  music  sud¬ 
denly  ceased,  the  lights  dimmed,  and  the  dancers 
crowded  back  to  their  tables.  There  was  a  soft  lilt¬ 
ing  prelude  from  the  strings  and  then  a  terrific  crash 
from  the  brasses.  A  glaring  white  spotlight  caught 
Eileen  as  she  entered  and  followed  her  out  to  the 
mike.  She  went  through  the  usual  preliminaries  of 
beaming  on  the  band,  bowing  to  Rob  and  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  then  she  swung  into  “Night  and  Day.” 
She  swung  that  number  as  it’s  never  been  swung 
before.  Applause  broke  out  as  she  hit  the  last  note; 
she  stood  there  smiling  at  the  circle  of  tables,  with 
her  hands  locked  tight  behind  her  back.  Finally  the 
applause  grew  so  loud  that  she  turned  and  whis¬ 
pered  to  Rob.  He  nodded,  raised  his  baton,  and 
she  did  “Night  and  Day”  all  over  again.  Only  this 
time  she  did  it  husky  and  slow,  drawing  each  note 
out  like  a  wail.  You  could  feel  aching  hearts  all 
over  the  place  when  you  listened  to  that. 

Well,  she'd  done  it  once  and  was  just  going  into 
the  second  chorus  when  all  of  a  sudden  Tommy  got 
up  from  the  piano  and  came  over  to  the  mike.  He 
stood  up  there  beside  Eileen,  put  his  arm  around 
her  and  joined  in  with  the  song.  Now  Tommy  has 
a  very  pleasant  baritone  and  the  duet  might  have 
gone  over  big  except  that  Eileen  was  so  surprised 
she  just  slopped  right  in  the  middle  of  a  note. 
Tommy  simply  kept  on  singing  very  calmly,  and 
after  a  minute  Eileen  picked  him  up,  onlv  she 
couldn’t  sing  very  much  because  Tommy  was  holding 
her  so  tight.  Well,  I  saw  Rob’s  face  get  red  and  his 
hand  begin  to  shake;  his  direction  got  jerkier  and 
jerkier  and  the  band  began  to  sound  awful.  And 
then,  before  anyone  knew  what  was  going  to  hap¬ 
pen,  Rob  dropped  his  baton,  tore  Tommy’s  arm 
away  from  Eileen,  and  landed  a  left  on  his  jaw. 
There  was  utter  panic  for  a  minute;  the  whole  band 
joined  in  the  fracas;  Eileen  was  jumping  up  and 
down,  screaming,  and  everybody  was  milling  around 
until  they  let  down  a  heavy  curtain  that  shut  the  mob 
scene  away  from  the  patrons. 

I  can’t  seem  to  remember  a  thing  after  that  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  went  down  in  the  morning  and  bailed 
the  boys  out  and  then  went  back  to  the  office  to 
have  a  nervous  breakdown  in  peace.  Which  I  very 
nearly  did  have  when  I  got  a  polite  letter  from 
McAfee  of  the  Coke  Company  saying  that  while  he 
had  been  on  the  point  of  buying  up  the  other  band’s 
contract  and  engaging  the  Ramblers,  after  last  night’s 
episode  it  must  be  obvious  even  to  me  that  his  com¬ 
pany  could  not  be  related  in  am  way  with  a  band 
that  had  acquired  such  undesirable  publicity.  He 
further  stated  that  the  offer  was  still  open  concerning 


Eileen,  since  she  was  evidently  not  involved.  I  had 
made  sure  that  Eileen  at  least  had  been  kept  out  of 
the  papers.  But  oh!  if  he  only  knew! 

f  was  on  the  point  of  passing  quietly  away  when 
the  door  opened  and  Eileen  came  in.  She  had  on  a 
traveling  suit,  a  bright  scarf,  an  infinitesimal  hat, 
and  brown  gloves.  She  came  over  and  sat  down  on 
a  corner  of  my  desk  and  began  to  unravel  her  scarf. 
I  just  sat  there,  smiling  feebly,  and  waited  for  the 
bombshell  to  explode. 

Finally  she  said:  “I’m  leaving,  Steve.  “I  smiled 
dizzily  and  wondered  why  the  room  was  rocking. 

“Are  you?”  I  said  at  last,  not  very  intelligently. 
She  looked  at  me  queerly. 

“Steve,  I  can’t  stay  now!  The  boys  are  at  each 
other's  throats.  Tommy’s  threatening  to  leave  and 
start  a  band  of  his  own  and  half  the  boys  are  ready 
to  go  with  him.  That’s  all  my  fault.  I  hope  if  I 
go  away  they’ll  settle  clown  and  come  to  their  senses. 
Because  when  they’re  together,  Steve,  they’re  better 
than  anything  you  or  1  ever  heard  before!”  f  nodded 
wearily  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands. 

“f  suppose  you’re  right,”  1  said  unhappily.  I 
looked  at  her.  “But,  oh  lord,  Eileen!  how  I'm  going 
to  miss  you!”  It  happened  then;  she  was  in  my  arms 
and  I  was  whispering  into  her  hair  all  the  things 
I’d  wanted  to  say  for  so  long. 

“But  what  about  Rob?”  I  asked  suddenly.  I  held 
her  way  from  me  and  looked  down  into  her  face. 
Her  eyes  were  dancing  with  little  lights,  like  the  re¬ 
flection  of  stars  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

“Oh,  darling!”  she  sighed  happily.  I  knew  with¬ 
out  any  further  words  that  Rob  had  never  been  more 
to  her  than  a  friend.  She  pulled  away  suddenly. 

“But  I’ve  still  got  to  go,  Steve,”  she  said  soberly. 
“I'm  still  causing  dissension  among  the  boys.”  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say  I  impaired  my  dignity  by  letting  out  a 
yell. 

“You’re  nuts,  darling,”  I  yelped.  “They  can’t 
fight  over  my  wife!” 

Eileen  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  word  and  just 
stared  wonderingly  for  a  minute.  Then: 

“You’re  wonderful,  Steve,”  she  breathed  proudly. 
Modest  as  I  am,  I  had  to  admit  she  was  very  nearly 
right. 

We  were  in  the  opening  stages  of  what  might  be 
termed  a  “clinch”  when  the  telephone  rang.  I  tried 
hard  to  ignore  it,  but  finally  I  picked  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  holding  tight  to  Eileen  with  one  hand. 

It  was  McAfee;  he  wanted  a  definite  yes  or  no 
from  Eileen.  Would  site  come  up  to  his  office  im¬ 
mediately  and  sign  a  contract?  I  looked  at  her  plead¬ 
ingly  but  she  set  her  lips  in  a  stubborn  line  and 
started  to  shake  her  head.  Suddenly  she  stopped  and 
let  out  a  squeal. 

“Darling.  I’ve  got  it!  I’ve  got  it!”  she  screamed 
and  went  leaping  around  the  room  until  I  thought 
she  was  crazy. 

“What?  What?”  I  demanded  anxiously.  She  came 
over  then  and  whispered  in  my  ear.  She  stood  back 
and  waited  expectantly  for  my  approval.  She  got 
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it.  1  let  go  with  a  whoop  and  told  McAfee  we’d  be 
right  over.  A.v  1  hung  up  the  receiver  Eileen  grabbed 
me  b\  the  wrist  and  we  tore  out  of  the  door.  1  had 
time  to  hook  im  hat  as  we  whizzed  past  the  coat 
rack,  but  not  enough  to  get  m\  breath  until  we 
collapsed  into  a  taxi.  O11  the  wav  up.  Eileen  elab¬ 
orated  on  her  plan:  it  couldn't  miss  if  Mc  Afee  wanted 
her  as  baclh  as  we  thought  he  did. 

McAfees  secretar\  ushered  us  into  his  office  the 
minute  we  arrived.  His  office  made  mine  look  like 
a  kennel— it  was  all  while  leather  and  black  glass  and 
chronium.  McAfee  seated  Eileen  eery  solicitously, 
smiled  sourly  at  me  (1  could  sec  where  lie  would 
rather  talk  to  her  alone),  and  hinted  that  since  this 
contract  concerned  only  Eileen  and  not  the  band 
under  mv  management,  f  could  go  on  about  my  bus  - 
ness.  I  just  smiled  back  and  settled  comfortably 
into  a  chair. 

"Mr.  Conger's  my  manager,  Mr.  McAfee.  You  can 
speak  quite  freely  before  him,”  Eileen  piped  up,  fir¬ 
ing  the  first  gun  in  the  plan  we’d  mapped  out. 
McAfee  looked  unpleasantly  surprised. 

”1  thought  he  was  simply  your  agent,”  he  asked. 

“Oh  no,”  said  Eileen  firmly.  “Why,  lie’s  pract  - 
callv  a  father  to  me.”  1  choked  a  little  on  that;  that 
was  not  in  our  plan.  She  turned  and  smiled  at  me 
coolly  and  sweetly. 

“I  see,”  said  McAfee.  “Branching  out,  Steve?”  he 
asked  unpleasantly.  He  shot  me  a  dirty  look  and 
began  to  rifle  through  a  stack  of  typewritten  papers, 
from  which  he  selected  one  sheet  and  passed  it  to 
Eileen. 

She  read  it  carefully  and  gravely  passed  it  to  me. 
Still  acting  in  accordance  with  our  plan,  I  read  it 
through  without  a  change  of  expression  and  handed 
it  back  without  a  word. 

“Oh  Steve— Mr.  Conger!  You’re  not  going  to  in¬ 
sist,  are  you?”  wailed  Eileen.  She  was  a  born  actress, 
that  girl.  McAfee  was  getting  a  little  confused  but 
I  paid  no  attention  to  him.  I  turned  to  Eileen  and 
acted  as  though  I'd  forgotten  McAfee  was  there. 

“Now,  look  here,  Eileen,”  I  barked.  “Maybe 
vou’ve  forgotten  but  you  signed  a  contract  with  me 
in  which  you  agreed  to  accept  no  contract  that  I 
didn't  approve!”  (Maybe  that  was  stretching  the 
truth  a  little;  all  she  really  had  was  a  two-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  band  and  one  with  me  making  me 
her  sole  agent.)  “Well,  I  don’t  approve  of  this  one!” 
T  continued.  “You  know  what  I  want!” 

“Just  what  is  it  that  you  do  want,  Mr.— ah— Con¬ 
ger?”  interrupted  McAfee  sarcastically.  I  wheeled  on 
him.  I  slammed  my  fist  on  his  desk.  Oh,  I  put  on 
a  swell  show. 

“1  want  a  contract  for  Rob  Riordan  and  his  Ram¬ 
blers  to  play  for  the  program  you  want  Miss  Parker 
to  star  on!”  I  answered.  “And  what’s  more,  if  I 
don’t  get  il,  you  don’t  get  her\” 

McAfee’s  face  turned  crimson;  he  sputtered  unin¬ 
telligibly  for  a  moment. 

“Why— why— that’s— that’s  blackmail!”  he  spluttered 
helplessly,  f  sat  back  and  smiled  complacently. 


“Call  it  what  you  will,”  I  offered  calmly.  “That’s 
the  way  it  stands.  And  it  Miss  Parker  wants  to  break 
her  contract  with  me,  that’s  all  right,  too,  but  it’ll 
cost  her  plenty!"  1  got  up  and  reached  for  my  hat. 

“Wait!  Wait  a  minute!  Now  don’t  be  hasty, 
Conger!"  gulped  McAfee  hurriedly.  “I— er— we  want 
Miss  Parker  very  badly.  In  fact,  1  might  even  say 
that  Mr.  Carlson,  the  sponsor,  absolutely  insists  on 
her.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  McAfee,”  gurgled  Eileen.  She  hid  be¬ 
hind  her  handkerchief.  I  sal  down  again.  “Couldn’t 
you  get  Mr.  Riordan’s  band  on  your  program?”  she 
asked  plaintively. 

“Well,  I  suppose  1  could  put  Mark  Stacy’s  band 
on  our  other  program.  I  have  him  under  contract 
already,  you  know,”  he  admitted.  “But— well,  Rior¬ 
dan  has  a  good  band.  I'm  the  first  to  admit  that 
and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  break  up  your  team.  But 
—well— this  publicity— last  night,  you  know—”  he 
trailed  olf,  looking  pleadingly  at  me. 

“That’s  why  I  want  this  contract!”  I  offered  help¬ 
fully.  “The  Terrace  broke  their  contract  with  the 
boys  and  I  need  to  gel  ’em  on  a  big  hook-up  before 
it  gets  all  over  town  and  nobody’ll  sign  ’em  up." 
That  was  pretty  brazen,  but  it  was  the  truth  and  it 
worked. 

“Well,”  said  Eileen  heavily.  She  sighed,  dabbed 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  reached  for  her 
purse.  “I  guess  that's  that.  You’ve  been  so  sweet, 
Mr.  McAfee.  Thank  you  so  much.”  She  wiped 
away  another  tear  and  stood  up  to  go.  McAfee  did 
just  what  we  had  planned  for  him  to  do.  He  dashed 
around  his  desk  to  stop  her. 

“Wait!  Wait  a  minute,  Miss  Parker!  I— oh,  good 
lord!  What  can  I  do?  Get  Riordan  up  here,  Con¬ 
ger.  I’ll  fix.  up  a  contract!”  He  sank  down  behind 
his  desk  and  mopped  his  face. 

“Get  your  contract  ready,”  I  grinned.  “I  sign 
everything  for  the  boys.”  McAfee  shrugged,  buzzed 
for  his  secretary  and  began  dictating  a  contract. 
When  he  came  to  the  salary,  1  upped  him  five  hun¬ 
dred.  I  knew  we  had  him  really  beaten  when  he 
merely  glanced  at  me,  shook  his  head  wearily,  and 
made  the  change.  Fifteen  hundred  a  week  for  thir¬ 
teen  weeks  with  options!  Carlson’s  Coke  presents 
Eileen  Parker  and  Rob  Riordan’s  Ramblers  in  an 
hour  of  rhythm  and  romance! 

I  signed  as  quick  as  I  could  get  my  hands  on  a 
pen,  stuffed  a  copy  of  the  contract  in  my  pocket, 
grabbed  my  hat  and  Eileen’s  wrist,  and  we  dashed 
out,  down  the  stairs,  and  into  a  cab. 

“Eileen!  You  little  genius!”  I  yelled  as  we  fell  into 
the  back  seat.  Eileen  straightened  up  and  looked 
very  proper. 

“I  know,”  she  said  modestly.  Then  she  threw  her 
arms  around  my  neck.  The  next  thing  I  knew  we 
were  pulling  up  in  front  of  the  hotel  where  the  boys 
lived. 

They  were  all  upstairs  in  their  suite,  moping 
around,  tooting  disconsolately  on  their  instruments. 
They  looked  at  me  sourly,  expecting  a  calling-down, 
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grinned  dckh  at  Eileen.  Rob  and  Toinim  surrep- 
titioush  straightened  their  ties  and  rushed  to  push 
forward  a  chair  lor  Eileen.  She  didn't  even  see 
them:  she  was  hopping'  front  one  foot  to  the  other, 
bubbling  over  with  excitement. 

“Let  me  tell  them.  Steve!  Let  me  tell  them!”  she 
begged.  1  nodded  tenderly. 

"Steves  just  signed  a  thirteen-weeks  contract  for 
von  to  pla\  on  the  Carlson  program!”  she  exploded. 
Bill  Burn  dropped  his  trombone  with  a  crash  and 
there  was  momentary  confusion  as  Rob  fell  back¬ 
ward  into  a  chair  and  landed  on  his  neck.  Finailv 
we  explained  everything  to  their  satisfaction,  with 
me  doing  most  of  the  talking  and  Eileen  injecting 
helpful  remarks  at  intervals.  When  1  had  finished 
anti  thev  finally  understood  the  situation,  there  was 
silence  for  a  brief  moment.  Then  Rob  cleared  his 
throat. 

“Want  to  go  out  and  help  me  celebrate,  Eileen?” 
he  asked  hopefully. 

“Sorry,  Rob.  I  have  a  date,”  burbled  Eileen  hap¬ 
pily.  Rob  turned  and  glared  at  Tommy;  Tommy 
merely  looked  blank  and  slowly  Rob’s  expression 
changed  to  one  of  wonder.  They  both  turned  and 
faced  Eileen. 

“Who?”  they  both  shouted  together.  1  pulled  out 
a  cigarette,  lit  it  with  a  nonchalance  I  was  far  from 
feeling,  and  blew  a  column  of  smoke  in  their  faces. 

“I'm  afraid  I’m  the  culprit,  boys,”  I  explained 
casually.  “I’m  going  to  marry  the  girl.”  The  effect 
of  that  perfectly  simple  statement  was  that  of  dyna¬ 
mite  exploding  in  the  room.  It  took  half  an  hour 
to  get  things  straightened  out.  We  had  lunch  sent 
up  and  we  all  ate  together,  with  Eileen  presiding 
over  the  coffeepot.  When  we  finished  Rob  and 
Tommy  announced  that  they  were  about  to  depart 
in  order  to  get  very  drunk  and  drown  their  sorrows. 

“Oh,  no!  You  can’t  do  that!”  said  Eileen  deci¬ 
sively.  “I  want  you  at  my  wedding.”  Even  1  looked 
slightly  startled  at  that. 

“My  dear,”  I  said  hesitantly,  “just— er— when  do 
you  expect  this  wedding  to  come  off?”  Eileen  studied 
my  necktie  a  moment. 

“I  don’t  like  that  color,”  she  murmured  absently. 
“Oh,  why,  right  away.  Yes,  I  want  to  be  married 
right  now,”  she  decided  coolly.  “As  soon  as  I  get 
dressed  I  mean.  Now,  look;  Rob’ll  be  best  man  and 
I  want  all  the  boys  there.  They  can  play  the  Wed¬ 
ding  March  and  Tommy  can  sing  ‘I  Love  You  Truly.’ 
I  always  wanted  ‘I  Love  You  Truly’  sung  at  my  first 
wedding,”  she  added  dreamily. 

Well,  before  I  really  knew  what  was  going  on,  we 
were  down  at  the  City  Hall  signing  a  marriage  li¬ 
cense.  Then  Rob  whisked  us  back  to  the  hotel  and, 
while  he  telephoned  for  an  unoccupied  clergyman 
and  an  empty  church,  Eileen  went  to  her  own  room 
to  dress  and  the  boys  and  I  scrambled  into  the  only 
other  clothes  we  had  with  us,  the  band  uniform  of 
royal  blue  trousers  and  short  white  mess  jackets.  You 
couldn’t  tell  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  groom. 

I  was  still  dizzy  when  I  rushed  Eileen  into  a  taxi; 


the  boys  followed  in  another,  instruments  and  all. 
Eileen  was  lovely  in  the  white  chiffon  dress  she  had 
worn  at  the  opening  of  our  engagement  at  the  Moon- 
glow  Room. 

We  got  to  the  church— heaven  only  knows  how— 
and  the  boys  began  playing  the  Wedding  March. 
Bill  Burn  gave  Eileen  away  and  the  ceremonv  was 
going  beautifully  until  it  came  to  the  part  where  I 
was  supposed  to  put  the  ring  on  her  linger.  Then  1 
suddenly  remembered  that  that  was  what  I  had  for¬ 
gotten.  So  Rob  dashed  out  to  buy  a  ring  and  the 
boys  played  some  dreamy  little  waltzes  and  Eileen 
and  I  danced  up  and  down  the  aisle,  much  to  the 
consternation  of  the  minister,  while  we  waited.  Rob 
got  back  finally  and  we  proceeded  to  finish  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Eileen  was  kissed  by  all  the  boys  and  we 
hurried  out  to  a  taxi,  pelted  by  the  contents  of  a 
couple  of  bags  of  rice  that  Rob  had  brought  back 
with  the  ring.  The  boys  stood  there  and  waved  as 
we  rolled  away. 

The  next  morning  we  started  rehearsals  for  the 
new  program.  You  know  the  rest;  it’s  written  in 
radio  history.  Rob  Riordan’s  band  is  right  up  on 
top  today,  along  with  Duchin,  Waring,  and  Good¬ 
man.  Eileen  Conger,  known  professionally  as  Eileen 
Parker,  is  radio’s  highest-paid  soloist. 

Me?  Oh,  I’m  still  Riordan’s  manager.  I’m  just 
waiting  for  the  day  when  I  can  retire  and  live  on  my 
wife’s  earnings. 


PASTORAL 

Now  sing  Demeter’s  praise,  ye  shepherd  throng! 
While  the  last  sunlight  flickers  on  the  stream. 

And  the  March-lambs  bleat  out  their  evensong. 

Shepherds,  do  you  recall  another  spring 
When  all  the  earth  glowed  fair  with  daffodils, 

And  I  with  Lycidas,  the  windy-eyed 

Brown  shepherd,  walked  across  these  greening  hills? 

O  we  knew  many  a  pale  and  tender  dawn. 

And  sunsets  tinted  like  an  ocean  shell, 

Before  the  winds  of  autumn  tore  the  rose 
And  brought  the  frost  upon  the  asphodel. 

Now  sing  Demeter’s  praise,  ye  shepherd  throng! 
While  the  last  sunlight  flickers  on  the  stream, 

And  the  March-lambs  bleat  out  their  evensong. 

Now  Lycidas  has  found  a  fairer  face 

Than  mine,  but  I  have  learned  to  ease  love’s  sting 

In  hush  of  April  twilight,  in  the  old 

And  still-recurring  miracle  of  spring. 

I  thought  my  brittle  heart  could  never  bear 
The  ache  of  spring  when  Lycidas  had  gone, 

But  I  have  joined  those  wise  who  do  not  trust 
In  loves  that  die,  but  spring  that  still  comes  on. 

Now  sing  Demeter’s  praise,  ye  shepherd  throng! 
Drink  in  the  thousand  wonders  of  the  spring. 
While  the  March-lambs  bleat  out  their  evensong. 
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Caribe 

PAUL  JONES 


A  tropical  sun  was  blazing  over  the  port  of  Saint 
George’s,  which  nestles  in  the  coast  line  of  the 
island  of  Grenada.  As  Saint  George’s  is  in  the 
southernmost  port  of  the  island  of  Grenada,  so  is 
Grenada  the  southernmost  island  of  the  Lesser  An¬ 
tilles  which  stretch  across  the  Caribbean  from  Cuba 
to  South  America.  The  sun  beat  down  on  the  port 
and  on  the  harbor,  and  on  the  schooner  Caribe  which 
was  lying  low  with  a  heavy  cargo  in  the  sheltered 
waters.  Her  long  black  hull  and  two  stark  masts 
were  reflected  in  the  shimmering  blue  water  as  she 
swung  slowly  on  the  axis  of  her  anchor  cable  and 
lazily  pointed  her  prow  into  the  soft  warm  breeze. 
Suddenly  the  cable  became  taut  and  then  began  to 
crawl  up  the  side  of  the  ship  as  the  small  winch 
strained  and  screeched;  soon  the  anchor  broke  from 
the  surface  and  followed  the  dripping  cable  to  the 
bulwark  where  a  pair  of  strong  black  arms  hoisted  it 
onto  the  deck.  In  jerky  stages  fore  and  mainsails 
began  to  climb  their  respective  masts,  hoisted  by  two 
black  sailors  at  the  base  of  each,  who  alternated  at 
the  ropes.  Lithe  ebony  backs  shone  in  the  sunlight 
as  the  straining,  halfnaked  bodies  raised  the  heavy 
canvas.  Pulleys  creaked  intermittently  as  wide  black 
feet  were  braced  for  each  tug  at  the  rope.  The  un¬ 
furling  sails  began  to  bulge  as  the  soft  breeze  at¬ 
tempted  to  push  its  way  through  them.  The  Caribe 
slowly  turned  away  from  the  green  island  and  nosed 
toward  the  open  sea  as  two  jibs  climbed  the  fore¬ 
mast  and  a  topsail  rose  above  the  mainsail.  At  the 
helm  stood  a  pleasant-faced,  halfnaked  and  deeply 
tanned  white  man,  with  thick  brown  hair  ruffling  in 
the  breeze.  A  pair  of  faded  blue  sailor  pants  clung 
to  his  thighs  and  flared  at  his  ankles.  His  bare  feet 
were  placed  wide  apart  on  the  wooden  planking  as 
he  stood  at  the  wheel  of  his  ship.  He  barked  a  com¬ 
mand  and  two  of  his  black  crew  quickly  disappeared 
into  the  hold.  The  other  two  finished  coiling  ropes 
and  then  followed  below  deck  to  finish  packing  the 
cargo  of  fruit.  The  schooner,  now  gracefully  and 
easily  gliding  over  the  blue  waters,  skirted  the  coast 
of  the  island  for  a  short  time  and  then  moved  into 
the  open  sea,  trailing  a  wake  of  bubbles  and  swirling 
current.  As  she  left  the  protection  of  the  island,  the 
schooner  leapt  forward  into  white  capped  waves, 
leaning  flying  with  the  breeze,  and  her  skipper 
laughed  aloud  as  he  stood  behind  the  wheel. 

It  was  the  same  healthy  laugh  that  had  escaped 
from  the  throat  of  a  twenty  year  old  boy  nearly  four 
years  before.  The  boy  had  been  perched  primly 
upon  one  of  those  queerly  shaped  stools  found  only 
in  shoe  shops.  His  skin  was  very  white,  his  hair  was 
neatly  parted  and  combed,  and  his  tan  broadcloth 
jacket  with  green  trimmings  and  “Me  Doodle  Shoes” 


insignia  was  neatly  pressed.  That  morning  the  sun 
had  produced  the  same  warm  light  that  was  now 
everywhere  about  the  schooner.  It,  too,  had  come 
out  of  a  cloudless  blue  sky,  and,  too,  it  must  have 
been  met  somewhere  by  a  softly  moving  breeze.  But 
soft  breezes  can  not  penetrate  the  heavy  walls  of 
stone  that  make  up  a  city,  and  the  sun,  contaminated 
with  gasoline  fumes  and  flying  dust  and  dirt,  had 
been  rudely  surprised  by  the  lack  of  green  and  grow¬ 
ing  things,  and  had  abruptly  bounced  up  again  from 
the  glaring  white  sidewalks.  It  changed  its  yellow 
warmth  to  a  blazing  white  heat— a  heat  that  had  be¬ 
come  very  annoying  to  a  buxom  woman  clad  in  a 
white  print  dress.  She  carried  her  forty  odd  years 
rather  badly  that  morning  and  as  she  entered  the 
doors  of  the  Me  Doodle  Shoe  Shop  she  wiped  her 
forehead  and  somehow  lent  an  uncomfortable  air 
to  the  narrow  space  between  the  walls  of  white  paste¬ 
board  shoe  boxes.  She  plunged  into  one  of  the  row 
of  chairs  which  divided  the  shop.  At  the  rear  of 
the  store  two  clerks,  both  clad  in  the  tan  and  green 
trimmed  jackets,  had  watcher  her  entrance  with 
something  of  dismay  in  their  eyes. 

“Oh  my  Gawdl  Look  what  just  came  in,  Dave!” 
said  the  shorter  of  the  two.  The  other,  the  well 
groomed,  brown-haired  boy,  replied  with  the  trace 
of  a  smile  on  his  lips.  “I’ll  take  care  of  her,  Mac. 
Gawd,  she’ll  be  a  devil— but  there  won’t  be  many 
more  of  them  for  me.”  He  eased  forward,  adjusting 
his  tie,  and  adapting  an  unnatural  grin. 

“Good  morning,  Madam,”  he  beamed  politely. 
“Hot,  isn’t  it?” 

“Humph,  I  don’t  want  to  hear  how  hot  it  is,  young 
man.  I  want  to  see  a  pair  of  white  shoes.” 

“Yes,  Madam.  What  size,  please?”  he  had  asked 
as  he  pulled  up  one  of  the  curious  stools  and  perched 
upon  it. 

“Three  triple  A”  she  answered  smugly,  placing  her 
foot  upon  the  stool. 

“But  Madam,  if  I  may  say  so,  your  foot  is— er— a 
bit  larger  than  that.  May  I  measure  it?” 

“Three  triple  A”  came  back  at  him  defiantly. 

“Yes,  Madam,  three  triple  A  it  is.” 

David,  after  numerous  offers,  found  a  shoe  that 
suited  her.  He  carefully  picked  a  pair  out  of  a 
box  and  tried  one  of  them  on  her  pudgy  foot. 

“It’s  a  bit  tight,”  she  complained,  “Are  you  sure 
its  a  triple  A?” 

“Yes  ma’am,  three  triple  A.”  He  paused  and  then 
suggested  “Perhaps  a  half  size  larger  .  .  .  ?” 

“My  size  is  three,  young  man.  I  won’t  repeat  it 
again.  These  will  be  all  right  I  suppose,  in  a  day 
or  two.  I  won’t  wear  them  right  now.” 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Dream 

DICK  MOUK 


You  know,  it's  funny  how  much  thinking  a  man 
docs  when  he's  in  bed.  He  can’t  get  up  and  walk 
around,  he'd  go  crazy  if  he  looked  at  the  walls  very 
long:  he's  just  got  to  think.  Now,  I  was  just  think¬ 
ing  .  .  .  the  scientists  say  they  know  all  the  answers 
.  .  .  that’s  what  I  thought.  Sure,  we  know  the 
answers  .  .  .  most  of  them,  at  least.  Still  .  .  .  Oh, 
what's  the  use  ...  it  can’t  be  explained  in  any  ra¬ 
tional  way.  Ha!  I'll  bet  Poe  would  know  the 
answer.  ...  It’s  a  wonder  he  didn’t  write  the  same 
thing.  He  could  have  made  a  fine  tale  out  of  it. 
A  tale  .  .  .  Oh,  God! 

Yesterday  .  .  .  yesterday  I  was  happy  .  .  .  walking 
along  the  streets  of  New  York.  It  was  about  eight- 
thirty.  I  was  going  to  see  a  play.  I  was  taking  a  short 
cut  through  a  deserted  alley.  The  light  from  a  huge 
sign  cast  red  shadows  on  the  cobblestones.  Here  a 
face  .  .  .  there  a  cat  ...  a  loaf  of  bread  drawn 
along  by  two  tiny  gnats  ...  a  leaf  ...  a  snowflake 
the  size  of  the  Tribune.  All  was  quiet  except  the 
scuffing  of  my  heels  as  they  kicked  sparks.  Now  the 
gnat  -was  gone  and  I  saw  a  lion. 

I  came  to  the  street.  New  York  was  busy,  but 
then,  I  guess  it’s  always  busy.  As  I  walked  along  the 
streets  this  night  ...  a  very  common  night,  I 
thought  ...  I  passed  the  Astor,  wTith  its  flower  shop 
.  .  .  I  passed  the  Pen-Astor,  where  the  great  play  was 
being  discussed  ...  a  play  which  would  never  be 
presented  ...  I  rounded  the  corner.  The  street  was 
deserted,  save  those  few  who  would  get  to  the  show 
on  time.  Suddenly,  one  of  those  iron  gratings  let 
go  ...  I  didn’t  fall  far  .  .  .  perhaps  only  ten  feet 
.  .  .  and  yet.  .  .  . 

This  is  queer,  why  should  anyone  have  put  a  thick 
Persian  rug  in  the  bottom  of  an  old  elevator  shaft? 
What  was  that  strange  odor  .  .  .  halfwTay  between 
rancid  butter  and  old  gin  that  has  dried  on  the  ta¬ 
ble?  The  lights  are  soft,  there  is  a  pleasant  hum¬ 
ming.  Well,  let’s  get  out  of  this  place.  .  .  .  It’s 
about  curtain  time.  This  rug  must  lead  to  some¬ 
place. 

*  *  # 

This  damn  corridor  is  long!  I  must  have  walked 
for  ten  minutes.  Still,  it’s  comfortable  in  this  place 
.  .  .  warm  .  .  .  and  that  rug!  Why,  the  farther  I 
walk,  the  deeper  it  gets  .  .  .  it’s  a  beautiful  shade 
of  red  ...  a  deep  red.  But  it’s  getting  late,  come 
on,  it’s  getting  late,  let’s  get  out  of  here.  It’s  easy 
to  walk,  the  floor  must  slope  down. 

*  #  * 

This  is  strange,  the  walls  are  getting  narrower, 
...  I  haven’t  passed  a  door  yet  .  .  .  where  does  this 
lead  to?  The  carpet  gets  thicker  and  thicker  .  .  . 


and  that  smell  .  .  .  it’s  getting  stronger.  God,  but 
I'm  tired!  I  want  to  lie  down,  but  I’ve  got  to  get 
out  of  here.  I  get  in  deeper  and  deeper.  I’ll  just 
lie  down  for  a  minute  ...  I  won’t  sleep,  just  rest. 
This  rug  is  soft,  comfortable,  I  run  my  fingers 
through  the  thick  nap.  Now  it  feels  like  the  fur 
of  a  kitten;  not  like  warm  ocean  water.  I’m  gently 
cradled  back  and  forth,  back  and  fooooorth.  .  .  . 
Awake  again  ...  I  feel  better.  I  had  forgotten 
about  the  show,  should  I  turn  back?  .  .  .  No.  The 
sides  of  that  shaft  were  too  smooth,  it  would  be 
hard  to  get  out  that  way  .  .  .  and  besides  ...  it 
couldn’t  be  much  farther.  The  ceiling  is  about  even 
with  my  head  now  .  .  .  something  seems  to  pull  me. 
Ah!  a  little  door!  Well,  I’ll  go  through  it,  out  into 
the  street,  and  see  the  rest  of  the  play;  I  haven’t 
missed  much.  The  door  opens  into  a  little  ante¬ 
room  .  .  .  an  archway  at  the  end.  Two  things  that 
look  like  umbrella  stands  .  .  .  God.  .  .  .  Two  huge 
knives  in  each  stand!  Oh,  well,  probably  some  art 
collector’s  most  cherished  possession.  I  can  probably 
get  out  through  that  other  room.  This  one  is  larger 
than  the  first,  I  can’t  see  the  walls.  The  rug  is 
thicker  .  .  .  and  that  red  is  deeper  .  .  .  and  that 
smell!  The  lights  are  low  and  restful.  Suddenly,  a 
blinding  spot  is  turned  in  my  face;  now  it  moves 
from  my  eyes  and  traces  a  crescent  on  the  rug,  now 
it  makes  queer  signs  .  .  .  my  sight  automatically  fol¬ 
lows  it  ...  I  feel  dizzy.  Now  it  moves  toward  the 
wall  ...  up  the  side  ...  it  stops!  That’s  queer 
.  .  .  a  hook  ...  a  butcher’s  hook;  the  light  moves 
down  .  .  .  Oh,  Christ!  The  leg  bones  of  a  man  .  .  . 
hanging  by  the  foot,  the  thigh  bone  cut  off  in  the 
middle,  the  splintered  edges  full  of  dust. 

The  light  moves  .  .  .  another  hook,  another  leg 
.  .  .  another  hook,  another  leg  .  .  .  this  time  there 
was  a  bit  of  flesh!  Another  hook,  another  leg  .  .  . 
Oh,  Jesus!  The  leg  is  thin  and  dry,  but  all  the  flesh 
is  there.  I  will  run.  .  .  .  No.  ...  I  can’t.  .  .  .  The 
light  stops  me.  ...  It  moves  slowly  .  .  .  slowly. 
.  .  .  I  can’t  take  my  eyes  off  it.  .  .  .  More  legs  .  .  . 
more  legs  ...  on  and  on,  around  the  room  .  .  . 
legs  .  .  .  fresh  and  dripping  .  .  .  dripping  that 
beautiful  red!  The  leg  of  a  negro  .  .  .  the  leg  of 
an  old  man  .  .  .  the  leg  of  a  beautiful  girl,  firm  and 
smooth  ...  a  child’s  leg,  the  chubby  foot  pierced 
by  that  black  hook  ...  on  and  on  .  .  .  Oh,  Christ! 
But  .  .  .  but  ...  an  empty  hook!  The  last  one 
.  .  .  one  more  leg  and  the  circle  will  be  complete 
.  .  .  one  more! 

I  will  run.  .  .  .  The  light  stops  me  ...  it  forces 
me  back,  back,  back  through  a  doorway  ...  an  iron 
door  clangs  shut.  The  room  is  cold  and  hard  .  .  . 
no  red  rug  this  time  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  the  smell  is  gone. 
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That  cold  ...  it  starts  at  my  feet  .  .  .  cold  .  .  .  cold 
.  .  .  then,  warmth  ...  it  starts  at  my  feet  too  .  .  . 
and  it’s  comfortable  .  .  .  warm  .  .  .  I’m  again  on 
that  rug  ...  I  want  to  sleep  ...  or  wake  out  of 
this  horrible  nightmare.  I  move  my  hand  ...  I 
hear  a  gurgle  .  .  .  my  hand  .  .  .  it’s  wet  .  .  .  wet 
and  red! 

I  will  run  .  .  .  that  light  ...  it  can’t  stop  me 
now  .  .  .  I’ll  close  my  eyes  ...  it  can’t  stop  me! 
Out  the  little  door,  out  the  next  ...  in  the  corridor 
again  .  .  .  steep  .  .  .  steep  ...  I  can’t  run,  I  want 
to  lie  down  ...  I  want  to  rest  ...  I  want  .  .  . 

#  #  * 

I  hear  noise,  footsteps  .  .  .  I’m  in  the  bottom  of 
the  elevator  shaft  again  ...  a  ledge  ...  I  climb 
out.  .  .  .  The  people  are  just  going  into  the  theatre 
.  .  .  I  haven’t  missed  the  show  ...  I  can  still  see 
it!  I  come  up  to  the  box  office  ...  I  get  my  ticket 
.  .  .  I  walk  toward  the  usher.  .  .  .  He  stares  .  .  . 
they’re  all  staring  ...  a  woman  screams  and  faints!!! 


Music  Box 

HAL  REES 

Symphonia  Domestica  (R.  Strauss)— Philadelphia 
Orch.  under  Eugene  Ormandy—  (Victor  Musical  Mas¬ 
terpiece  set  No.  M-520).  Among  musicians  the  less 
familiar  but  glowingly  brilliant  Domestic  Symphony 
is  generally  regarded  as  Strauss’  greatest  orchestral 
work.  It  is  called  “Domestica”  because  it  deals  mu¬ 
sically  with  the  events  of  a  day  in  an  ordinary  house¬ 
hold,  including  the  “carryings-on”  of  the  baby,  the 
bickerings  of  papa  and  mamma,  the  trying  visits  of 
aunts  and  uncles,  and  such  matters— but  deals  with 
them  with  the  rare  humor  which  can  only  be  found 
in  the  music  of  Strauss  and  with  the  orchestral  bril¬ 
liance  which  possibly  has  never  been  equalled  by 
anyone  except  Rimsky-Korsakow.  A  “must”  for  any 
library. 

Concerto  in  A  Minor  (Schumann,  Op.  54) —Myra 
iHess— Piano  and  Orchestra  Conducted  by  Walter 
Goehr.  No  one  will  argue  the  merits  of  the  Piano 
Concerto  in  A  Minor,  for  it  is  not  only  one  of  Schu¬ 
mann’s  finest  works  but  is  a  favorite  with  pianists 
and  concert  audiences  the  world  over.  It  is  a  work 
that  fairly  breathes  melody  from  every  bar;  it  is 
virile,  strong,  clear,  brilliant.  Myra  Hess,  in  her  first 
appearance  on  Victor  records,  gives  a  performance 
which  is  vital,  warm  and  sympathetic.  (Victor  Musi¬ 
cal  Masterpiece  set  No.  M-473) . 

T  annhauser-Overture  and  Venusberg  Music— Pre¬ 
lude  to  Act  Three— Stokowski  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orch.— The  Tannhauser  Overture  in  the  Paris  Ver¬ 
sion  encompasses  some  of  the  wildest  music  ever  set 
down  on  paper.  After  the  opening  of  the  overture, 
familiar  to  us  as  the  Pilgrims’  Chorus,  there  follows 


a  scene  of  orgiastic  brilliance  that  is  memorable.  Its 
fiercely  urgent,  almost  frantic  rhythms,  its  interplay 
of  melodies,  and  its  gorgeous  orchestral  texture  have 
made  it  one  of  the  great  favorites  of  the  concert  hall. 
A  more  dazzlingly  brilliant  performance  than  this 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  (Victor  Musical  Mas¬ 
terpiece  set  No.  M-530). 

Concerto  in  E  Minor  (Mendelssohn)— Yehudi  Men¬ 
uhin,  Violin  and  Orchestre  des  Concerts  Colonne  con¬ 
ducted  by  Georges  Enesco.  Menuhin’s  playing  of  the 
great  Mendelssohn  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
has  established  more  firmly  than  ever  this  artist’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  great  violinists  of  all  time.  New 
York  fell  captive  to  Menuhin  once  more,  when  with 
the  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Enesco  he  played 
this  concerto  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  second  move¬ 
ment  alone,  with  its  incomparable  flow  of  melody, 
would  commend  the  work  to  all  who  love  music  that 
sings  and  moves  and  breathes  with  feeling,  and  the 
remarkable  sympathy  between  the  conductor  and  the 
soloist  brings  about  a  projection  of  this  great  work 
that  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  equal  elsewhere. 
(Victor  Musical  Masterpiece  set  No.  M-531). 

Quartet  in  E  Flat  Major  (Beethoven)— E.  Robert 
Schmitz,  pianist,  and  members  of  the  Roth  String 
Quartet.  This  composition  falls  into  Beethoven’s 
early,  formative  period.  But  even  at  this  time,  al¬ 
though  he  was  still  to  mature  into  the  overwhelming 
personality  of  later  years,  the  stamp  of  his  individual¬ 
ity  was  strong  upon  his  creations.  Though  this  quar¬ 
tet  is  an  early  work,  it  would  be  a  mistake  and  a  dis¬ 
tortion  of  its  musical  value  to  judge  it  by  the  more 
mature  compositions  of  its  composer’s  later  years.  The 
listener  must  try  to  forget  his  knowledge  of  what  is  to 
come.  Music  must  be  heard  and  appreciated  as  an 
artistic  entity  divorced  from  speculation  concerning 
the  past  and  future.  (Columbia  Record  Masterworks 
set  No.  348.) 

Concerto  No.  1  in  F  Major  (Mozart)— Marguerite 
Roesgen-Champion,  Harpsichordist,  and  Orchestre 
Symphonique  of  Paris.  (Columbia  Record  Master- 
works  set  No.  X-114.)  To  this  reviewer’s  mind  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  appealing  works  for  Harp¬ 
sichord  and  Orchestra.  No  description  could  tell  its 
beauty  and  depth  of  feeling. 

Recent  Outstanding  Records:  Carmen:  Habanera. 
Sung  by  Ninon  Vallin  with  chorus  and  orchestra 
(Columbia);  Phedre:  Overture,  by  Grand  Orchestre 
Symphonique  under  G.  Andolfi  (Columbia);  Rosa- 
munde-Ballet  Music  No.  1  and  No.  2  in  G  Major, 
by  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bruno  Walter 
(Victor);  Tales  From  The  Vienna  Woods  (in  two 
parts) ,  There  Will  Come  a  Time,  One  Day  When  We 
Were  Young,  sung  by  Miliza  Korjus  with  M-G-M 
Orchestra  (Victor)  ;  Don  Giovanni— II  Mio  Tesoro, 
L’Elisir  D’Amore—Una  Furtiva  Lagrima,  sung  by 
Richard  Crooks  with  orchestra  (Victor);  La  Gitana, 
Liebesleid,  by  Fritz  Kreisler,  violin  with  piano  (Vic¬ 
tor);  Mazurka  in  D  Major,  Mazurka  in  B  Major, 
piano  solo  by  Moriz  Rosenthal  (Victor). 
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Life  with  Graminummie 

(Continued  jrom  Page  9) 

my  sleeping  face  and  confirmed  Daddy’s  opinion  that 
I  was  an  exact  replica  of  herself.  I  had  leapt  into 
favor  with  her. 

“With  her  inheritance  she  will  go  far  in  this 
world,”  prophesied  Grammummie.  At  this  moment 
of  augur)  I  awoke,  and  Grammummie  at  once  seized 
me  and  plunked  me  down  upon  her  ample  lap.  But 
seven  days  of  ship  and  three  hours  of  car  had  com¬ 
pletely  unnerved  me,  and  as  we  turned  up  the  drive 
of  Lawrence  Abbey,  I  forgot  that  I  was  a  lady  and 
assumed  that  Grammummie’s  lap  was  a  comfort  sta¬ 
tion.  It  was  not.  I  was  the  principal  figure  in  the 
group  that  got  out  of  the  limousine  at  the  door,  being 
held  by  Grammummie’s  two  strong  hands  about  two 
feet  away  from  the  neighboring  humanity  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  house  in  this  position  of  leadership.  Once 
inside,  I  was  delivered  wailing  unto  the  nurse  who 
stood  there,  and  Grammummie,  having  changed  her 
dress,  proceeded  to  forget  my  existence  as  best  she 
could  for  several  days. 

This  period  of  ignorance  of  me  could  not  last 
long,  though,  for  I  had  managed  to  contract  a  lovely 
case  of  German  measles  on  the  boat  and  successfully 
transferred  this  malady  to  my  five  cousins  and  my 
brother,  one  after  another.  Grammummie  could  not 
possibly  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  Lawrence  Abbey 
was  practically  a  children’s  ward  in  a  hospital,  and 
the  quarantine  which  was  placed  upon  us  for  a  month 
added  not  a  bit  to  her  approval  of  me.  I  was  segre¬ 
gated  from  the  others  as  soon  as  my  three  days  of 
siege  were  over,  and  Mummy  brought  me  down  to 
the  rear  terrace  one  sunny  afternoon  to  warm  my  lit¬ 
tle  convalescent  body.  Grammummie  happened  out 
while  the  curing  process  was  going  on,  much  to  her 
dismay,  and  once  there  she  had  to  stop  with  us  for 
at  least  a  few  seconds. 

“How  perfectly  disgusting  she  looks!”  was  Gram¬ 
mummie’s  decision  upon  my  spreckled  countenance. 

“But  she  is  really  much  better,”  said  Mummy  hope¬ 
fully.  “See,  the  spots  are  almost  all  gone  now.” 

“My  deah  Louise  (Grammummie  always  pro¬ 
nounced  Mummy’s  name  as  if  it  were  Lou-ee-ez),  if 
she  had  looked  any  worse,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I 
am  glad  I  was  not  forced  to  look  upon  her.  Espe¬ 
cially  after  her  revolting  episode  last  week  when  she 
was  being  driven  out  here.” 

“But  she  is  so  very  young,”  proffered  Mummy, 
and  I  offered  an  eloquent  acquiescent  “Ah-goo!”  to 
her  words. 

"A  child  is  never  too  young  to  train  correctly.” 
Grammummie,  having  delivered  her  thoughts,  left 
me. 

By  the  time  we  were  all  recovered  and  the  quaran¬ 
tine  had  been  lifted,  I  was  an  established  member 
of  the  household  and  people  had  got  over  saying 
how  much  I  looked  like  my  twin  cousins,  Pat  and 
Paul,  six  months  my  seniors;  and  how  much  I  looked 


like  Grammummie;  and,  in  fact,  how  much  we  all 
looked  like  Porter-Fields.  Things  were  running 
smoothly  and  Grammummie  was  ready  to  accept  me 
as  inevitable. 

From  my  arrival  at  Lawrence  Abbey,  the  word 
which  I  heard  most  often  was  “grammummie.”  It 
was  amazing  how  the  stately  old  woman  domineered 
the  family,  from  her  two  middle-aged  giants  of  sons 
down  to  the  lowliest  serving  maid.  Whenever  a 
matter  of  importance  came  up,  whether  it  was  about 
whom  to  invite  for  dinner  on  Sunday  night,  or 
whether  Uncle  Rick  should  buy  a  new  mare  to  re¬ 
place  Flo  who  died  last  month,  or  whether  we  should 
try  to  have  the  pipes  fixed  again  now  that  it  was 
getting  near  winter-time,  it  was  Grammummie  who 
had  the  final  decision.  And  if  her  opinion  was  not 
asked,  she  discovered  the  circumstances  and  delivered 
it  anyhow.  So  it  was  Grammummie  this  and  Gram¬ 
mummie  that  all  day  long,  every  day. 

One  week-end  Grammummie  had  an  important 
visitor  down,  a  fellow  knight  and  a  fine  woman,  al¬ 
though  engaged  in  the  acting  profession.  This  was 
Dame  May  Whitty,  whose  performances  have  thrilled 
English  theatre-goers  for  many  years. 

“You  are,  to  keep  all  the  children  strictly  away  from 
us  while  Dame  May  is  here,”  were  the  orders  Gram¬ 
mummie  issued.  “If  need  be,  Dick,  Cecelia,  and 
Billy  may  make  short  appearances,  but  by  no  means 
are  the  younger  four  to  come  near  us.” 

The  nurses  trembled  to  hear,  and  our  darling, 
grouchy,  lovable  old  Scotswoman  Nana,  who  had 
nursed  another  generation  of  the  family  before  us,  re¬ 
peated  the  instructions  hourly  to  the  nursemaid. 

“Now,  dinna  ye  let  thim  get  within  wan  hundredt 
yerds  of  the  laidies,”  she  warned.  “And  if  they  do, 
it's  you  who’ll  be  called  to  blame.” 

So  with  Dame  May’s  arrival,  Peter,  Pat,  Paul  and 
I  went  into  isolation.  So  frightened  was  Susie  (or 
Janie,  or  Nancie,  or  whatever  the  nursemaid’s  name 
was  at  that  time)  that  she  hardly  opened  the  windows 
for  fear  some  method  of  escape  through  them  might 
occur  to  our  infant  minds.  The  two  older  boys  and 
Cecelia  were  kept  dressed  to  the  hilt  all  the  time, 
even  having  a  fresh  pair  of  nightclothes  each  night, 
“just  in  case,  y’know.” 

But  everything  went  well,  and  we  accepted  our 
imprisonment  contentedly,  whilst  the  older  ones 
passed  by  at  slight  but  entirely  visible  distances  from 
the  two  elderly  ladies  several  times  a  day,  each  time 
in  a  different  outfit.  What  impression  Dame  May 
must  have  got  of  us  I  don’t  know  exactly,  although 
she  once  told  me  later  that  she  began  to  wonder  just 
how  many  children  there  were  in  the  household,  as 
she  believed  each  shift  of  clothing  on  the  older 
children  signified  different  offsprings  of  the  Porter- 
Field  menage. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  Dame  Whitty’s  stay,  and 
she  was  expected  to  leave  about  two-thirty  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  Susie,  with  a  sign  of  relief,  flung  open  the 
nursery  doors  when  we  got  up  from  our  naps,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Caribe 

(Continued,  from  Page  15) 

As  David  retied  the  lacing  of  her  replaced  shoe,  he 
was  startled  by  a  loud  exclamation. 

“You  young  fool,”  jabbered  the  woman.  “Look 
here,”  and  she  pointed  at  a  long  list  of  numbers 
within  the  shoe.  “Don’t  lie  to  me.  I  don’t  know 
what  size  you’ve  given  me,  but  there’s  no  number 
three  in  there.”  She  raised  her  voice.  “Manager!! 
Where’s  the  manager!  I  said  three  triple  A  and  I 
want  three  triple  A.  Manager!  You’re  not  the  man¬ 
ager,  are  you?”  She  was  bellowing  as  a  small,  bald- 
headed  man  trotted  forward,  rubbing  his  hands  in 
consternation.  “Yes,  Madam.  Yes,  Madam.  What 
is  the  trouble?” 

“Why  can’t  I  get  what  I  want  when  I’m  paying 
for  it?  Why  does  this  young  fool  deliberately  sell  me 
a  shoe  that  is  not  three  triple  A  after  I’ve  told  him 
time  and  again  what  size  I  wear?  Will  you  answer 
me?  Why?”  Her  fat  chin  pattered  up  and  down 
like  a  trip  hammer.  Her  eyes  were  glaring  terribly. 
David  pushed  back  his  stool,  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  hair  and  stood  up  as  a  beaming  grin  crossed  his 
face  and  then  quite  unexpectedly  became  a  healthy, 
hearty  laugh.  He  pulled  his  anns  out  of  his  jacket 
and  stood  before  the  two  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

“Do  you  really  want  to  know  why?”  he  inquired 
softly.  And  then  with  fierce  mock  grimness  he  glared 
at  the  woman  and  growled,  “Because  your  fat  little 
feet  had  a  hard  time  squeezing  into  a  five  and  a  half! 
I  may  be  a  shoe  clerk,  but  I’m  definitely  not  a  magi¬ 
cian.  Mr.  Pinkham,  I  give  old  sourpuss  to  you,”  he 
said,  turning  to  the  manager.  “And  may  I  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  you  with  this  exquisitely  tailored 
souvenir  of  Me  Doodle  Shoes.”  David  shoved  the 
jacket  into  the  astonished  hands  of  wide-mouthed  Mr. 
Pinkham,  loosened  his  tie  and  collar,  and,  rolling  up 
his  shirt  sheeves,  retired  to  the  rear  of  the  store. 
Then  after  a  brief  interval  he  sauntered  forth  with 
a  suit  coat  over  his  arm,  whistling  quite  uncon¬ 
cernedly.  At  the  door  he  turned.  “So  long,  Mac,” 
he  bellowed  at  his  amazed  fellow  clerk.  “I’ll  drop 
you  a  card  from  Moscow.”  He  smiled  at  the  man¬ 
ager.  “So  long,  Mr.  Pinkham,”  he  said.  “Thanks 
for  the  job  and  I  wish  you  luck  with  picklepuss.” 
He  again  burst  forth  with  a  loud  laugh  and  suddenly 
he  was  gone. 

Mac  never  did  receive  a  card  from  Moscow,  but 
he  did  get  several  from  almost  everywhere  else.  They 
were  postmarked  at  Buenos  Aires,  Cape  Town,  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  Sydney,  and  places  that  Mac  had  never  heard  of. 
All  of  them  contained  nearly  the  same  sort  of  mes¬ 
sage:  “Stoked  the  S.  S.  Brittlecork  to  Cape  Town. 
Great  place.  God’s  own  air  and  sky  and  water.  How’s 
Me  Doodle  and  the  healthy  feet  shops?  Why  don’t 
you  quit,  you  sap,  and  start  to  live?  Dave.” 

Ever  since  Mac  had  known  David— since  the  day 
that  Pinkham  had  given  him  a  job— David  had  been 
restless  and  never  quite  happy.  He  had  often  spoken 
of  leaving  the  city  and  he  wanted  Mac  to  go  with 
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him,  but  somehow  Mac  couldn’t  make  the  break. 
Jobs  were  loo  hard  to  get  nowadays. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  since  he  had  heard  from 
David,  and  Mac  wondered  where  in  the  distant  world 
he  might  now  be.  He  envied  Dave  a  little— but  his 
wandering  thoughts  were  terminated  as  a  customer 
blackened  the  doorway,  and  Mac  straightened  his 
tie  and  stepped  forward,  grinning  unnaturally. 

The  wandering  David,  however,  had  not  thought 
much  about  Mac  in  the  last  year  or  two.  Time  had 
flown  by  so  quickly  and  yet  it  seemed  like  fifty  years 
since  he  had  walked  out  of  the  Me  Doodle  Shoe  Shop. 
He  never  had  heard  from  Mac,  for,  of  course,  Mac 
didn’t  know  where  to  write,  but  David  somehow 
knew  that  he  was  still  trying  tactfully  to  squeeze  big 
feet  into  little  shoes.  His  thoughts  had  turned  to 
Mac  as  he  looked  down  at  his  own  broad  tanned  feet, 
and  he  had  wondered  what  size  shoe  he  would  wear 
when  he  started  wearing  them  again.  But  thoughts 
of  Mac  did  not  remain  long  because  there  were  other 
things  to  think  of.  He  noticed  a  land  mark  as  Gre¬ 
nada  retreated  behind  the  schooner,  and  he  turned 
his  wheel  until  his  compass  showed  a  north-northwest 
course.  His  brown  chest  heaved  as  he  inhaled  of  the 
salty  air  and  he  smiled  contentedly  as  his  ship  sailed 
toward  Martinique. 


MEMORY 

All  afternoon  we  went  a  remote  way 
Over  green  hills  where  lately  snow  had  lain, 
Now  misty  with  the  first  grey,  wistful  rain 
Of  spring.  No  chill  of  apprehension  lay 
In  your  blue  eyes,  as  perilously  gay 
As  your  unknowing  heart.  No  hint  of  pain 
Cut  in  to  tantalize  us,  or  restrain 
Our  tenuous  gladness  on  an  April  day. 

And  we,  returning,  listened  to  the  cry 
Of  homing  birds,  and  saw  across  a  hedge 
The  errant  swallows  winding  down  the  sky. 

We  watched  them  out  of  sight,  and  wandered  on 
Until  we  heard,  down  by  the  water’s  edge, 

The  brief,  prophetic  singing  of  a  swan. 

Virginia  Hodges 
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The  Greatness  of  W.  B.  Yeats 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

“Ben  Ezra,"  were  never  more  justified.  Mind  of  rea¬ 
son  and  mind  of  feeling  had  never  combined  better 
in  a  hundred  years.  In  the  poem  I  must  quote— 
for  there  are  two  things  to  do  with  this  obituary  no¬ 
tice,  quote  that  or  the  last  of  Samson  Agonistes— the 
micro-  and  macrocosms  are  so  related  that  you  might 
say  they  are  fused,  or,  in  the  trite  term,  the  personal 
is  made  universal.  Yeats  is  damned  a  bit,  principally 
for  “escapism”;  every  discussion  of  ivory  towers  in¬ 
cludes  him.  I  will  not  fight  that  question,  I  believe 
it  consists  largely  of  bad  sociology  and  worse  literary 
dogma.  The  principal  business  of  men  is  being  hu¬ 
man;  the  principal  business  of  a  poet  is  to  be  some 
special  kind  of  human,  we  shan’t  determine  which 
just  now,  but  since  he  must  display  whatever  sort 
that  is,  we  can  demand  in  that  display  a  faithful 
image,  we  can  inquire  further  if  so,  is  it  different 
enough  to  be  interesting,  it  is  superior  by  these  stand¬ 
ards  or  those,  finally  is  it  unique  or  is  it  the  best  of 
its  kind.  These  questions  as  stated  presuppose  some 
investigation,  but  I  do  not  call  Yeats  a  great  poet 
simply  because  his  display,  his  product— he  was  hon¬ 
est  enough  to  speak  of  learning  his  trade— is  unique, 
and  any  convenient  pocket-rule  scale  of  literary  great¬ 
ness  is  out  of  the  question.  But  to  over-simplify  to 
the  top  of  my  bent;  I  call  William  Butler  Yeats  a 
great  poet  because  he  puts  more  conscious  reason  into 
poems,  or  a  poem,  because  he  has  thought  things 
through  and  related  them,  given  them  a  form  in  logic, 
more  than  any  other  poet  in  the  language.  Which 
stated  so  means  next  to  nothing,  but  the  poem  for 
which  you  are  waiting  has  consistency  with  a  philoso¬ 
phy  as  complete  as  that  pervading  the  Divine  Comedy. 

SAILING  TO  BYZANTIUM 

That  is  no  country  for  old  men.  The  young 
In  one  another’s  arm;  birds  in  the  trees, 

— Those  dying  generations — at  their  song; 

The  salmon-falls,  the  mackerel-crowded  seas 
Fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  commend  all  summer  long 
Whatever  is  begotten,  born,  and  dies. 

Caught  in  that  sensual  music  all  neglect 
Monuments  of  unageing  intellect. 


An  aged  man  is  but  a  paltry  thing, 

A  tattered  coat  upon  a  stick,  unless 

Soul  clap  its  hands  and  sing,  and  louder  sing 

For  every  tatter  in  its  mortal  dress, 

Nor  is  their  singing  school  but  studying 
Monuments  of  its  own  magnificence; 

And  therefore  have  I  sailed  the  seas  and  come 
To  the  holy  city  of  Byzantium. 

O  sages  standing  in  God’s  holy  fire 
As  in  the  gold  mosaic  of  a  wall, 

Come  from  the  holy  fire;  perne  in  a  gyre, 

And  be  the  singing-masters  of  my  soul. 
Consume  my  heart  away;  sick  with  desire 
And  fastened  to  a  dying  animal 
It  knows  not  what  it  is;  and  gather  me 
Into  the  artifice  of  eternity. 

Once  out  of  nature  I  shall  never  take 
My  bodily  form  from  any  natural  thing, 

But  such  a  form  as  Grecian  goldsmiths  make 
Of  hammered  gold  and  gold  enamelling 
To  keep  a  drowsy  emperor  awake 
Or  set  upon  a  golden  bow  to  sing 
To  lords  and  ladies  of  Byzantium 
Of  what  is  past,  or  passing,  or  to  come. 


Life  with  Grammummie 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

proceeded  to  immerse  herself  in  a  love  magazine,  her 
harrowing  experience  as  chief  gaoler  over.  Dame 
Whitty’s  room  had  been  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
nursery,  around  a  bend  in  the  hall.  I  became  ad¬ 
venturous  and  heady  with  the  new-found  freedom 
after  so  long  a  cooping-up  in  the  nursery  and  crawled 
out  into  the  hallway  to  see  what  I  could  see.  Dame 
Whitty  had  not  yet  left.  She  had  misplaced  the 
script  for  her  new  play  which  she  had  brought  along 
for  reading  before  she  went  into  rehearsals  the  next 
day,  and  the  whole  establishment  was  combing  Law¬ 
rence  Abbey  for  the  lost  book.  The  veteran  actress 
stood  outside  her  door,  looking  in,  and  I  rapidly 
covered  the  ground  towards  her  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  feeling  an  earnest  desire  for  companionship 
other  than  that  of  my  three  cousins.  She  looked 
down  at  me  and  exclaimed, 

“Oh,  the  sweet  child!  Is  this  another  of  your 
grandchildren,  Reba?” 

Grammummie,  who  had  been  making  a  last  thor¬ 
ough  search  for  the  play  in  Dame  May’s  room,  sailed 
out  and  regarded  me  much  as  an  executioner  regards 
his  intended  victim. 

“Yes,”  she  said  shortly,  “Christopher’s  child  by 
Elizabeth  Thompson.” 

My  pedigree  thus  established,  Dame  Whitty  reached 
down  for  me,  and  as  I  was  hoisted  up  into  her  arms 
I  looked  at  Grammummie  with  a  beatific  smile  and 
lisped  my  first  word,  “Gramm’ie!” 

It  was  an  occasion!  That  my  first  word  should  be 
Grammummie.  Of  course  it  was  perfectly  reasonable 
since  Grammummie  was  the  word  I  had  heard  most 
often  in  the  last  month,  and  to  me  it  meant  just 
about  the  same  as  “universe,”  all-compassing  and  all- 
powerful. 
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“A  lovely  child”  beamed  Grammummie  in  pro¬ 
nounced  accents,  making  it  last  as  long  as  she  could 
since  it  was  her  first  compliment  to  me.  She  chucked 
me  awkwardly  under  the  chin  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  knows  he  is  supposed  to  do  this  but  isn’t  quite 
sure  just  how  the  devil  it’s  done.  “Grammummie  is 
her  first  word,  y’know.  Imagine!” 

They  began  exclaiming  and  to-doing  over  me, 
which  was  interesting  for  a  while,  but  I  began  to  be 
bored  with  so  much  praise,  only,  of  course,  because 
I  was  too  young  to  know  it  was  praise.  (I’ve  never 
been  bored  with  praise  since  then.)  So  I  slipped 
down  from  the  actress’  arms  to  the  floor,  giving  a 
neat  little  backslide  into  the  carpet  and  rolling  the 
edge  of  it  back  which  caught  me  in  the  small  of  my 
back  and  rolled  me  over  again,  bumping  my  head. 
I  immediately  set  to  on  my  earlier  vocabulary  and 
emitted  a  long  drawn  out  series  of  “ow-w-w-w's.” 

“Poor  bebe,  little  sweetheart,  don’t  cry,  lambie,” 
they  exclaimed,  plunging  for  me  and  comforting  me 
with  the  idiotic  words  people  always  feel  obliged 
to  use  with  very  young  children.  As  Grammummie 
pounced  for  me,  she  suddenly  stopped  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  assumed  by  an  old  washerwoman 
about  to  attack  a  dirty  floor,  and  exclaimed,  “She’s 
found  it!”  in  such  a  loud  voice  that  I  was  frightened 
out  of  my  crying,  and  Dame  May,  who  had  picked 
me  up  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  dropped  me  again, 
which  started  the  howls  once  more.  But  Grammum¬ 
mie  paid  me  no  heed  for  a  few  seconds,  straightening 
up  with  an  air  of  Columbus-announcing-the-discovery- 
of-America,  the  lost  play  manuscript  in  her  hands. 

“That  brilliant  child  found  the  play!  Under  the 
rug!  She  knew  exactly  where  to  look  for  it!” 

“  ‘And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them,’  ”  breathed 
Dame  May  in  a  reverential  voice. 

“A  true  Porter-Field!”  approved  Grammummie. 

The  true  Porter-Field  was  getting  angry  at  the  mo¬ 
mentary  neglect  of  her  pains  incurred  by  falling  twice 
within  the  space  of  several  minutes  upon  her  curly 
head  and  increased  her  sobs  manifold.  The  two  regal 
old  ladies  alternately  comforted  me  and  shouted  out 
the  glad  tidings  to  the  household  of  the  finding  of 
the  play.  It  was  indeed  a  noisy  and  multifarious 
occasion.  And  a  proud  one  for  me.  From  thence 
onward,  it  was  Elizabeth  Louise  Victoria,  by  Christo¬ 
pher  out  of  Elizabeth  Thompson,  who  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  of  Grammummie. 

CHAPTER  TWO 

Grammummie  was  undisputedly  the  head  of  Law¬ 
rence  Abbey  although  tradition  claimed  that  post  for 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  in  this  instance  certainly 
an  able  man.  But  he  had  a  mother  who  was  more 
able,  or  anyhow,  thought  she  was.  So  Grammummie 
considered  herself  ruler  of  the  roost,  if  only  by  virtue 
of  age,  on  which  she  undoubtedly  had  the  lead  on 
all  of  us. 

It  was  a  grand  old  place  that  Grammummie  lorded 
it  over.  Lawrence  Abbey  was  something  like  the  old 


woman  herself,  proud  and  tall,  a  bulwark  against 
time  and  the  petty  fortunes  of  man.  Built  by  Inigo 
Jones  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  it  stood  on 
lands  once  owned  by  a  thriving  community  of  Bene¬ 
dictines  whose  sole  monument  now  is  a  crumbling 
old  abbey  where  we  children  were  never  allowed  to 
play.  The  castle  is  of  grey  stone,  with  two  tall  turrets 
on  either  side  of  the  facade,  giving  it  a  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  Gothic  splendor  which  is  a  little  discouraged 
by  the  rambling  Italian  effect  of  the  terrace  and  patio 
in  the  rear.  Within  the  great  iron-wrought  gates  at 
the  edge  of  the  road  leading  up  the  hill  from  the 
village  to  the  old  castle,  the  green  lawn  stretches  in 
two  huge  quotation  marks  on  either  side  of  the  drive. 

Inside  the  carved  oak  doors  and  the  Florentine 
metal  grill,  the  great  hall  lies  cool  and  shining,  the 
pattern  on  its  marble  floor  still  bright  after  three 
centuries  of  passing  feet.  To  the  right  the  marble 
stairway  flies  up  the  wall,  the  bannister  like  a  smooth 
grosgrain  ribbon  from  the  statue  at  the  bottom  to 
the  statue  at  the  first  landing.  The  lower  figure  is 
that  of  Hebe,  the  upper  one  of  Apollo,  after  Greek 
originals  which  were  only  original  so  far  as  they 
were  thought  up  in  some  eighteenth-century  sculp¬ 
tor’s  mind  as  such.  They  are  practically  the  only 
things  in  the  entire  place  which  are  unrobed,  as 
Grammummie  had  a  horror  of  the  human  body  sans 
clothes.  She  firmly  dismissed  the  absolutely  prac¬ 
tical  idea  that  there  were  moments  between  undress¬ 
ing  and  dressing  when  even  her  body  was  nude.  She 
was  against  nakedness  and  that  was  that. 

Four  nicked  and  scratched  shields  line  the  open¬ 
work  railing  of  the  upper  story,  which  hangs  like 
box  seats  at  the  theatre  in  little  loops  above  the  hall. 
In  the  center  of  the  group  of  shields  twro  spears  are 
crossed,  their  points  a  dull  copper  from  the  use  to 
which  William  the  Brawny,  fourth  Earl  of  Surrey, 
had  put  them.  Their  tips  afforded  us,  as  youngsters, 
the  only  plausible  excuse  to  use  the  word  “bloody” 
in  anything  above  a  whisper,  and  we  took  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  speak  of  them  often  as  we  relished  naughty 
words. 

In  the  long  dining  hall  are  ranged  the  ancestors 
of  the  family.  Each  of  the  old  Porter-Fields  is  set 
in  a  little  frame  of  his  own,  carefully  catalogued  and 
happily  forgotten  except  at  such  times  as  Grammum¬ 
mie  felt  a  need  to  bolster  her  pride  a  bit  by  showing 
off  their  blank,  oil-painted,  phizzogs.  It  often  worried 
us  in  our  earlier  years  about  their  being  at  the  scene 
of  such  hearty  eating  and  being  also  incapable  of 
joining  us.  In  fact,  if  you  will  look  very  closely 
about  the  mouth  of  Great-Great-Uncle  Richard,  you 
will  see  a  rather  messy  looking  blotch  which  is  the 
result  of  my  cousin  Robin’s  plying  the  old  gentleman 
with  very  sticky  raspberry  jam  one  morning.  I  al¬ 
ways  had  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart  for  the  ancestors, 
especially  on  days  when  we  had  steak  and  kidney 
pie.  And  what  thoughts  I  had  of  the  after  life  were 
usually  of  w’hether  my  fate  was  to  be  like  theirs,  and 
there  were  times  when  I  couldn’t  stand  thinking  of 
it  and  the  steak  and  kidney  pie. 
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Dominating  the  far  end  of  the  dining  hall  is  the 
huge  fireplace,  carved  with  Arthurian  knights  (whom 
Grammummie  always  claimed  to  be  ancestors  of  the 
family  too)  whose  sole  labor  now  is  to  support  the 
marble  slab  on  which  two  huge  candelabra  gleam 
from  the  flickering  light  of  their  fat  candles.  Before 
this  fireplace  is  the  great  chair,  in  which  Grammum¬ 
mie  graciously  allotted  Uncle  Rick  to  preside  at 
meals,  whilst  she  occupied  the  seat  of  honor  at  his 
right. 

“It  is  the  man’s  duty,”  stated  Grammummie,  “to  do 
the  caning.  As  the  titular  head  of  this  house,  it 
devolves  upon  Rick  to  preside  at  meals.” 

But  Grammummie  got  her  bit  in  when  it  came 
to  tea,  which  she  served  in  the  long  warm  drawing 
room  overlooking  the  terrace  in  winter,  and  on  the 
terrace  in  summer.  A  familiar  picture  of  Grammum¬ 
mie  is  that  in  cold  weather  when  she  sat  in  the  place 
of  honor,  her  old  moth-eaten  red  plush  Morris  chair 
before  the  fireplace  and  hovered  over  the  great  tea- 
table,  portioning  out  food  like  a  mess  sergeant.  Gram¬ 
mummie  was  usually  at  her  best  at  tea-time,  as  she 
was  feeling  gay  and  rested  after  her  short  afternoon 
nap,  and  the  deepening  shadows  outside  contrasting 
with  the  bright  fire  and  the  candles  about  the  draw¬ 
ing  room,  seemed  to  draw  her  out,  if  Grammummie 
could  be  said  to  have  needed  drawing  out.  Her  tall 
body,  the  flesh  of  which  was  well  confined  in  an  in¬ 
tricate  system  of  corsetting,  reclined  gracefully  against 
the  chair,  not  quite  rigid  enough  to  be  called  strained, 
but  with  that  upright  carriage  which  she  practiced 
as  well  as  preached.  Her  large  grey  eyes  under  the 
bristling  black  brows  darted  around  at  everyone, 
taking  in  everything  and  yet  seeming  highly  personal 
in  their  glance  at  each  respective  person.  This  was 
a  wonderful  trick  of  Grammummie’s.  She  could  re¬ 
gard  a  roomful  of  people  in  such  a  way  that  each 
was  firmly  convinced  that  the  look  was  directed  at 
him  and  him  alone.  She  would  talk  on  above  the 
rattle  of  cups  and  the  noises  of  a  large  family  en¬ 
joying  their  food,  about  the  affairs  of  the  day  at 
home  and  in  the  world  at  large,  interspersing  her 
remarks  with  quick  little  darts  of  orders  or  observa¬ 
tions  to  the  various  other  occupants  of  the  room. 
Not  everyone  listened  breathless  to  her  words,  it  is 
true,  for  there  were  usually  several  other  conversa¬ 
tions  going  on  about  the  room  while  she  talked,  but 
she  always  went  right  on  disregarding  them.  It  gave 
one  a  comfortable  feeling  to  hear  that  low,  powerful 
voice  always  as  an  undercurrent  to  the  other  talk, 
and  to  be  sure  that,  if  your  conversation  lagged,  there 
would  be  none  of  those  awkward  pauses  because  you 
could  simply  turn  easily  to  listening  to  Grammum¬ 
mie.  Her  conversation  was  usually  so  above  the 
heads  of  us  children  that  we  could  successfully  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  paying  her  the  greatest  heed  while  ac¬ 
tually  thinking  of  the  millions  of  infinitely  pleasing 
things  that  children  do  think  of. 

Up  the  narrow  dark  stairs  from  the  little  door  on 
the  third  story  is  the  left  tower,  the  only  one  of  the 
two  which  can  be  reached,  the  right  one  having  been 


boarded  up  ever  since  I  can  remember.  This  was 
a  wonderful  and  mysterious  place  for  us  to  go,  also 
a  forbidden  one.  The  only  light  comes  through  two 
small  slits  on  either  side  of  the  tower,  and  there  is 
an  endless  succession  ,'of  'bats  which  fly  aimlessly 
around  the  dark  belfry  with  a  sort  of  good-natured 
persistence.  It  was  partly  the  bats  and  partly  the 
fact  that  the  dark  uneven  place  was  unsafe  for  the 
unsteady  steps  of  children  that  kept  us  from  being 
allowed  in  the  tower  often.  The  bats  once  did  me 
a  kind  service,  although  quite  unintentionally.  I 
was  angry  with  my  cousin  Peter,  and  finally  shouted 
out  in  exasperation, 

“Oh,  you’re  bats  in  the  belfry!” 

“You  lie!”  screamed  back  my  cousin.  Grammum¬ 
mie  happened  to  be  near  by,  and  having  heard  only 
a  part  of  my  remark,  said, 

“Now,  Peter,  Beth  did  not  lie.  There  are  bats  in 
the  tower.” 

“That’s  not  what  she  said,  Grammummie,  she 
said.  .  .  .”  My  hand  softly  stole  over  his  mouth  so 
that  he  could  no  further  incriminate  me. 

“Peter,  I  heard  perfectly  well  what  she  said.  She 
said  that  there  were  bats  in  the  belfry.  And  now, 
if  you  wiU  light  me  that  candle  on  the  small  table, 
I  will  lead  you  into  the  tower  and  prove  to  you 
that  dear  little  Beth  does  not  lie.  You  are  a  stub¬ 
born,  obstinate  child,  and  I  am  only  doing  this  to 
show  you  that  Grammummie  is  entirely  correct.” 

Of  course  Grammummie  and  I  won,  and  poor 
Peter  took  the  brunt  of  it  all. 

In  the  rear  of  Lawrence  Abbey  castle  is  a  long  ter¬ 
race  in  a  sort  of  patio,  part  of  it  covered  with  flag¬ 
stones  and  dotted  with  garden  furniture  in  various 
states  of  newness  and  decay,  mostly  decay.  On  the 
kitchen  side  of  the  terrace,  beyond  the  colonnade 
about  the  patio,  is  the  kitchen  garden  which  has  an 
annual  yield  of  about  six  spring  onions,  as  many 
radishes,  and  great  quantities  of  lettuce  and  Brussels 
sprouts.  Beyond  the  terrace  is  a  formal  garden  which 
is  cut  about  twice  a  year  and  informal  the  rest  of 
the  time  from  sheer  laziness  on  the  part  of  Lazarus 
the  gardener.  In  the  center  of  the  formal  garden 
is  a  fountain,  the  pipes  to  which  were  clogged  up 
long  ago  so  that  it  is  only  full  of  water  when  nature 
or  someone  with  a  garden  hose  fills  it.  The  statue 
in  the  center  is  again  of  Hebe,  pouring  her  libations 
into  the  rustic  marble  basin.  The  Porter-Fields  have 
a  sort  of  persistence  in  putting  Hebe  about  whenever 
the  occasion  calls  for  a  statue.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
we  are  noted  for  being  a  drinking  family,  or  perhaps 
it  is  just  because  her  utter  usefulness  appeals  to  our 
practical  side.  Anyhow,  if  we  were  pagans,  we  should 
probably  have  long  adopted  the  little  cup  bearer  as 
our  patron  saint.  To  the  infinite  relief  of  Gram¬ 
mummie,  the  fountain  Hebe  is  fully  dressed  in  a 
veil  sort  of  thing  which  covers  the  vital  spots  but 
leaves  enough  to  the  vivid  imagination. 

Lawrence  Abbey  itself,  the  ruins  of  the  old  mon¬ 
astery,  lies  about  a  mile  off  through  the  woods  be¬ 
hind  the  castle.  Nobody  knows  quite  why  the  “Law- 
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rence”  is  there,  although  Grammummie  had  several 
very  lengthy  and  involved  stories  to  justiy  it.  For 
the  most  part,  the  family  regards  it  as  merely  one 
of  those  things  which  continually  pop  up  in  the 
Porter-Field  family,  especially  children. 

In  the  Abbey  live  a  very  beautiful,  although  myth¬ 
ical,  family,  the  boon  companions  of  us  children. 
There  are  Mr.  Prim,  a  jolly  little  man  somewhat  like 
Santa  Claus,  who  can  always  think  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  things  to  do;  his  thirteen  children,  of  whom 
only  two  are  important  enough  to  have  individual 
names.  Squirrel  and  Rabbit,  and  the  others  are 
merely  referred  to  as  The  Eleven;  and  the  fall-guy 
of  the  family,  one  Mortimer.  Whenever  anyone  of 
the  young  Porter-Fields  does  anything  a  bit  shady 
or  deserving  a  scolding,  it  was  really  Mortimer  who 
did  it.  There  was  never  such  an  evil  child  as  Mor¬ 
timer!  But  what  a  comfort  he  was  to  us,  for  he  al¬ 
ways  took  the  blame  and  never  complained  about  it, 
simply  because  he  wasn’t  there  to  complain.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  Mortimer-Did-It  situation  was 
that  Nana  never  accepted  him  as  an  established  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  household.  Mr.  Prim  and  his  family  were 
the  best  of  companions  to  us,  if  ever  we  should  feel 
lonely,  which  we  often  did,  surprisingly  enough,  for 
there  were  always  at  least  six  or  seven  children  in 
the  house.  They  always  wanted  to  play  what  we 
did,  and  added  to  that  they  lived  in  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  place  in  all  England,  the  crumbling  old,  ivy- 
covered  Abbey.  They  often  invited  us  over  there 
to  tea,  and  of  course  we  went,  although  it  was  strictly 
forbidden,  because  one  must  not  neglect  one’s  social 
duties. 

One  afternoon  when  Mr.  Prim  and  his  offspring 
had  asked  us  to  drop  in  around  five,  Grammummie 
seized  upon  me  a  little  before  the  hour  and  invited 
.  .  .  nay,  commanded  .  .  .  me  to  take  a  walk  with 
her.  I  was  terribly  disappointed,  as  that  meant  I 
couldn’t  go  to  the  Abbey  with  everyone  else  as  I 
could  never  tell  that  I  had  intended  to  go  to  the 
forbidden  place.  So  I  manfully  swallowed  my  tears 
and  set  out  to  plod  along  beside  the  stately  old  lady. 
She  delivered  one  of  her  little  nature  talks  which 
always  bored  me  because  I  am  not  attuned  to  nature 
as  presented  in  nature  talks  and  Girl  Scout  Hand¬ 
books,  and  finally  I  could  no  longer  hold  the  tears 
of  disappointment  which  were  welling  in  my  eyes. 
Grammummie  suddenly  looked  down  in  the  midst 
of  a  description  about  how  the  lichens  on  tree  bark 
are  formed,  and  demanded  of  me, 

“Now,  Elizabeth  Louise,  why  are  you  crying?’’ 

“Because  I  didn’t  want  to  come  on  the  walk  with 
you.” 

“Well!  And  why,  my  young  miss,  didn’t  you  want 
to  come  on  this  perfectly  wonderful  and  educating 
walk  with  your  Grammummie,  eh?  Don’t  you  realize 
that  I  am  doing  you  a  signal  favor  in  singling  you 
out  to  accompany  me,  eh?” 

“Yes,  but  I  wish  you’d  done  one  of  the  others  the 
signal  favor.”  I  was  uncontrollably  sobbing  by  this 
time. 


“You  ungrateful  child!  What  would  you  have  to 
do  more  interesting  than  walking  with  Grammum¬ 
mie?” 

And  in  my  sorrow  I  blurted  out  the  truth.  “I 
wanted  to  go  to  a  picnic  tea  in  the  Abbey  with  the 
others  and  Mr.  Prim  and  Squirrel  and  Rabbit  and 
The  Eleven.” 

Of  course  Grammummie  knew  about  the  Prims, 
but  that  they  lived  in  the  Abbey  was  a  secret  from 
everyone. 

“Elizabeth  Louise  Victoria,  you  know  that  you  are 
strictly  forbidden  to  go  to  the  old  Abbey.  Have 
you  children  made  a  practice  of  sneaking  off  there?” 

“No,  we  didn’t  practice.  We  just  do  it  sometimes.” 
Then  I  had  a  brilliant  idea,  “Grammummie,  why 
don’t  you  come  have  tea  with  us  too.  I  know  Mr. 
Prim  would  be  so  happy  to  have  you.” 

“I  am  certainly  going  to  the  Abbey  to  see  about 
this.  The  idea  of  you  children  intentionally  disobey¬ 
ing  orders  in  this  manner.” 

Grammummie  had  hitched  up  her  skirts  and  was 
making  for  the  ruins  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
she  was  used  to  sprinting  if  the  occasion  arose.  I 
came  on  behind  her  as  fast  as  I  could,  trying  hard  to 
whistle  our  signal  so  that  the  others  could  get  away, 
for  now  I  realized  the  awful  thing  I  had  done  in  tell¬ 
ing  about  the  Abbey.  But  no  whistle  would  come 
because  breath  had  superiority  over  it  when  my  body 
was  running. 

We  came  tearing  around  the  corner  of  the  Abbey 
like  a  huge  Rolls-Royce  followed  by  a  puffing  little 
1912  Mercedes,  and  slammed  into  the  midst  of  my 
brother  and  five  cousins  contentedly  having  their 
tea  with  the  mythical  Prims.  Their  equanimity  was 
considerably  disturbed  by  this  deus  ex  machina  in 
the  person  of  Grammummie  descending  upon  a 
supposedly  secret  idyll. 

“My  God!”  yelped  my  brother  in  a  gentlemanly 
way. 

“Grammummie!”  screamed  Cecelia,  pushing  her 
sandwiches  under  her  and  sitting  back  upon  them  so 
that  there  was  a  huge  pink  stain  on  the  back  of  her 
next-to-best  frock. 

“It’s  the  end,  friends,”  philosophized  Peter,  always 
the  Stoic,  as  he  carefully  brushed  a  family  of  ants  off 
his  cracker  and  took  a  prodigious  bite. 

“Soo-oo-oo!”  breathed  Grammummie,  her  breath 
a  little  short  from  her  late  one-man  track  meet.  “This 
is  the  way  my  grandchildren  obey  the  orders  of  the 
household.  Who  here  can  tell  me  what  the  rules 
are  concerning  coming  to  the  old  Abbey?” 

“No!”  they  shouted  in  unison,  looking  at  me  with 
ungentle  stares. 

“That  is  correct.  And  who  here  can  tell  me  that 
isn’t  here?”  This  was  a  little  involved  but  finally 
the  six  figured  it  out  and  answered  again  a  dejected, 

“No  one,  Grammummie.”  Then  Peter  remem¬ 
bered  his  manners  and  stood  up. 

“Grammummie,  may  I  ofTer  you  my  seat?  You 
seem  a  bit  winded.” 
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“Thank  you.”  said  Grammummie,  sitting  down 
and  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  her  mission  was 
that  of  a  wrathful  god. 

“Have  a  jellv  roll.  Grammummie,”  I  said  quickly, 
getting  Peter's  idea. 

“Thank  you,  I  think  I  shall,  Beth;  the  run  has 
made  me  quite  starved.”  Grammummie  was  getting 
further  and  further  away  from  her  original  plan. 

We  all  plyed  her  with  food  and  pleasant  talk, 
and  die  happy  moments  strung  out  into  ten  minutes. 
"We  breathed  easier  and  hoped  that  the  old  lady  had 
forgotten  her  anger  for  good.  But  no! 

“Just  a  minute,”  dictated  Grammummie  sternly,  a 
piece  of  sandwich  rather  impeding  the  forcibility  of 
her  command.  “I  came  here  to  scold  you,  not  to 
join  you.  Do  you  all  realize  the  grave  misdemeanor 
you  have  committed?” 

"Yes,  Grammummie,”  we  answered  to  a  man. 

“Never  do  it  again  then,  unless  I’m  with  you!”  her 
black  brows  beetled  at  us.  “Now,  give  me  another 
of  the  pink  cakes,  Paul,  and  for  heaven’s  sake,  chil¬ 
dren,  sit  down  and  relax!” 

From  that  day  on,  it  was  a  bi-weekly  occasion  to 
go  to  the  Prim’s  for  tea  with  Grammummie,  who  en¬ 
joyed  it  as  much  as  we  did,  if  not  more.  And  never 
did  she  reveal  our  evil  deed,  or,  indeed,  the  fact 
that  our  common  vanishing  twice  a  month  was  for 
the  purpose  of  going  on  a  picnic  tea  to  the  old  Abbey 
with  Mr.  Prim  and  Squirrel  and  Rabbit  and  The 
Eleven. 
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after  us  with  a  shotgun  for  implying  that  the  ants 
at  Duke  were  below  par  in  any  respect. 

*  #  * 

WHAT  A  LIFE  DEPARTMENT: 

A  friend  of  ours  was  telling  us  recently  about  an 
unexpected  meeting  with  a  boy  she  dated  last  year 
but  hadn’t  seen  this  year.  It  happened  on  a  dance 
floor.  He  cut  on  her  and  said,  “Hello.”  “Don’t  you 
have  anything  else  to  say  to  me?”  she  asked,  dramati¬ 
cally.  “Not  particularly,”  he  replied,  and  they  danced 
on  in  silence  until  someone  else  broke. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,”  the  girl  confided  to  us, 
“that's  more  than  he  ever  said  to  me  in  all  the  months 
we  went  together.” 

*  *  * 

Our  nomination  for  best  professorial  quip  of  last 
semester: 


The  fine  arts  instructor  was  showing  his  class  a 
picture  of  John  die  Baptist.  Particularly  striking 
were  the  madonna-like  features,  long  silky  black 
tresses,  and  an  over-developed  body.  “Gentlemen,” 
said  the  prof,  “how  would  you  like  to  have  this  for 
a  roommate?” 

*  *  # 

It’s  a  little  late  to  be  using  the  last  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion  as  a  topic  of  conversation,  but  we  heard  one 
the  other  day  that  is  too  good  to  pass  up. 

It  seems  that  the  girl  in  the  story  had  an  upper 
berth  on  the  Special  returning  to  Duke  from  New 
York.  In  the  morning  she  was  awakened  at  an  early 
hour  by  the  porter,  and  began  very  drowsily  to  dress. 
She  had  just  reached  for  her  slip  and  was  about  to 
slip  it  on  over  her  head  when  she  happened  to  look 
up  and  see  a  tousled  male  head  groggily  emerging 
from  the  inner  recesses  of  the  next  upper.  The  poor 
lad  had  no  intention  of  spying,  as  evidenced  by  the 
completely  surprised  look  on  his  face,  but  he  was  so 
sleepy  and  so  dazed  by  the  unexpected  sight  that  he 
lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  continued  to  stare 
dumbly. 

Many  a  girl,  we  suspect,  would  have  solved  this 
nice  problem  by  scrambling  madly  to  get  under  the 
covers.  But  not  this  young  lady:  that  would  have 
been  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  would  merely  have  em¬ 
barrassed  the  boy  further.  Instead,  she  continued  to 
sit  there  in  her  semi-nudity  until  the  boy  recovered 
his  self-possession,  managed  to  murmur  an  apology, 
and  ducked  back  into  the  safer  confines  of  his  own 
berth.  How’s  that  for  tact? 

#  *  * 

Inevitable  consequences  of  the  exam  period  (re¬ 
member  that  far  back?): 

That  co-ed  in  the  East  Campus  post  office  taking 
a  card  from  her  box  and  screeching:  “The  dirty  so- 
and-so!  I  had  a  C-|-  average  on  my  quizzes  and 
made  a  C-j-  on  the  final,  and  he  has  the  nerve  to 
give  me  a  C-j-  in  the  course.  Couldn’t  even  make  it 
a  B— !” 

And  the  student  in  American  history  who  wrote 
reams  in  answer  to  the  question  asking  him  to  give 
details  of  a  certain  election,  only  to  discover  upon  re¬ 
turning  to  his  room  that  he  had  had  the  wrong  set 
of  candidates  in  mind.  For  two  days  he  worried  him¬ 
self  sick,  and  had  himself  thoroughly  convinced  that 
he  had  flunked  the  exam.  Finally  he  ran  into  his 
professor  on  campus  and  mournfully  told  him  what 
he  had  done.  “Don’t  worry  about  it,”  the  prof  re¬ 
assured  him.  “That  question  only  counted  two  points 
on  the  exam.” 

*  *  * 

[Ed.:  How’s  that  for  professorial  grammar?] 
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People 

This  issue  finds  us  with  another  story  by  the  more 
loquacious  half  of  the  team  of  Ader-Oathout.  Melvin 
is  fast  degenerating  into  a  regular  contributor  to  these 
pages.  In  spite  of  the  Boccaccic  atmosphere  of  his 
“Bride  of  Christ”  there  is  really  no  basis  for  specula¬ 
tion  on  the  depths  of  his  animal  mind.  Melvin  is 
simply  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  a  B.A.  in  library 
science  doesn’t  necessarily  imply  imaginative  stagna¬ 
tion. 

Leigh  Dimond  appears  this  month  apart  from  his 
usual  “institutional”  connection.  Leigh  objected 
mildly  to  our  reference  to  Abnormal  class  last  month, 
but  it  was  either  that  or  a  line  about  his  careful 
diction,  and  there  is  really  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  maintain  a  general  amnesty  within  the  staff. 
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Paul  Ader  contributes  another  short  story.  Paul 
lives  in  a  shell,  according  to  some.  According  to  the 
Archive’s  psychologists  it  is  repression.  No  matter 
what  your  own  opinion  may  be,  his  attitude  pro¬ 
vides  a  unique  contrast,  at  least. 

After  a  semester  at  Seton  Hall,  George  Zabriskie  is 
back  with  tales  of  Princeton.  We  are  puzzled  about 
that,  too.  You  may  know  George  by  a  mop  of  blond 
hair  which  he  miraculously  manages  to  keep  combed. 
He  has  finally  given  up  last  year’s  addiction  to  Ascot 
ties.  About  himself,  George  says  that  he  enjoys 
tobacco  in  any  form  and  objects  violently  to  stockings 
rolled  below  the  knee.  His  Roxboro  Street ,  which 
appeared  in  the  October  issue,  is  our  nomination  for 
the  best  poem  of  this  year’s  Archive.—  }.  J.  W. 
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return  tbe  pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of 
the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at  any  time  within 
a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage. 
(Signed)  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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and  plenty  of  rich, full  body !  That’s 
the  combination  it  takes  to  put 
real  joy  in  a  pipe.  Get  it  with 
Prince  Albert— the  tobacco  that’s 
“no-bite”  treated  to  remove  harsh¬ 
ness.  Prince  Albert  is  “crimp  cut,” 
too,  to  pack  easier,  smoke  slow  and 
even,  and  cake  your  pipe  up  right. 
P.  A.  is  a  “buy”  in  any  man’s  lan¬ 
guage.  Get  that  big  red  Prince 
Albert  tin  today  and  start  on  a 
career  of  smooth  smoking  now! 
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This  Petty  Pace 

BUCK  KOENIG 


i 

THAT  WAS  right  after  school  closed.  I  decided 
I  had  had  enough  of  the  whole  farce.  Enough 
of  the  students  saturated  with  school  spirit,  whatever 
that  was.  An  excuse  not  to  work.  An  excuse  to  get 
out  and  yell.  Sit  in  a  stadium  with  the  rain  coming 
down  and  soaking  you  to  the  skin.  I  liked  the  rain, 
but  not  to  sit  there  and  get  soaked  with  fifty  million 
others.  I  liked  to  walk  in  the  rain  and  watch  the 
water  dripping  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  have 
the  rain  hit  me  in  the  face  and  walk  and  watch. 

I  wanted  to  be  where  I  could  think.  One  doesn’t 
think  at  college.  I  wouldn’t  go  back.  I  would  go 
somewhere  where  it  was  quiet  and  I  could  think. 

I  didn’t  feel  sorry  when  I  left.  I  was  glad  I  would¬ 
n’t  have  to  see  it  again. 

H 

When  I  got  home  I  didn’t  like  it  either.  I  don’t 
mean  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  school.  I  just  didn’t 
like  it.  I  wanted  to  get  away  again. 

I  had  found  a  quiet  place  but  I  still  couldn’t  think. 
I  wanted  to  find  some  place  where  I  could  figure 
it  all  out.  I  mean  figure  out  what  it  was  all  about. 
Figure  life  out.  That’s  all.  Just  find  the  answer. 
Why  we  live  and  why  things  happen  as  they  do.  I 
couldn’t  find  the  answer.  I  couldn’t  even  get  started. 

Maybe  if  I  would  go  places  I  would  find  the  an¬ 
swer.  Anyway  I  could  try.  I  couldn’t  find  it  here 
at  home. 

One  night  I  was  in  a  little  bar  in  New  York.  I 
was  alone.  I  was  sitting  at  a  table  drinking  my  beer 
and  watching.  There  were  two  girls  sitting  at  the 
bar.  Both  were  drinking.  One  was  smoking.  She  sat 
on  the  high  stool,  her  legs  crossed.  She  had  no  stock¬ 
ings  on. 

They  looked  at  one  another.  The  girl  with  her 
legs  crossed  said  to  the  other. 


Cute,  ain’t  I? 

Sure,  you  got  it.  Look  at  that  guy  eyeing  you. 

Give  anything  to  sleep  with  you. 

Sure,  I  wouldn’t  mind  myself,  but  what  the  hell, 

can’t  expect  me  to  go  to  him.  Let  him  find  it. 

He  won’t. 

Might  change  my  whole  life.  .  .  .  His  too. 

Think  what  could  happen. 

I  know,  but  it  won’t. 

It  could. 

Thing  like  that  could  change  it  all. 

Luck  too. 

Yah. 

Show  you  a  new  world. 

New  interests  too. 

Change  your  whole  life. 

I  wish  something  would  happen. 

There  he  goes,  out  the  door. 

There  goes  my  life  too. 

After  a  while  I  got  up  and  went  out  and  walked 
along  the  street  without  looking  back. 

ui 

The  same  thing  all  over.  People  wondering  what 
it  is  all  about,  wishing  something  would  happen  to 
them,  but  afraid  to  do  anything  about  it  themselves. 
Fate  steps  in  occasionally  and  brings  one  person  in 
front  of  a  speeding  car.  That  is  all.  Fate  has  spoken. 
To  another  it  may  bring  success,  but  not  happiness. 
Still  the  person  with  success  is  better  off  than  the 
person  who  stepped  in  front  of  the  car. 

Everybody  looks  for  happiness,  or  is  it  pleasure? 
One  can  buy  pleasure.  Not  happiness.  Pleasure  is 
not  happiness.  Happiness  may  be  pleasure,  but  I’m 
not  sure. 

Happiness  comes  when  you  don’t  expect  it.  Some¬ 
times  in  the  morning  when  you  wake  up  and  it  is 
raining  outside  and  you  can  hear  the  drops  hitting 
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the  window  and  you're  not  fully  awake  and  your 
body  is  still  relaxed  and  only  your  mind  is  coming 
to  life.  Then  you  feel  very  good  and  soon  you  fall 
asleep  again.  That  was  happiness. 

Or  when  you  are  very  tired  after  walking  or  climb¬ 
ing  a  mountain  or  after  working  all  day.  Then  you 
flop  down  in  a  chair  and  feel  very  tired  and  don’t 
give  a  damn  about  anything.  This  is  happiness. 

IV 

In  New  York  I  was  lonely.  I  always  liked  being 
alone,  but  not  in  New  York.  There  were  too  many 
people.  It  made  me  realize  how  unimportant  I  was. 
When  I  was  out  on  a  field  I  felt  important.  There 
were  only  two  of  us,  myself  and  nature. 

Here  there  were  too  many  like  myself.  Roaming 
individuals  roaming  aimlessly,  wondering  where  we 
would  end  up. 

Once  I  saw  a  little  old  man  with  a  pointed  beard 
walking  from  store  to  store,  begging. 

There  was  something  about  him  I  liked.  I  wanted 
to  go  to  him  and  talk  to  him  and  help  him,  but  I 
was  afraid.  I  didn’t  know  why  I  should  be  afraid. 
Then  I  realized  it.  I  saw  myself  in  his  figure.  He 
seemed  to  be  looking  for  the  same  thing  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for.  I  thought  he  was  thinking  the  same  thoughts 
I  was  thinking. 

Perhaps  when  I  am  old  I  will  be  looking  and  going 
from  store  to  store,  begging. 

Perhaps  Fate  is  kind  when  she  leads  the  person 
in  front  of  the  speeding  automobile. 

v 

I  packed  my  few  things  and  told  my  family  I  was 
going. 

Where,  my  mother  asked. 

Anyplace. 

You  must  be  going  someplace. 

I  am. 

But  where? 

The  place  I  get  to. 

Where  is  that? 

A  place  where  there  are  people,  streets,  houses, 

love  and  hate,  rain  and  sun,  and  God. 

We  have  all  these  things  here. 

I  know. 

But  why  go  someplace  else? 

I  don’t  know. 

How  are  you  going? 

That  is  not  important. 

When  do  you  start? 

I  have  started.  Good-bye. 

Later  that  day  I  got  on  a  small  steamer  that  was 
going  somewhere  in  Europe. 

VI 

Time  and  Space.  Eternity.  The  Dream.  A  time¬ 
less,  spaceless,  eternal  eternaless  dream.  In  all  di¬ 
rections  the  dream.  God.  Nature.  Human.  Poor 
soul  out  here  with  God  looking  at  his  creation,  lm 
Grenzenlosen  sich  zu  finden.  Piling  one  dream  on 


another.  Really  only  one  dream  composed  of  many 
dreams. 

Looking  for  the  answer  without  knowing  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Black  blackness  over  watery  waves  with  light 
of  moon  reflected.  After  the  moon  comes  sun  and 
warmth.  Blackness  goes  and  brightness  comes.  Where 
does  it  go  to?  Where  does  it  come  from?  Question. 
Only  questions.  No  answer. 

Seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  years, 
etc.  All  one.  One  day,  one  dream.  One  life,  one 
dream. 

More  questions. 

VII 

In  the  morning  I  was  sitting  on  the  deck  looking 
at  the  water  and  the  waves  and  the  way  the  ship 
left  a  crooked  path  in  the  water  behind  the  ship. 

I  sat  that  way  for  some  time.  It  may  have  been 

a  minute  and  it  may  have  been  an  hour.  I  do  not 

know.  Time  does  not  matter  on  the  ocean.  Time  is 
part  of  the  universe,  just  as  the  ocean  is,  and  the 
air,  and  the  people  sitting  on  the  deck  the  way  I  was. 
After  looking  at  the  water  for  a  while  I  saw  a  boy 

standing  against  the  railing.  He  seemed  to  see  the 

same  thing  I  saw.  This  may  sound  foolish,  but  it 
isn’t.  Not  everybody  sees  the  same  thing  while  look¬ 
ing  at  the  same  thing.  He  was  smoking  a  pipe  while 
he  was  looking  and  seeing. 

I  watched  him  looking  at  the  water.  Soon  a  girl 
came  on  deck,  and  she  too  looked  out  at  the  water. 
First  she  just  looked,  but  after  a  while  I  could  see 
that  she  began  to  see  too. 

Here  were  three  people  looking  at  the  same  thing 
and  seeing  the  same  thing. 

We  became  friends.  It  was  inevitable. 

The  girl’s  name  was  Ruth,  and  the  boy’s,  Kelley. 

Kelley  didn’t  know  where  he  was  going.  Ruth 
didn’t  know  why  she  was  going,  and  I  didn’t  know 
anything. 

That  night  we  stayed  up  after  the  others  had  gone 
to  bed.  Ruth  and  I  were  sitting  with  our  feet  on 
a  chair  pulled  up  close  to  the  sofa.  Kelley  was  play¬ 
ing  the  piano.  He  was  improvising. 

What  do  you  do?  I  asked  Ruth. 

Do?  What  do  you  mean? 

Do.  You  know,  how  you  spend  your  time. 

Oh,  what  I  do.  I  live. 

I  know,  anything  else? 

No,  what  else  is  there? 

I  thought  about  this  for  awhile. 

There  really  is  nothing  else,  is  there?  she  asked 

me. 

I  thought  some  more. 

No,  I  guess  there  isn’t. 

Of  course  most  people  don’t  even  live,  they  exist. 
She  sat  still  and  then  added. 

Look  at  Kelley.  He  lives.  He  sits  at  the  piano 

and  plays  nothing.  Have  you  ever  heard  what 

he  is  playing  before? 

No. 

Well,  you  are  listening  to  Kelley.  Not  only  is 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Six  Suits 

LEIGH  DIMOND 


HANS  ADLER  and  his  wife  were  German  Jews. 

Their  people  had  lived  in  Germany  for  years 
and  were  rather  well  off— the  family  were  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers,  I  believe.  They  managed  rather  well 
through  the  post-war  inflation,  and  when  Hitler 
came  they  were  not  particularly  affected.  But,  of 
course,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  stay,  and 
about  two  years  ago  the  whole  family  moved  to 
Jaffa.  The  old  folks  met  some  friends  who  had  pros¬ 
pered  there,  and  they  established  a  life  for  themselves. 
They  were  the  friends  of  all  the  best  people  there, 
and  though  living  was  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  in 
all  essential  respects  it  must  have  been  very  much 
like  life  in  Germany.  Old  Herr  Adler  had  his  beer 
in  the  evening  and  could  afford  a  rather  good  grade 
of  tobacco,  and  Frau  Adler  had  her  afternoon  at 
home  on  Thursdays  as  usual. 

The  boy  ran  a  little  bus  line  from  Jaffa  to  Tel- 
Aviv,  just  a  couple  of  old  busses,  one  of  which  he 
drove  himself.  It  wasn’t  a  real  living,  but  it  kept 
him  busy,  and  it  was  enough  to  support  him  and 
enable  him  to  save  a  few  dollars  on  the  side.  I  guess 
he  met  Hannel  there  in  about  the  second  week  after 
he  had  come.  She  was  a  rather  frightened  sort  of 
girl,  thin,  rather  homely,  but  awfully  sweet.  She  had 
a  way  of  tilting  her  head  to  the  side  and  smiling 
just  with  the  mouth.  But  the  large  brown  eyes 
gazed  at  you  with  a  sort  of  sad  innocence  so  that 
the  smile  seemed  to  contradict  itself.  They  married 
after  about  six  months,  and  a  year  later,  they  had  a 
baby.  That  was  in  New  York. 

From  what  I  can  guess,  Hans  must  have  come  home 
one  day  and  told  Hannel  that  he  had  sold  the  bus 
line  and  was  going  to  New  York.  I  can  almost  hear 
him  in  that  sure  voice  of  his— you’ve  probably  met 
enough  of  these  Germans  to  know  the  manner— that 
this  was  no  life  for  him,  that  he  had  talked  with 
some  people  from  New  York,  and  he  felt  that  was 
the  place  for  them  both.  He  had  rotted  there  in 
Tel-Aviv  long  enough  playing  nursemaid  to  a  bus. 
He  had  met  enough  Americans  to  know  how  to  man¬ 
age  them,  and— well,  he  told  Hannel  that  they  had 
a  week  before  they  were  to  sail.  So  she  clasped  Iter 
hands  to  her  breast  and  looked  at  him  with  those 
sad  eyes  of  hers  and  said,  “Yes,  Hans,”  and  they 
sailed  in  a  week. 

I  met  them  at  Nell  Wetzler’s  three  days  after  they 
had  landed— Nell  was  a  fourth  or  fifth  cousin  or 
something— and  they  had  come  with  a  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  which  the  old  folks  had  signed,  two  huge 
suit  cases,  and  an  old  innovation  trunk  marked  “Stutt¬ 
gart.”  They  were  a  queer  couple,  in  many  respects 
children,  but  so  damned  sweet  that  we  all  were  al¬ 
most  compelled  to  like  them.  Nell  asked  them  to 


stay  on  for  a  while,  and  they  said  they  preferred  to 
go  to  a  hotel,  but  knew  so  little  of  the  city  that 
they  wanted  to  look  around  first.  Hans  was  going 
to  get  a  position  in  one  of  the  large  department 
stores  as  a  buyer  or  general  merchandiser  and  they 
were  going  to  settle  in  a  rather  small  apartment  be¬ 
cause  they  had  to  be  conservative  at  first,  didn’t  they? 
And  Hannel  would  look  up  with  those  large  eyes 
of  hers  and  murmur,  “Yes,  Hans,”  and  then  sort  of 
look  away.  Nell  asked  them  if  they  could  provide 
for  themselves  until  Hans  could  get  properly  situated 
and  he  answered  that  he  was  well  provided  for.  He 
had  saved  over  $2500  in  Tel-Aviv  and  had  prepared 
himself  for  the  trip  by  buying  six  suits  of  clothes, 
brand  new  and  all  British  cloth,  and,  oh  yes,  the 
new  fur  coat  for  Hannel.  He  had  almost  $800  left, 
and  that  would  certainly  be  more  than  enough  for 
the  two  of  them  until  he  had  a  chance  to  see  the 
people  he  wished  to  work  for.  Those  suits  were  really 
handsome,  the  latest  designs,  and  he  would  have  us 
over  to  see  them  just  as  soon  as  he  had  found  an 
apartment.  We  kept  silent.  After  all,  what  could 
we  say? 

I  met  Hans  three  weeks  later.  Nell’s  husband  had 
managed  to  get  him  a  job  as  a  shipping  clerk  in 
Macy’s  through  the  Strauses.  He  didn’t  talk  very 
much  about  it  and  while  he  looked  worried,  I  didn’t 
think  that  it  was  much  more  than  the  natural  effects 
of  being  hit  in  the  face  by  the  reality  of  New  York 
City.  Their  friends  were  marvelous  to  them.  I  kept 
bumping  into  them  everywhere  I  went,  at  the  Metzes, 
the  Kahns,  and  all  that  crowd.  They  really  had  a 
splendid  time  for  two  young  people  in  their  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Nell  would  get  them  tickets  to  a  new 
play  occasionally,  I  had  them  up  to  dinner  several 
times,  and  I  met  them  at  least  twice  at  the  opera. 
They  had  good  seats,  too,  better  than  my  own. 

Hannel  had  her  baby  in  the  spring.  They  named 
her  Margareta,  and  Nell  gave  a  big  party  for  them 
as  soon  as  Hannel  was  able  to  come.  Everybody  was 
there,  and  Nell  had  really  prepared  things  nicely. 
The  buffet  was  excellent,  the  champagne  a  very  fine 
Cliquot.  It  wasn’t  long  before  Hans  was  feeling 
very  happy,  telling  everybody  how  glad  he  was  to 
be  in  America  and  how  fortunate  Margareta  was  to 
be  born  an  American.  He  thanked  Nell  several  times 
and  I  happened  to  overhear  him  tell  her  that  she 
was  the  only  person  he  would  be  willing  to  have  rear 
his  child  if  they  weren’t  there.  It  seemed  a  queer 
sort  of  a  compliment,  but  then  the  champagne  was 
excellent.  Hannel,  as  usual,  didn’t  drink. 

The  child  must  have  turned  out  to  be  a  much 
greater  venture  than  Hans  had  anticipated.  It  wasn’t 
long  after  that  that  he  became  very  restless  in  his 
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job  and  finally  gave  it  up  for  a  position  selling  bonds 
on  commission.  I  don’t  need  to  tell  you  how  well 
that  succeeded;  you  know  what  the  bond  market  is 
these  days.  Nell’s  husband  bought  a  few  items  and 
so  did  I.  I  think  his  total  commissions  amounted  to 
SS.35  for  the  first  week  and  $2.60  for  the  second. 
The  baby  must  have  gone  to  Hannel’s  head.  She 
could  pass  the  most  attractive  dress  shop  or  milliner’s 
without  so  much  as  a  glance,  but  she  couldn’t  resist 
buving  all  sorts  of  things  for  the  baby.  A  wool 
blanket,  a  rattle,  a  small  scented  pillow— all  of  them 
would  tempt  Hannel  beyond  resistance.  She  would 
send  them  home,  and  when  Hans  scolded  her,  she 
would  burst  into  tears.  Nell  Wetzler  went  to  the 
theater  every  week  and  gave  fine  parties,  and  her 
husband  never  scolded  her,  and  she  couldn’t  see  why 
Hans  was  so  angry  about  a  few  things  for  Margareta. 

It  didn’t  take  Hans  long  to  learn  that  his  position 
as  a  bond  salesman  was  impossible.  One  day  he  went 
to  Bill  Wetzler  in  desperation  and  asked  him  what 
to  do.  Bill  got  him  the  job  as  a  machine  operator 
in  a  shoe  factory,  and  though  it  hurt  his  pride  bit¬ 
terly,  Hans  was  desperate  enough  to  take  it.  Our 
friends  all  chipped  together  and  paid  their  rent  and 


for  a  while  it  looked  as  though  the  two  of  them  would 
manage  after  all. 

But  then  the  finishing  touch  came.  It  is  just  three 
weeks  ago  tonight  that  they  were  at  Nell’s  for  din¬ 
ner.  They  were  rather  quiet,  but  seemed  about  as 
usual.  The  next  morning  Nell  called  me  and  told 
me  that  the  janitor  had  found  them  both  dead  in 
the  kitchen  with  the  gas  range  still  turned  on.  The 
baby’s  crying  in  the  next  room  had  prompted  him 
to  investigate.  They  had  left  a  note  for  Nell. 

It  seemed  that  when  they  got  home,  burglars  had 
broken  into  their  apartment  and  had  taken,  among 
other  things,  the  six  suits  and  Hannel’s  coat.  That 
had  been  too  much.  They  begged  Nell  to  adopt  the 
baby,  since  she  was  the  dearest  person  to  them  be¬ 
yond  their  parents  in  Tel-Aviv.  She  had  everything 
that  makes  life  worth  while,  and  valued  all  the 
things  they  wanted  Margareta  to  value  and  live  for. 
They  had  remembered  her  kindness  until  the  last, 
and  even  in  death  they  blessed  her  for  all  she  had 
done.  And  please,  please  take  Margareta.  The  child 
is  at  Nell’s  now.  They  have  told  her  that  her  parents 
have  gone  away,  and  the  child  psychologist  advised 
Nell  to  burn  the  note  that  Hans  and  Hannel  had 
left  for  her. 


Verses 

CREIGHTON  GILBERT 

I 

When  the  street  light  glittered  down— 

The  battered  garbage  cans 
Huddled  together 
With  the  people  of  8th  Street 
With  the  people  of  the  world. 

Still  shall  the  worm  ambitious  squirm 
In  the  ancient  dust  trailed  out  by  time. 

II 

Consider  the  End 
Belied,  foresworn:  delight  in 
More  strong  fortresses  for  death. 

Let  forth  a  little  steamy  breath 
To  tell  a  patient  love  has  died— 

Chant,  chant,  till  this  is  by  your  side. 

hi 

Fingering  the  plucked  leaves,  coming 

with  their  first  aim  and  last  desire 
with  knowledgeless  frank  suffering  eyes 
down  the  dense  mountain,  stopping,  here, 
but  ignorant  of  regard- 
through  the  planted  grove 
fingering  the  plucked  leaves 
The  desired  ones  have  come. 
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The  Freshman 


B.  J.  T. 

THE  FRESHMAN,  Johnny  Lyman,  was  quite 
busy  the  first  few  weeks.  He  had  meant  to  write 
Betty,  but  somehow  he  hadn’t  found  time.  Betty 
wrote  him  a  second  letter,  which  he  answered,  and 
after  that  he  stopped.  He  met  a  girl  named  Jane. 

He  first  saw  her  at  a  meeting  that  his  friend  Boles, 
the  poet,  took  him  around  to.  All  of  them  were 
undergraduates.  The  room  was  warm  and  the  smoke 
thick.  Johnny  wiped  his  forehead  frequently  with 
his  handkerchief  and  smoothed  back  his  brown  hair. 
He  listened. 

Miss  Lawrence,  a  senior,  read  a  poem,  which 
sounded  good.  It  was  called  “Adonaic  Atonality.” 
The  freshman  had  written  quite  a  bit  of  verse  him¬ 
self,  but  this  was  as  incomprehensible  to  him  as  verse 
in  a  foreign  language.  Then  Mr.  Eckner,  a  soph¬ 
omore,  read  his  article,  which  Johnny  thought  well 
done. 

Boles,  his  friend,  contributed  a  poem,  something 
about  a  dead  white  beach  and  a  girl.  “All  right,”  the 
freshman  thought. 

Then  she  appeared,  Jane  Edwards,  a  tallish  bru¬ 
nette,  who  read  a  long  story.  Johnny  found  himself 
nodding  approvingly  as  she  read.  When  Jane  had 
finished,  Shakleford,  the  editor  of  Archonian,  went 
for  it  immediately.  There  was  an  argument.  Boles, 
for  some  reason,  didn’t  like  it.  Miss  Lawrence  damned 
it  with  faint  praise.  Eckner  was  slightly  scornful. 

Shakleford  said,  “It’s  good,  damn  it,”  pounding  his 
fist  into  his  palm.  The  freshman  nodded.  It  was 
good,  he  thought.  And  there  were  other  things  he 
liked  immediately  about  Jane. 

So  he  didn’t  write  to  Betty. 

It  took  a  week  for  him  to  screw  up  enough  courage 
to  ask  Jane  for  a  date.  The  freshman  was  not  a 
lady’s  man.  He  was  quiet,  intelligent,  a  good  tennis 
player,  and  perhaps  a  poet.  He  was  beginning  a 
long  poem  now. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  second  writers’  meeting. 
The  girls  were  grinding  out  their  cigarettes  and  ris¬ 
ing.  Johnny  waited  around,  near  the  door.  He 
stopped  Jane  just  as  she  came  to  the  steps,  and  asked 
her  to  walk  down  town  with  him  for  a  soda. 

“Sure,”  Jane  said,  “why  not?” 

Johnny  smiled,  glowing  with  pleasure.  He  talked 
more  than  usual  as  they  walked.  He  felt  like  talking, 
being  with  her.  Her  mind  was  sharp;  he  could  al¬ 
most  feel  its  keenness  in  her  slightest  remark.  She 
was  friendly  and  assured,  her  red  lips  smiling  at  him 
ever  so  often  as  they  talked. 

She  was  as  tall  as  he  and  lithe.  Her  fingers  were 
a  bit  stained  from  cigarettes.  In  Betty  that  would 
have  been  bad.  But  Jane  was  different,  and  that,  he 
told  himself,  was  the  truth. 


They  sat,  sipping  their  sodas. 

“You’re  the  best  writer  here,”  he  said,  looking  at 
her. 

“I  don’t  know,”  Jane  said.  “Boles  is  pretty  good.” 

The  freshman  mused.  “How  about  Shakleford?” 

“Shakleford  is  a  damn  fool,”  Jane  said,  evenly. 

The  freshman  blinked.  Her  voice  was  not  exactly 
soothing.  But  it  was  interesting,  not  merely  femi¬ 
nine,  like  Betty’s.  Yet  for  a  moment  he  was  taken 
aback  at  her  reply. 

“Well,”  he  said,  at  length,  “you’re  the  best.  Where 
do  you  get  all  the  material  for  your  stuff?” 

Jane  shrugged.  “Around.  I  know  a  lot  of  people 
and  that’s  about  all.” 

He  admired  her  seeming  disinterest  in  her  ability. 
At  heart  the  freshman  was  rather  an  idealist.  No- 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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A  cooling  east-sea-breeze  of  faith 

Sings  spiritual  omnipotence. 

Ruffling  his  parched  hair. 

Clearing  a  weary  brain. 

Steadying  a  racing  heart. 

Until  the  veering  wind  wafts  across  his  nostrils 
The  delicate  odors  of  a 
Garbage  scow. 

The  fresh,  clean  logic  of  the  northern  snows 
Floats  gently  on  his  face. 

Warmly  meaningful. 

Softly  comforting. 

Satisfying  in  its  symmetry. 

Until  his  collar  shows  a  flaw 

And  the  fickle  crystal  penetrates 
And  melts. 

Howling,  pelting  western  rains  shriek  natural  defiance 
To  his  cliffside  perch. 

At  first  he  youthfully  accepts 
Squares  his  shoulders 
And  bares  his  head. 

But  then  his  hands  grow  cold 
His  eyes  are  clouded 
His  breath  is  stifled,  he  slips 
And  falls. 

Broken  now,  he  trudges  blindly 
Through  the  desert  heat. 

A  woman’s  nearness. 

A  tugboat’s  moan. 

A  golden  splash  on  purple. 

A  poet’s  tale. 

A  steaming  shower. 

A  hazel  eye. 

Until  the  flood  of  molten  sun  no  longer  is  denied. 
One  giant  wave  sweeps  on  into 
Oblivion. 
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I  Love  a  Parade 


MELVIN  OATHOUT 

THE  RED-CAP  ran  ahead  of  them,  chop-step. 

They  walked  slowly  down  the  grade  from  the 
station  to  the  platform  where  the  Buffalo  train  was 
standing.  In  the  dimness,  the  steam  hissed  white 
from  the  side  of  the  locomotive,  the  blurred  sordid 
figures  of  railway  express  workmen  moved  vaguely 
in  the  background,  the  travelers  strode  past  them  in 
stereotyped  bustling  haste. 

They  looked  at  each  other,  half-smiling,  yearning 
but  brave,  desperate  but  calm. 

“It  was  a  nice  vacation,  Ted,”  she  murmured, 
“Easter  at  your  Aunt’s,  and  the  little  church  that 
morning  .  .  .  and  tea  at  the  Graham’s  and  the  hop 
at  the  Onondoga  with  college  kids.  .  . 

“Don’t  forget  the  Dicken’s  Bar,  or  the  basketball 
game  that  Creighton  won  ...  or  the  afternoon  we 
spent  in  the  attic  while  I  showed  you  the  things  I 
used  to  read,”  he  said,  gruffly. 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  white  against  the 
gloom,  but  brooding  now,  and  smiled,  sadly.  He 
looked  into  hers,  and  they  both  laughed  a  little.  She 
pulled  his  arm  to  her  side  and  he  bent  down  and 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  Then  their  bodies  locked. 

They  stumbled  along  for  a  moment,  then  they 
straightened  up,  walked  to  the  place  where  little 
knots  of  people  were  boarding  the  train.  “Watch 
your  step,  watch  your  step,  please”:  the  conductor, 
listlessly,  full  of  boredom  and  sleepiness,  pulled  them 
up,  one  after  another. 

The  two  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  Pullman, 
facing  each  other.  He  stood  motionless  for  a  moment, 
considering  her  face,  then  he  lifted  his  hand,  brushed 
back  her  hair,  and  caressed  her  temples,  her  ears, 
the  nape  of  her  neck.  He  made  his  lips  moist  and 
drew  them  across  her  forehead.  She  sighed  and  mur¬ 
mured,  “Ted.”  As  if  this  were  a  sign,  he  crushed 
her  to  him.  They  became  passionate  now,  and  they 
whispered  “I  love  you”  over  and  over  again.  Their 
sighs  became  heavier,  their  panting  more  audible. 
The  people  around  them  they  ignored,  intent  on 
the  moment,  or  seeming  to  be.  Gradually  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  their  embrace  subsided. 

He  held  her  at  arm’s  length,  his  eyes  cloudy,  search¬ 
ing  into  her  eyes,  staring  almost. 

“Jean,  dear,”  he  said,  “I  love  you  more  than  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world.  When  I  finish  at  school  this 
summer,  I’m  coming  right  down  and  get  you,  damned 
if  I’m  not.  I  want  you  to  know  that.  I  want  you 
to  know  it.”  He  repeated  himself,  talking  clearly  but 
as  if  he  didn’t  realize  he  was  saying  it  twice. 

“Darling,”  she  cried,  and  her  eyes  blurred  into 
tears. 

They  embraced  again,  and  then,  fitfully,  again  and 
again.  Finally,  he  said,  “Jean,  dear,  we  must  stop, 


or  it  will  be  harder  for  us  every  moment.  One  more 
kiss  and  then  you  walk  away  and  don’t  look  back. 
It’ll  be  easier  that  way.  I’ll  write  to  you  the  first 
thing.”  “And  I’ll  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  get  to 
the  dorm,”  she  cried.  They  kissed,  their  last  kiss,  and 
they  made  a  ritual  out  of  it. 

At  last  she  broke  away  and  wheeled,  pulled  a 
handkerchief  from  her  pocket  and  marched  care¬ 
fully  up  the  grade,  stumbling  only  a  bit,  here  and 
there.  He  stood  on  the  bottom  step  of  the  Pullman 
platform,  holding  onto  the  steel  bar,  and  watched 
her  until  she  disappeared  into  the  station.  Then  he 
groaned,  pulled  down  his  hat  and  lurched  into  the 
car.  The  coach  was  filled  with  chattering  people, 
some  of  them  older,  but  lots  of  them  students  going 
back  to  the  university.  He  looked  them  over,  but 
there  was  no  one  he  knew.  The  red-cap  was  still 
standing  by  the  seat  where  he  had  put  the  bags, 
waiting  for  the  quarter.  Ted  gave  him  a  quarter, 
pulled  off  his  overcoat,  wrestled  it  around  until 
he  could  get  at  his  magazine.  He  pulled  it  out  and 
slumped  in  the  seat,  and  kicked  his  feet  up  on  the 
one  in  front  of  him.  He  thought:  I  hope  no  bastard 
comes  along  and  wants  this  seat.  He  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Esquire  and  thumbed  through  it, 
and  then  he  remembered  his  cigarettes  and  stood 
up  again,  fumbling  around  until  he  found  them. 
The  package  stuck  and  he  squashed  them  a  little 
before  he  could  get  one  out  and  light  it.  Then  he 
sat  down  again,  his  face  twisted  to  avoid  the  smoke 
from  the  cigarette. 

Two  girls  sat  diagonally  across  the  aisle  from  him. 
They  had  their  heads  bent  together  and  one  was 
showing  the  other  an  engagement  ring.  “Oh,  you 
dear,  I  just  knew  you  were  getting  engaged  this 
spring.”  “Well,  I  hoped  so  but  I  didn’t  know  for 
sure.  You  know  how  men  are.”  They  giggled  to¬ 
gether.  Ted  stared  blankly  at  them  and  muttered 
to  himself,  You  know  how  men  are. 

The  Union  News  guy  blustered  down  the  middle, 
giving  out  his  stuff:  “Your  last  opportunity  to  get 
a  hot  lunch  before  Buffalo,”  he  would  croak  mag¬ 
nificently.  “There  is  no  diner  on  this  train.  Absolutely 
your  last  chance  to  get  a  hot  lunch.  Sandwiches, 
coffee,  ice  cream.”  He  put  a  strange  accent  on  the 
words  “hot  lunch.”  Ted  watched  him  go  past  and 
heard  the  door  slam  as  he  went  into  the  next  car. 
He  didn’t  turn  around,  but  waited,  and  pretty  soon 
the  fellow  returned.  Ted  noticed  how  funny  it  was 
when  someone  behind  him  wanted  something:  the 
guy’s  voice  would  break  in  the  middle  of  a  syllable 
and  become  cajoling:  "Sandwich,  madame?  Coffee?" 
The  fellow  approached  and  Ted  held  out  his  hand, 
(Contiriued  on  Page  22) 
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Beneath  the  Carolina  clay  the  immemorial  thunder 

Of  guns  is  stilled,  and  the  drums  shall  call 

To  him  no  longer.  The  blood’s  rebellion  drained 

Into  the  soil,  the  insurrection  gone 

From  consciousness  have  left  the  man  only 

A  name  on  weathered  stone;  a  forgotten  part 

Of  grey  troops  marching  and  shifting  in  the  dark. 

Richmond  and  Petersburg  are  names  in  the  night 
To  travelers,  and  years  of  winds  have  worn  away 
The  smell  of  smoke  from  Shenandoah;  drowned 
The  memories  of  Vicksburg  in  the  river  sounds. 

He,  knowing  these  names  from  purgatory,  is  one 
With  slow  Piedmont  waters  and  pines  dropping 
Their  spear-shaft  needles  on  his  speechless  head. 

Such  silence  as  commends  the  dead  the  earth  has  kept 
In  him,  and  binds  his  body  endlessly  with  roots 
Of  pine,  absolving  him  by  toil  of  filtered  rain. 

He  is  of  legend  and  of  history  and  yet  the  least 
Of  misted  thousands,  gallant  with  winds  and  old. 
He  is  of  storms  at  Hatteras,  a  voice  sweeping 
Northward  in  the  hurricane  and  weeping  for  the  dead. 
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Selected  Poems  by  John  Gould  Fletcher.  Farrar  and 
Rinehart,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Toronto. 

In  Selected  Poems  Fletcher  has  collected  what  he 
considers  worthy  of  being  saved  in  his  previously 
published  works.  The  present  volume  includes  the 
years  from  1913  (the  date  of  his  hrst  publication)  to 
the  present,  and  the  material  has  been  taken  from 
the  following  books:  Irradiations— Sand  and  Spray, 
1915,  Goblins  and  Pagodas,  1916,  The  Tree  of  Life, 
1918,  Breakers  and  Granite,  1921,  The  Black  Rock, 
1928,  Preludes  and  Symphonies,  1930  and  XXIV 
Elegies,  1935.  There  are  seven  parts  to  the  book,  each 
having  a  chronological  and  general  topical  basis. 

Part  one  presents  the  imagist  exclusively  and  rev¬ 
els  in  the  sheer  joy  of  twisting  and  bending  words. 
There  is  a  general  absence  of  any  theme.  Fletcher 
here  is  intensely  preoccupied  with  colors,  as  witnessed 
by  Blue,  Green  and  White  Symphonies  and  Poppies 
of  the  Red  Year.  The  imagery  throughout  is  gen¬ 
erally  vivid,  but  often  is  far-fetched.  For  example, 

“Like  black  plunging  dolphins  with  red  bellies. 

The  steamers  pass, 

Flapping  their  propellers.” 

Often  the  mood  seems  to  strike  a  false  note,  as  in 

“Come  down,  little  stars,  let  me  play  with  you: 

I  will  string  yon  like  beads,  and  shovel  you  together,” 

Sometimes  we  find  lines  which  the  tongue,  at  least, 
has  difficulty  in  appreciating.  Thus, 

"Quivering  grass 
Daintily  poised 
For  her  foot’s  tripping.” 

Passages  such  as, 

“I  think  there  was  an  hour  in  which  God  laughed  at  me, 
For  as  I  passed  along  the  street, 

I  saw  that  all  the  women — although  their  bodies  were 
dexterously  concealed — 

Were  thinking  with  all  their  might  what  the  men  were 
like.” 

And  the  men,  mechanically  correct,  cigars  aL  lips, 

Were  wanting  to  rush  at  the  women. 

But  were  restrained  by  respectability  or  timidity, 

Or  fear  of  the  consequences  or  vanity  or  some  puerile 
dream 

Of  a  pale  ideal  lost  in  the  vast  grey  sky.’ 

arc  very  rare,  and  the  poems  dissolve  into  a  pleasant 
hodge-podge  of  “blue-green  blades  of  grass,”  “pur¬ 
ple  and  chrome  horizons”  and  “polychrome  points  of 
the  stars.” 

Part  two  concerns  itself  with  the  more  traditional 
subjects  of  poetic  endeavor;  The  Walk  on  the  Beach, 
The  Walk  in  the  Garden,  Faith,  etc.  Some  of  the 
lines  sound  strangely  familiar. 


“Our  bodies  clung  together:  time  was  not. 

Love  came  and  passed:  our  lives  were  cleaned  and 
changed.” 

“You  were  1  and  1  was  you; 

We  were  one  together.” 

Once  again  we  find  an  absolute  riot  of  color,  until 
it  would  seem  that  only  a  description  of  colored 
Easter  eggs  would  be  capable  of  passages  such  as 
the  following;: 

"But  when  the  Sons  of  the  Morning  shall  blow  their 
great  golden  trumpets,  rending  the  red  mist 
asunder. 

And  the  trees  with  their  flame-leaves  of  emerald  and 
scarlet  shall  leap  out  again  at  the  sky,” 

Much  of  part  three  is  written  in  the  form  of  poetic 
prose,  and  in  this  medium  Fletcher  seems  to  obtain 
a  depth  of  expression  not  present  in  his  blank  verse, 
as  indicated  in  The  Passing  of  the  South  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages  from  The  Old  South: 

“The  river  runs  very  fast,  for  it  is  bearing  sodden  logs, 
like  broken  lives.  The  sleepy  buzzards  line  the  grey  cotton¬ 
woods  that  tower  above  its  banks.  To  them,  too,  life  is  a 
dream.  This  morning  they  tore  the  rank  carrion  of  a  dead 
horse  that  floated  down  to  them.  Death  does  not  matter,  for 
life  is  defeat,  but  it  is  very  sweet  to  have  plenty  to  eat  and  to 
sleep  in  the  sunlight.  Sleeping  and  waking  and  sleeping  again, 
that  is  how  one  learns  to  live  without  pain.” 

Later  in  this  section  there  appears  a  group  of  Grand 
Canyon  and  Arizona  Poems,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  that 
Christian  influence  first  strongly  appears.  During  a 
dream  conversation  with  an  Indian  shepherd  we  find, 

“And  I  said  to  him,  ‘Where  do  you  come  from?’ 

And  he  replied, 

‘From  Nazareth,  beyond  the  desert, 

In  Galilee.’  ” 

Part  four  opens  with  The  Last  Frontier,  whose  sim¬ 
ple  lines  are  exceptionally  vigorous  for  Fletcher. 

“On  a  hilltop 

There  were  two  men  making  a  hole  in  the  ground: 

And  beside  it,  his  own  dead  body  lay. 

The  thin  man  stroked  his  beard. 

And  wondered  if  the  grave  was  deep  enough; 

Fhe  fat  man  sweated  and  dug. 

And  longed  for  a  glass  of  beer.” 

In  Song  of  the  Moderns  we  find  the  bile  of, 

“For  every  witch  that  died  an  electric  lamp  shall  flare, 
For  every  wizard  racked,  the  clear  blue  air 
Shall  roar  with  jazz-bands  into  listening  ears.” 

The  remainder  of  the  section  is  given  over  to  the— 
to  say  the  least— diverse  titles  of  Crucifixion  of  the 
Skyscraper,  Buddha  and  Christ,  Whitman  and  The 
Last  Judgment. 
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"\ew  millionaires  and  movie  stars  combine 
lo  make  a  dumb  show  of  the  Vatican; 

Tibet  to  Oshkosh  is  a  short  day's  span: 
rite  Dalai  Lama  asks  an  actress  out  to  dine." 

7  C.i  / unibus  has  the  traditional  Columbian  line 
“This  was  the  power  that  lured  you  on.  .  .  .” 

Tin  Muck  Rock  is  a  eulogy  of  Thomas  Hardy  in 
t\pical  imagist  stvle,  a  less  obvious  work  than  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

\  collection  of  elegies  is  the  substance  of  part  six. 
Their  subject  matter  is  varied  and  although  the 
stvle  is  often  labored,  the  poems  fall  short  only  in 
titles  such  as  Elegy  on  Epithalamium  and  Elegy  on 
Tintern  Abbey.  The  following  from  Elegy  on  the 
Jewish  People  seems  symptomatic  of  present-day  emo¬ 
tion  in  some  circles. 

"If  you  ask  me  to  go  with  you  a  mile  in  the  morning, 

1  will  go  with  you  twain; 


Hut  woe  unto  you  if  you  seek  to  turn  this  to  your 
advantage, 

I  will  wipe  oil  against  you  the  very  dust  under  my  feet." 

Elegy  on  a  Transatlantic  Voyage  is  typical  of  the 
spirit  behind  Elegy  on  the  Building  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bridge  and  Elegy  on  an  Empty  Skyscraper,  but 
iortunately  the  next  lines  are  not  typical  of  the  style. 

"Iron  hammers  clanked,  and  tilting  furnaces  poured 

Hirers  of  molten  steel  to  forge  this  shape; 

Elliptical  whale  that  pounds  with  steady  heat." 

1  he  last  section  is  a  potpourri  from  whose 
homogeneity  only  the  following  attains  prominence 
by  virtue  of  its  unintentionally  amusing  imagery. 

"1  am  your  pine; 

Sheltering  densely  the  dark  earth  below  me; 

You  came  in  the  evening,  stood  near  me; 

You  touched  with  your  soft  hands  my  hark.” 

Without  question,  Selected  Poems  must  be  read 
only  for  the  passages  of  pure,  disembodied  word  pic¬ 
tures,  for  John  Gould  Fletcher  does  not  attempt 
either  a  forceful  style  or  a  significant  ideology. 

John  J.  Weber. 
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Suite  for  Strings  (with  four  horns,  two  flutes  and 
English  horn).  Derived  by  John  Barbirolli  from  the 
music  of  Henry  Purcell  and  played  by  the  Philhar¬ 
monic-Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York  under  Bar¬ 
birolli.  (Victor  Musical  Masterpiece  No.  M-533). 
The  firsL  movement  of  this  well-played  suite  is  taken 
from  the  music  to  the  comedy  “The  Gordian  Knot 
Untied”,  playwright  unknown.  In  one  of  the  pieces 
comprising  the  incidental  music  to  this  comedy,  Pur¬ 
cell  has  again  utilized  the  famous  “Lilliburlero” 
theme,  this  time  as  a  ground  bass.  The  second  move¬ 
ment  is  taken  from  the  music  to  “The  Virtuous 
Wife”,  a  comedy  by  Tom  D’Urfey,  a  playwright  for 
whose  productions  Purcell  frequently  supplied  music. 
The  fourth  movement  is  taken  from  the  15th  Volume 
of  the  Purcell  Society  Edition  and  the  fifth  movement 
every  music  lover  will  recognize  as  the  deeply  moving 
song,  sung  by  Dido  expressing  her  abandonment  and 
intense  sorrow  after  the  departure  of  Aeneas.  It  is 
from  the  opera,  “Dido  and  Aeneas”.  The  vocal  line 
is  taken,  in  Barbirolli’s  arrangement,  by  the  English 
Horn. 

Tschaikowsky  —The  Swan  Lake-Ballet  (Selections) 
Op.  20.  By  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
under  Antal  Dorati.  The  music  of  the  Swan  Lake 
is  an  ideal  compound  of  gorgeous  melody  and  musical 
device  in  symphonic  style.  Probably  the  latter  ele¬ 
ment  teas  too  pronounced  for  lovers  of  the  ballet  in 


the  last  century;  today  the  myriad  felicities  of  instru¬ 
mentation,  the  subleties  of  rythmic  devices  and  the 
quicksilvery  quality  of  the  score,  coupled  with  the 
entrancing  choreography  and  the  romantic  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  section,  all  combine  to  make  the  ballet  a 
perennial  delight  to  musical  “balletomaniacs”.  (Co¬ 
lumbia  Mas  ter  works  Set  No.  349). 

Other  outstanding  records  of  the  past  month:  Lully, 
Arias  From  Four  Operas  (Columbia  Record  Set  No. 
X-117).  The  Faery  Queen— Three  Dances  and  Bere- 
nice-Minuet  by  the  Jacques  String  Orchestra  (Colum¬ 
bia  Record);  Mazurka  in  B  Major,  Mazurka  in  D 
Major,  piano  solo  by  Moriz  Rosenthal  (Victor);  The 
Secret,  of  Suzanne— Overture,  Slavonic  Dance  in  C 
Major ,  No.  15  by  Boston  “Pops”  Orchestra  under 
Arthur  Fiedler  (Victor)  ;  Jolan the -March  of  the  Peers , 
Patience  (from  Act  two  of  Iolanthe)  (Victor);  1. 
Canto  1  Dansal  V.  2.  Tango,  Tango  Espagnole ,  piano 
solo  by  George  Copeland  (Victor);  Havanaise  (on  iwo 
sides)  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Barbirolli  (Victor);  Rosamunde -Ballet  Music  No.  1 
and  2,  by  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Bruno 
Walter  (Victor);  Organ  Sonata  No.  6,  in  D  Minor, 
by  Edouard  Commette  playing  the  Lyons  Cathedral 
Organ  (Columbia);  j.  Der  Abschied.  2.  Der  Kuss, 
1.  Die  Rechte  Stirnmung.  2.  Wechsel.  3.  Gluck,  sung  in 
German  by  Ernst  Wolff  accompanying  himsell  at  the 
piano.  (Columbia). 
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Finger  Exercises 

KIFFIN  HAYES 


1 

As  one  who  from  the  depths  ol  sleep  is  making 
His  floating  progress  lightward,  still  mistaking 
Things  of  dream  for  things  of  fact  on  waking, 

Who  finds  that  phantasies  about  him  cling 
More  tightly  than  reality,  you  bring 

From  love's  remembered  melodies  no  note  that  you  can  sing. 

Since  then  you  cannot  dream  that  dream  again 
And  to  recall  past  happiness  is  pain; 

Resign  the  youthful  folly,  O  cease  eating 
The  blatant  heart  while  it’s  still  beating, 
ft  wears  out  soon  enough  through  times  so  subtle  cheating. 

n 

You  will  not  listen.  It  you  hear  at  all 
You  do  not  answer. 

Why  should  I  trouble  with  my  questionings 
Your  immaculate  withdrawal  from  these  things, 

This  life,  this  love,  these  lustings? 

But,  my  so  gracious  lady,  I  recall 
A  place  where’s  no  fit  welcome  for  a  dancer 
And  little  air  to  fdl  your  perfumed  breath 
My  most  unwilling  dear 

It  will  not  matter  though  at  last  you  scream 
“What  do  you  want?  Where  am  I?” 

There  you  will  forever  to  give  ear 
To  the  interminable  answer  which  is  death. 
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For  the  Archives 


KATHRYN  MARGOLIS 
LEIGH  DIMOND 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  .  .  . 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

One  of  our  ex-staff  members,  finding  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  a  young  author,  has  been  doing  free-lance 
writing  for  the  past  few  months  in  the  hope  that 
something  may  turn  up.  He  was  walking  by  a  line 
of  unemployed  men  queued  up  before  the  Jersey  City 
City  Hall  one  day  last  month,  when  it  occurred  to 
him  that  an  interview  with  some  of  these  men  might 
make  a  good  story.  So  he  walked  up  to  some  of  them 
and  started  a  conversation,  taking  notes  from  time 
to  time  in  a  little  note  book.  Suddenly  a  policeman 
walked  up  to  him  and  told  him  he  was  wanted  in 
the  City  Hall.  He  was  taken  before  a  minor  flunky 
in  the  city  administration,  who  started  to  question 
him.  What  was  the  idea  talking  to  those  men?  Oh, 
so  he  was  going  to  write  an  article,  was  he?  Well, 
he  had  a  surprise  coming.  Jersey  City  didn’t  want 
any  damn  busybody  nosing  around  where  he  didn’t 
belong,  and  if  he  knew  what  was  good  for  him  he 

would  get  out  of  Jersey  City  and  be  very  sure  not 

to  come  back. 

#  #  # 

Professorial  quip  of  this  month  was  made  by  an 
English  instructor  with  an  office  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  library.  A  freshman  who  had  somehow  wan¬ 
dered  up  to  this  floor  noticed  the  open  door  of  the 
office,  wandered  in,  and  inquired,  “Mind  if  I  study 
in  here?”  The  prof,  daunted  momentarily,  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  situation  with  the  remark,  “I’m  sorry,  but 
it’s  quite  unprecedented.” 

#  #  # 

FACTS  OF  LIFE  DEPARTMENT: 

The  other  day  we  were  trying  to  explain  to  a  for¬ 
eign  friend  of  ours  what  is  meant  when  one  says  that 
a  dog  is  in  rut.  We  made  all  the  usual  references 
to  the  bees  and  the  flowers,  and  were  just  congratu¬ 
lating  ourselves  on  a  tactful,  but  still  competent  ex¬ 
planation,  when  he  asked,  evidently  quite  pleased 
with  himself  for  getting  the  point  so  quickly:  “Oh, 
is  that  what  a  person  means  when  he  says,  ‘I’m 
certainly  in  a  rut’?” 

#  #  # 

Which  reminds  us  of  another  item  which  might 
be  included  in  the  same  department.  We  overheard 
the  following  brilliant  conversation  several  weeks  ago, 
which  we  offer  as  indicative  of  the  openminded,  eager- 
to-learn  attitude  of  the  Duke  co-ed: 

First  Girl:  “Come  to  the  movies  with  me  this  af¬ 
ternoon.” 


Second  girl:  “What  are  you  going  to  see?” 

First:  “Birth  of  a  Baby.” 

Second:  “Oh,  yes.  I’ve  heard  about  it.  Has  it  got 
any  plot?” 

First:  “Not  very  much  of  one,  I  understand.” 

Second  (scornfully):  “Then  why  on  earth  do  you 
want  to  see  it?  I’m  sorry,  but  count  me  out.” 

*  #  * 

The  recent  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  of  our  well- 
known  undergraduate  artistes  to  cultivate  a  Van  Dyke 
beard  reminded  us  of  a  story  we  heard  some  time  ago 
about  a  professor  on  campus  possessing  the  same 
facial  embellishments.  While  seated  on  a  beach  this 
summer,  the  professor  in  question  noticed  a  group 
of  small  children  glancing  at  him  curiously  and  then 
holding  whispered  consultations.  This  went  on  for 
some  time.  Finally  a  little  chap  wandered  diffidently 
to  where  the  worthy  gentleman  was  sitting,  and  po¬ 
litely  inquired:  “Pardon  me,  sir,  but  are  you  God?” 
*  *  * 

A  minor  panic  occurred  in  one  of  the  East  Campus 
dormitories  last  week.  A  group  of  girls  were  clustered 
around  the  laundry  closet,  waiting  for  the  girl  in 
charge  to  distribute  their  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  to 
them.  There  was  some  confusion  about  one  girl’s 
cleaning,  so  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  open  up 
all  the  packages  and  see  what  was  in  them.  This 
went  along  beautifully  until  she  reached  the  fourth 
bag.  She  felt  gingerly  inside  this  one  as  she  had  done 
with  all  the  others,  but  this  time  a  puzzled  look 
came  over  her  face.  Feeling  that  some  sort  of  crisis 
was  taking  place,  the  horde  of  girls  became  hushed. 
They  waited  expectantly  until  the  girl  in  charge  had 
removed  the  paper  from  around  the  garment  and 
disclosed— a  man’s  suit! 

But  the  Duke  Laundry  evidently  chooses  its  em¬ 
ployees  carefully.  While  the  crowd  of  girls  outside 
the  closet  became  hysterical  with  laughter,  the  Mis¬ 
tress  of  the  Closet  calmly  wrote  out  a  note,  which 
she  attached  to  the  suit.  It  read:  “Sorry.  Not  using 
men’s  suits  in  Alspaugh  this  week.” 

#  *  * 

Another  one  of  those  startling  discoveries  for  which 
Duke  is  famous  was  made  recently  in  a  contemporary 
drama  course.  The  class  was  discussing  a  play  based 
on  the  Freudian  system  of  psychoanalysis.  Many  of 
the  terms  popularized  by  this  school,  such  as  “release 
of  inhibitions”  and  “Oedipus  Complex,”  were  being 
bandied  about.  Suddenly  one  girl  in  the  front  of  the 
room  raised  her  hand;  a  look  of  triumph  could  be 

(Continued  on  Page  iy) 
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Victory  Song 

ROBERT  N.  MEGAW 


“Now  listen,  son,  I’m  only  a  greaseball  on  this  man’s 
track,  but  I've  been  around  the  butcher  bowls  longer 
than  I'd  care  to  admit.  When  I  say  that  tire  aint 
good  enough,  I  mean  just  diat.  Somersaults  are  fun 
in  a  gym,  but  when  you’re  throwin’  one  of  these  two 
ton  babies  around  a  concrete  bowl  an’  the  tire  blows, 
a  somersault  takes  on  an  entirely  different  aspec’,  to 
say  die  least.  Now  if  I  wuz  you,  I’d  slap  on  some 
O’Neil  tires  so  fast  this  crate  would  be  rattlin’  fer 
hours.  This  guy  O’Neil  was  a  racer  hisself,  an’  when 
he  puts  a  tire  on  the  track,  you  can  be  damn  well 
sure  it’ll  take  anydiing  this  game’s  got  to  offer. 

“Yeah,  I  mean  Dusty  Mike  hisself.  I  usta  work  fer 
him  seven  or  eight  years  back,  ’fore  he  got  married  an’ 
left  the  circuits.  An’  of  all  the  lead-footed,  gas  burn- 
in’,  sonsaguns,  that  guy— jest  set  back  a  few  minutes 
an’  I’ll  tell  you  about  him.  I  can  be  workin’  on  this 
crate  meantime,  an’  anyhow  the  track’s  too  crowded 
for  a  trial  spin  right  now. 

“Mike  had  a  brother  on  the  tracks  long  ’fore  he  hit 
them  hisself.  Tom  O’Neil  was  a  great  racer,  an’  in  his 
day  he’d  pushed  more  cars  across  the  finish  line  first 
than  most.  He  kept  Mike  as  his  mechanic  and  taught 
him  everything  he  knew  about  motors  and  how  to 
run  ’em.  And  he  was  murdered  one  day,  out  on  the 
San  Antoin’  oval,  by  another  big-timer,  an  Italian 
named  Sangerachi.  There’s  a  curve  out  there  called 
Kelly’s  Corner,  ’cause  Kelly  was  the  first  to  go  there. 
The  run  is  built  on  a  rise,  an’  one  end  had  to  be 
built  up  to  level  it  off.  They  jacked  this  particular 
corner  up  with  a  pile  of  cement,  an’  bolstered  it  with 
a  mess  of  rocks  outside.  From  the  top  of  the  curve 
down  on  the  outside,  it’s  over  thirty  feet.  As  I  said 
before,  Kelly  was  the  first  to  go  there.  Once  a  man’s 
gone  over  the  top  there,  he  hasn’t  a  chance.  They 
reenforced  the  fence  there  after  a  while,  but  two  tons 
plus,  goin’  at  a  hundred  per,  takes  some  stoppin’. 

“There  had  been  trouble  between  Tom  and  San¬ 
gerachi  before  the  race,  for  both  had  been  fightin’  for 
the  contract  to  ride  the  Benson  Comet,  which  at  that 
time,  was  considerable  of  a  gas  buggy.  Tom  had 
finally  gotten  it,  an’  this  guy  Sangerachi  was  about 
as  happy  as  a  woodpecker  in  a  stone  quarry.  He’d 
been  warned  by  the  officials  several  times  for  dirty 
drivin’,  but  just  avoided  bein’  ruled  out.  The  race 
began,  an’  right  from  the  start  it  was  obvious  that 
Tom’s  Comet  would  run  away  with  it,  if  it  didn’t  run 
aw’ay  with  him  first.  About  the  fourth  from  the  last 
lap,  Tom  tried  to  pass  Sangerachi  on  the  outside  just 
before  hittin’  the  bad  corner.  Sangerachi  seemed  to 
pick  up  speed  from  nowhere  and  stayed  even  with 
Tom  till  they  both  hit  the  curve,  when  Tom  pulled  a 
little  ahead.  At  the  sharpest  point,  Sangerachi’s  car 
swerved,  and  his  front  wheel  banged  agin  Tom’s 


back  one,  which  blew  up  and  threw  Tom  through 
the  fence.  By  the  time  Mike  an’  the  rest  of  us 
reached  him  down  below,  he  died,  with  a  piece  of 
jagged  fence  through  him  like  a  spear.  The  judges 
couldn’t  blame  Sangerachi  for  it,  for  they  couldn’t 
prove  that  he  had  idled,  as  everyone  damn  well  knew, 
an’  then  picked  up  speed  to  force  Tom  to  the  rail. 
The  judges  didn’t  see  that  Tom  was  riding  on  canvas, 
that  the  tires  on  his  buggy  were  worn  through  the 
rubber,  so  that  only  a  slight  push  would  tear  the 
fabric  and  bust  ’em.  No  the  judges  didn’t  see,  but 
Mike  had.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  transformed  from 
a  kid  to  a  man;  when  his  brother  had  smashed  through 
the  fence  and  hurtled  down  that  rock  slope,  some¬ 
thing  had  snapped  in  Mike.  You  could  see  it  in  his 
eyes,  the  set  of  his  mouth.  When  Sangerachi  came 
down  after  the  race  to  offer  his  sympathies,  Mike 
leaped  on  him,  busted  the  guy’s  nose  in,  knocked  him 
flat,  kept  smashing  at  his  bloody  face  with  all  he  had 
in  him.  It  took  four  strong  men  to  pull  him  off. 

“After  that  first  incident,  Sangerachi  was  pretty 
sure  Mike  didn’t  like  him  too  much,  an’  bein’  of  not 
too  sweet  a  nature  hisself,  he  hated  the  kid’s  guts  like¬ 
wise.  The  kid  took  up  racing  with  a  vengeance  now. 
Most  beginners  start  with  the  doodlebugs,  but  Mike 
had  been  around  the  heavy  cars  so  long  they  were 
part  of  him  already.  As  you  probably  know  already, 
son,  they  don’t  give  you  a  helluva  lot  of  credit  in  this 
game  until  you  earn  it  yourself.  Having  Tom  fer  a 
brother  didn’t  help  Mike  at  all  in  gettin’  started.  He 
drove  homemade  crates  and  souped-up  old  racers 
across  the  line  until  the  big-wigs  got  wise  to  his 
ability  and  started  givin’  him  the  high-powered  jobs. 
Meanwhile  he’d  been  keepin’  on  Sangerachi’s  trail 
steadily,  followin’  him  from  one  track  to  another,  an’ 
in  general  keepin’  that  slimy  gent  mighty  uneasy.  An’ 
finally,  he  caught  up  with  him  back  in  San  Antoin’ 
again,  which  was  exactly  what  Mike  had  been  waitin’ 
for.  In  those  days,  the  San  Antoin’  race  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  pretty  big  event,  and  there  were  consider¬ 
able  men  entered.  Sangerachi  was  ridin’  a  Mercedes, 
as  usual,  an’  Mike  managed  somehow  to  get  a  Benson 
Comet,  the  car  his  brother  had  been  killed  in.  These 
were  probably  the  best  two  boilers  on  the  track,  an’ 
what  with  the  feud  ’n’  everythin’,  it  promised  to  be 
mighty  lively. 

“On  the  time  trials,  sure  enuf,  the  Mercedes  and 
the  Comet  won  the  pole  position  in  the  first  line  and 
second  position.  In  third  position  was  a  French  car, 
which  promised  to  be  quite  a  worry  to  the  other  boys 
in  the  race. 

“As  the  men  pulled  their  cars  out  for  the  starting 
line-up,  I  stole  a  look  at  Sangerachi.  I  sorta  expected 
him  to  be  lookin’  nervous,  but  he  was  lookin’  calmer 
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and  deadlier  than  ever.  Mike  was  frozen  steel,  es- 
peshly  when  he  looks  towards  Sangerachi.  At  the 
line-up,  I  leaned  over  the  cockpit  and  told  Mike  not 
to  do  anything  he  might  regret  later,  but  he  didn’t 
even  hear  me.  His  eyes  were  glued  on  the  starter. 

“The  race  began  with  a  roar  from  the  grandstand 
that  nearly  drowned  out  the  gun.  Those  people  were 
expectin’  blood.  As  it  happens’  they  weren’t  disap¬ 
pointed,  either.  Three  of  the  big  buses  tried  to 
squeeze  through,  one  behind  another,  in  the  first 
jam.  The  first  locked  wheels  with  a  car  in  front,  an’ 
altogether  five  piled  up.  Three  drivers  hurt,  the 
other  two  all  right.  Finally  the  jam  broke  up  an’  they 
started  to  string  out  in  the  fight  for  position.  San¬ 
gerachi  was  leadin’  the  Hock,  with  the  French  car 
second,  and  Mike  a  close  third.  As  the  race  wore  on, 
and  lap  followed  lap,  these  three  cars,  keepin’  the 
same  position,  drew  away  from  the  field,  and  stayed 
away.  Unless  some  accident  happened,  these  three  cars 
would  be  battlin’  for  the  big  money  at  the  end.  At 
the  midway  lap  the  field  had  thinned  out  consider¬ 
able.  Cars  had  withdrawn  with  engine  trouble. 
There  had  been  jams,  squeezes,  an’  the  crowd  was 
gettin’  its  blood.  A  soft  spot  threw  one  man  through 
the  infield  fence.  His  car  went  over  twice  an’  he 
was  thrown  fifty  feet  through  the  air.  He  died,  the 
first  to  go  in  the  race.  Another  driver  skidded  on 
Kelly’s  Corner,  just  missed  goin’  over.  He  had  an 
acute  case  of  feather-foot  after  that,  an’  was  later  taken 
out. 

“At  the  three-quarter  mark,  the  French  flivver  piled 
on  the  steam  and  passed  Sangerachi.  Mike  pulled  up 
just  behind  Sangerachi  and  stayed  there.  On  the 
curves  they  climbed  the  banks  together,  settled  down 
on  the  straight  away,  Mike  stickin’  on  his  tail  like  a 
leech.  Every  time  they  came  to  Kelly’s  Corner  I  shut 
my  eyes.  Mike  was  out  to  commit  suicide  or  murder, 
probably  both.  I  kept  flaggin’  Mike  to  the  pits  every 
time  he  passed,  but  for  several  laps  he  ignored  me. 
Finally  he  slowed,  wheeled  in.  While  we  greaseballs 
gassed  her  up  and  changed  tires,  Mike  sat  motionless. 
He  wouldn’t  touch  the  coffee  or  sandwich  I  held  out 
to  him.  His  eyes  followed  Sangerachi  every  time  he 
flashed  by,  a  streak  of  yellow.  Both  Mike  and  I 
stiffened  as  we  saw  what  was  about  to  happen.  The 
French  car  was  tryin’  to  pass  Sangerachi  on  the  out¬ 
side,  jest  before  cornin’  into  Kelly’s  Corner.  San- 
gerachi’s  car  picked  up  speed,  stayed  even  with  the 
French  job.  They  rose  high  on  the  curve.  An’  San- 
gerachi’s  car  hit  an  oily  spot.  Not  big  enough,  you’d 
think,  to  skid  a  heavy  car.  But  Sangerachi’s  car 
turned,  smashed  the  French  car,  right  in  the  middle. 
The  Frenchie  went  over  the  top  screaming.  His  car 
hit  the  wall,  burst  into  flame.  The  grandstand  was 
silent  now,  strangely  so.  There  was  a  terrific  roar  sud¬ 


denly,  right  next  to  me.  Mike  shot  out  into  the  race. 
He  had  lost  several  valuable  laps,  an’  Sangerachi  had 
only  to  finish  the  remaining  ten  or  so  to  win.  Mike 
started  slowly  down  the  straight  away,  gathered  speed, 
headed  for  Kelly’s  Corner.  Behind  him  were  San¬ 
gerachi  and  two  more  cars,  bearing  down  quickly. 
The  other  two  cars  blocked  out  Sangerachi  from  the 
inside,  and  he  was  forced  to  try  to  pass  Mike  on  the 
outside,  just  as  they  headed  for  the  corner.  As  San¬ 
gerachi  hit  the  pressure  pump  to  flash  by  before  they 
reached  the  corner,  Mike  also  hit  his,  jammin’  his 
throttle  wide  open.  They  started  to  rise  on  the  bank. 
There  was  a  very  big  oily  spot  now,  right  near  the 
shattered  fence.  The  Frenchman  had  left  that.  The 
two  cars  rose  swiftly,  still  perfectly  even.  I  could  just 
see  Sangerachi’s  face.  It  was  white  and  taut  under  the 
oil  smears,  and  he  was  talking  to  himself.  Later  I 
realized  he  must  have  been  sayin’  his  prayers.  Then 
suddenly  Mike  kicked  his  brake  slightly,  took  the  heat 
off.  He  couldn’t  deliberately  kill  the  man.  San- 
greachi  still  had  time  to  avoid  the  oil.  He  wrenched 
the  wheel,  too  suddenly;  the  car  skidded  slightly.  An’ 
then  he  did  what  every  driver  knows  is  fatal.  In  his 
terror,  he  jammed  on  the  brakes,  strongly,  continually. 
In  a  flash  the  brake  linings  fused  under  the  terrific 
heat,  the  wheels  locked,  and  Sangerachi  hit  the  oil. 
It  all  happened  in  split  seconds,  yet  to  us  watching  it 
seemed  very  slow.  The  brakes  still  screamin’  he  shot 
over  the  edge,  travelin’  at  better  than  a  hundred,  goin’ 
down  thirty  odd  feet  to  land  in  rocks  and  jagged 
tree  trunks.  His  car  hurdled  the  Frenchy’s,  smashed 
itself  into  a  twisted  heap  on  the  rocks. 

“Mike  was  several  laps  ahead  of  the  nearest  man  on 
account  of  the  speed  he  had  showed  early  in  the  race. 
He  won  the  race  hands  down,  his  Comet’s  torque-tube 
drive  singin’  low,  but  pullin’  like  a  tiger. 

“Now  thet  I  think  of  it,  damned  if  that  car  didn’t 
sing  something  like  a  victory  song,  too.  .  .  .” 


For  the  Archives 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

seen  on  her  face.  She  was  obviously  about  to  let 
the  class  in  on  a  special  secret. 

“You  know,”  she  began,  “I’m  taking  a  course  in 
Greek  lit.  and  we’ve  just  been  reading  a  play  called 
Oedipus  Rex,  which  has  somewhat  the  same  theme 
as  this  play  we’re  discussing.  Don’t  you  think  it’s 
possible,”  (and  here  she  positively  beamed)  “that 
that’s  where  the  name  of  this  complex  came  from?” 
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This  Petty  Pace 

(Continued,  from  Page  4) 

the  player  Kelley,  but  the  music  is  Kelley.  He  is 
putting  himself  into  his  notes.  Some  people  put 
themselves  into  words,  others  paint.  Kelley  puts 
himself  into  music.  Why  should  people  play  music 
that  belongs  to  others? 

But  he  can’t  go  through  life  playing  Kelley  at 
die  piano,  I  said. 

Why  can’t  he?  That  is  his  way  of  living.  If 
he  started  playing  Chopin,  Debussy,  or  worse  yet, 
Gershwin  or  Berlin,  he  would  cease  to  live.  True, 
he  might  become  famous  and  sell  himself  to  the 
world  or  he  might  become  rich  and  sell  himself 
to  somediing  less  than  nothing,  money. 

Kelley  stopped  playing  and  sat  down  on  the  other 
side  of  Ruth,  following  our  example  and  putting  his 
feet  on  a  chair. 

What  have  you  two  been  talking  about?  Sounds 
like  you  have  it  all  figured  out,  he  said. 

No,  we  were  commenting  on  your  playing,  I  said. 
Kelley  said  nothing.  He  took  his  pipe  out,  filled 
it,  and  smoked. 

We  talked  a  long  time  that  night.  It  didn’t  seem 
like  a  long  time,  but  according  to  the  clock  it  was. 

After  that  we  talked  a  lot,  never  saying  much.  We 
talked  every  nite.  We  were  never  tired  when  we 
finished  talking.  After  finishing  we  usually  took  a 
walk  on  deck  and  then  went  to  bed,  individually. 

Neither  of  us  thought  of  Ruth  in  the  sensual  way 
one  does  think  about  women.  We  had  a  good  three- 
way  friendship,  Design-for-Living  affair.  We  talked 
about  anything  that  came  to  our  minds.  It  was  as 
if  she  wasn’t  a  woman  at  all.  I  mean  she  was  pretty 
enough  and  had  what  it  takes,  but  we  were  too  busy 
trying  to  figure  it  all  out  that  we  just  never  thought 
of  her  in  that  way.  Of  course  we  could  have  brought 
it  all  to  a  fitting  climax  by  the  three  of  us  going  to 
bed  together.  That  would  have  been  something.  I 
mean,  really  something! 

VIII 

As  wanders  Ulysses 
So  wander  I. 

Only  while  I  wander 
I  wonder. 

“I  Search  For  Truth  in  Russia” 

(This  is  the  autobiography  of  an  autobiographer) 
there  is  no  answer,  so  don’t  look  for  one 
there  is  no  question,  so  don’t  look  for  one. 
there  is  nothing  .  .  .  only  words 
there  is  no  truth  in  words 
wewhoareabouttodieareaboutready!! 

IX 

One  day,  a  nice  day  (not  every  day  is  nice)  I  was 
in  London,  England.  I  felt  lonely  (not  lonely  like 
in  New  York,  but  lonely  anyway)  and  I  walked  the 
streets,  I  didn’t  mind  walking  the  streets  in  London, 
England,  because  I  didn’t  know  the  streets  and  I 


felt  like  Christopher  Columbus  must  have  felt  when 
he  came  to  America,  only  different. 

The  day  was  Saturday.  It  was  afternoon  and  I 
walked  the  streets,  as  I  said. 

I  came  to  a  street.  There  were  many  book  stores 
on  this  street.  The  books  were  in  the  street,  on 
the  sidewalk. 

I  went  into  one  of  the  bookshops  and  there  who 
do  you  think  I  saw  but  a  little  old  man  who  looked 
like  Don  Quixote,  or  one  of  El  Greco’s  figures,  only 
smaller. 

I  say  old  chap,  how  goes  it?  I  said,  trying  to 
be  English. 

O.K.,  said  he,  trying  to  be  American. 

I  am  looking  for  a  book,  I  said. 

We  have  them  all,  he  said. 

I  am  looking  for  a  book  that  has  all  the  answers, 
I  said. 

Would  you  like  it  in  cloth  or  paper  binding?  he 
asked. 

What  is  the  book?  said  I. 

The  Bible,  saith  he. 

I  did  not  ask  for  poetry,  I  want  the  answer. 

Perhaps  you  will  find  it  in  the  street. 

The  only  things  one  can  find  in  your  streets 
are  streetwalkers. 

Maybe  they  have  the  answer. 

No,  I  said. 

We  changed  the  subject. 

Who  is  the  leading  figure  in  English  literature 
at  present,  I  asked. 

Mickey  Mouse,  he  said. 

No,  I  said,  astounded. 

Yes,  he  said,  not  astounded. 

Is  there  anybody  else  of  importance  writing  at 
present? 

Perhaps  Bernard  Shaw.  I  used  to  see  him  pass 
on  the  street  here. 

Has  he  been  here  lately? 

No,  he  is  at  present  writing  his  greatest  book. 

Yes,  that  will  make  the  sixth  greatest  book  he 
has  written. 

Havelock  Ellis  comes  by  too. 

Oh,  does  he  find  his  material  in  the  streets  too? 

And  Aldous  Huxley. 

I  can  understand  that. 

At  that  point  I  thought  the  affair  had  gone  far 
enough.  I  said,  Cheerio,  and  left. 

*  *  * 

That  night  I  walked  through  the  parks. 

There  I  became  acquainted  with  the  major  prob¬ 
lem  the  high  tax  on  gasoline  and  the  expense  the 
motor  car  has  caused  in  England. 

I  carefully  made  my  way  through  hug,  embrace, 
clasp,  caress,  cuddle,  dandle,  fondle,  pet,  and  plain 
oldfashioned  necking,  fornication,  formication,  titil- 
lation,  affection,  compassion,  emotion,  passion,  and 
palpatation;  I  tried  like  hell  to  find  a  way  but  I 
couldn’t  help  it,  finally  I  stepped  right  on  top  of 
a  guy.  The  girl  gives  a  luscious  groan  and  the  guy 
said,  Thanks  Buddy. 
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x 

On  Sunday  morning  I  woke  up  on  the  park  bench 
I  had  fallen  asleep  on  on  Saturday  night. 

My  few  hours  of  reality  had  refreshed  me  and  now 
I  was  back  in  the  dream. 

The  park  was  full  of  fellow-dreamers  coming  back 
from  church.  There  was  a  young  couple  sitting  on 
the  same  bench  with  me.  Of  course  if  they  didn’t 
mind,  I  certainly  didn’t. 

Did  you  like  the  church,  asked  the  young  lady 
the  young  man. 

No,  said  the  young  man  to  the  young  lady. 

I  like  to  go  to  church,  she  said. 

I  don’t. 

You  should. 

Why  should  I? 

Everybody  should.  It  does  something  to  them. 
Not  me. 

You  must  be  different. 

Maybe.  But  I  don’t  think  so. 

Well,  I  get  something  out  of  church. 

That’s  nice.  I  prefer  the  mountains. 

What  do  you  like  about  the  mountains? 

The  religion. 

Mountains.  Religion.  I  don’t  see. 

You  could.  It  is  like  what  you  say  about  church. 
I  get  it  when  I  look  at  a  painting  or  a  mountain. 
I  prefer  the  mountains. 

That’s  strange. 

No  stranger  than  your  church. 

I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Think  it  over. 

I  will. 

What  do  you  like  about  church? 

The  music. 

Then  you  don’t  like  the  church,  you  like  the 
music. 

I  like  both. 

It’s  the  combination. 

I  like  the  windows  too. 

What  about  the  architecture? 

I  never  thought  of  that. 

It’s  a  combination  of  the  arts;  music,  line,  and 
color. 

Maybe  it  is. 

They  satisfy  you  all  at  once. 

That’s  religion. 

You  have  it  all  figured  out,  haven’t  you? 

He  said  nothing,  and  looked  at  her,  and  I  got  up 
and  walked  away,  wondering. 

XI 

SWITZERLAND,  EUROPE  .  .  .  AUGUST  THIRTEENTH, 
NINETEENTHIRTYEIGHT 

There  is  a  burst  of  sunlight,  it  is  morning. 

The  window  frames  a  mountain  of  red,  not  like 
fire,  but  like  reflected  fire.  There  is  peace.  Silence. 
Only  Nature  stirs.  God  is  at  work  creating  beautiful 
things.  He  has  created  this  mountain  bathed  in  morn¬ 
ing  light.  Slowly  God  is  changing  the  color  of  the 
snow  on  this  mountain.  Where  once  was  deep  red 


now  is  light  red.  Slowly,  slowly,  slowly,  the  change 
is  worked.  It  is  a  miracle.  Now  it  is  no  longer  red, 
but  white.  White  snow  against  the  setting  of  the 
morning  sky.  This  too  is  a  miracle.  The  intensity 
of  the  blue  against  the  whiteness  of  the  white.  Pure, 
as  nothing  else  is  pure.  The  earth  is  covered  with  its 
winter  robe,  only  it  is  not  winter.  Here  in  the  heights 
nearer  to  God  is  the  whiteness  of  summer  snow.  Fur¬ 
ther  below  is  the  green  of  well-nourished  grass  and 
the  strong  branches  of  trees  covered  with  fresh 
leaves.  It  is  a  setting  made  for  those  who  love  life. 

God  sends  his  flaming  messenger  to  call  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  their  work.  Light  creeps  through  the  millions 
of  windows  throughout  the  land.  Man  stirs  in  his 
sleep.  He  senses  the  call  to  duty.  As  God’s  mes¬ 
senger  changes  from  red  to  white  he  fills  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  windows  with  a  strong  bright  light.  Another 
day  has  arrived.  The  laborer  to  his  tool  is  called, 
he  is  unafraid. 

Soon  life  will  come  to  the  thousands  of  little 
villages.  Redcheeked  plump  women  will  open  wel¬ 
come  doors  of  spotless  shops.  Housewives  from  house 
will  march  to  enter  the  welcome  doors.  Life  will  go 
on  as  usual.  It  is  one  day  out  of  many  days.  Time 
is  composed  of  many  such  days  as  this  day. 

The  green  fields  are  filled  with  bellringing  cows 
who  come  to  share  the  goodness  of  the  earth.  Painters 
set  to  work  to  attempt  an  interpretation  of  the  hid¬ 
den  beauty  of  the  mountains.  The  wandering  poet 
wanders  aimlessly,  tossing  pebbles  to  the  swift  flow¬ 
ing  stream  of  life.  He  too  seeks  beauty.  The  skiier 
on  the  heights  looks  down  at  the  brown  earth  and 
thanks  God  that  he  is  high  above  the  earth  holding 
hands  with  the  wind  as  he  swiftly  glides  along  the 
mountainside.  The  mountain  climber  tightens  his 
rope  and  looks  down  from  his  palace  of  danger, 
thankful  that  life  is  granted  him  so  that  he  may  risk 
the  life  so  precious  and  by  risking  it  be  more  appre¬ 
ciative  of  that  which  is  his.  Early  morning  lovers 
kiss  and  are  thankful  for  each  other.  The  soonsweat¬ 
ing  laborer  takes  his  tools  and  marches  off  to  bear 
smilingly  the  task  which  is  his. 

XII 

1924.  One  year  I  saw  the  world.  I  saw  the  moun¬ 
tains.  I  saw  the  hills,  and  fields,  and  streams.  I 
loved  them  without  knowing.  And  the  people.  Sim¬ 
ple  peasants  working  hard.  And  the  soldiers  and 
machines. 

I  was  five  and  not  knowing. 

I  saw  without  realizing. 

I  loved  it  without  knowing  why. 

I  was  five.  The  world  and  I  had  been  one  for 
those  five  years.  I  had  lived  days  on  this  earth  and 
had  been  part  of  the  gentle  brown  soil,  green  fields, 
and  jagged  mountains.  I  had  played  in  the  soil. 
I  had  looked  at  the  trees,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
beauty  and  wondered,  much  as  I  wonder  today.  I 
had  felt  the  heat  of  summer  sun.  I  had  pressed  my 
nose  against  the  frosted  glass  to  look  upon  the  world 
of  white  outside,  when  I  had  taken  my  nose  from 
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die  glass  there  were  two  large  spots  upon  the  frost, 
that  of  my  nose  and  my  breath.  Life. 

193S.  This  year  I  again  see  the  world  of  my  child¬ 
hood.  I  see  myself  once  more  in  the  gentle  surround¬ 
ings  of  die  Bavarian  landscape.  I  see  the  fiveyearold 
playing  and  wondering.  I  see  the  same  world  through 
die  same  eyes,  yet  somehow  it  does  not  seem  the 
same.  The  surface  has  not  changed.  One  can  not 
see  it,  it  is  somediing  to  be  felt.  The  hills  are  still 
die  same.  It  is  the  people.  A  change  has  come.  Men 
are  making  ready  to  kill  their  brothers.  Troops  are 
marching  across  die  land.  Factories  are  being  built 
where  once  were  fields.  In  the  distance  one  can  hear 
the  rumble  as  of  thunder.  Men  are  being  killed 
for  their  birth.  The  power  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  an  uneducated  Austrian  housepainter.  He  has 
taken  die  place  of  God  in  the  minds  of  these  simple 
people. 

I  see  young  people  like  myself,  marching  marching. 
In  uniforms  of  brown.  They  have  no  questions,  need 
no  answers.  They  need  not  think.  There  is  life 
widiout  hope.  It  would  not  be  so  tragic  were  not 
Nature  such  a  beautiful  background  for  this  play  of 
life  and  death. 

XIII 

Once  more  I  feel  the  sun.  I  see  the  water  of  blue 
around  me.  The  sky  is  up  above  me.  I  am  on  the 
ocean. 

The  sky  and  water  belong  to  me.  The  sky  and 
water  belongs  to  anyone.  Everyone. 

Who  decides  possession? 

I  feel  the  strong  -warm  rays  of  the  sun  on  my  nude 
body.  There  is  no  sound  except  the  waves  gently 
slapping  the  side  of  the  ship.  I  am  on  my  back. 
My  clothes  are  cast  aside.  I  am  part  of  Nature.  Here 
I  can  feel  the  strength  the  sun  is  giving  to  me.  I 
can  ponder  over  the  problem  of  life. 

I  have  not  found  the  answer.  I  do  not  expect 
to,  though  I  shall  go  on  looking. 

Silence  is  all  I  need.  Silence  and  the  sun  and 
earth  and  water. 

Death  will  bring  the  answer.  Then  we  shall  find 
that  which  in  life  we  have  been  looking  for  and 
seeking.  Then  we  shall  realize  the  irony  of  life.  The 
thousand  idle  thoughts  that  bring  delight  to  us  and 
the  planning  of  brilliant  minds  that  seek  our  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Later  when  the  scholar  and  the  idiot  walk  hand  in 
hand;  and  conquerors  and  conquered  are  as  one; 
then,  and  only  then,  shall  we  realize  it. 

XIV 

I  am  on  my  way.  I  am  going  back  to  where  I 
started  from.  My  search  shall  continue.  My  hopes 
of  finding  that  which  I  seek  have  not  diminished, 
yet  I  wonder.  .  .  . 

We  go  in  circles.  The  way  leads  around  and  we 
actually  never  get  anywhere.  That  is  why  I  am  going 
back. 

I  am  frantically  going  somewhere.  Where?  No¬ 
where. 

Therefore,  as  in  all  things,  I  am  returning. 


xv 

The  prison  of  life  within  which  we  are  all  walled 
up. 

Man  passionately  beating  his  fists  against  the  walls 
of  consciousness,  shouting  let  me  out,  let  me  out, 
in  vain. 

The  mind  being  held  back  by  the  past;  man’s 
mind  striving  desperately  to  push  forward  into  the 
present.  The  eyes  to  be  turned  from  the  future  to 
the  present. 

The  touch  of  genius  in  all  of  us  leading  us  to 
attempt  greater  things,  but  the  world  pushing  out 
its  hand  and  stopping  us.  The  one  with  courage  and 
fearless,  patiently  building  his  creation.  With  careful 
motions  delicately  molding  his  work  in  tender  hands. 
Step  by  step  building  his  dream  until  finally  he  holds 
the  fruit  of  mind.  Lovingly  he  looks  upon  that  which 
once  was  nothing  and  now  is  himself.  As  he  looks 
he  clutches  it  in  his  hands,  afraid  the  world  may 
come  and  take  it  from  him.  As  he  looks  his  strength 
increases  and  in  the  hands  of  the  creator  the  crea¬ 
tion  is  crushed.  In  his  hands  he  holds  his  creation, 
now  broken  and  useless.  His  grip  is  loosened  and 
the  parts  which  were  but  a  moment  before  himself 
fall  to  the  floor  and  he  who  had  once  created  moves 
blindly  to  the  doorway  of  the  world,  stepping  on 
the  broken  fragments  on  the  way. 

Each  man  on  this  earth  wishing  for  something 
that  shall  never  be  his.  Striving,  striving  for  the  im¬ 
possible.  Little  men  who  live  by  the  thoughts  of 
others,  holding  back  the  great  unknowns.  Those 
seeking  to  bring  good  being  stepped  upon.  The  sen¬ 
sitive,  shy,  sincere  being  pushed  aside  by  those  strong 
of  body. 

The  workings  going  on  in  mind  of  man. 

Behind  the  plaster  cast  of  eyes,  and  ears,  and  nose, 
and  mouth  lurks  the  world  of  mind.  The  thousands 
of  thoughts  shooting  through  the  mind.  The  pas¬ 
sions,  mad  desires,  longings,  ambitions  that  belong 
to  all  of  us.  The  thousands  of  unrecorded  thoughts 
that  come  to  us  and  go,  never  to  return.  The  burn¬ 
ing  memories  created  by  some  moment  when  it 
seemed  that  we  had  grasped  that  which  we  wanted 
most.  The  way  the  spirit  reacted  then!  Then  in  a 
flash  it  was  all  over  and  we  were  once  more  in  the 
cold,  alone.  .  .  . 


The  Freshman 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

bility  appealed  to  him  and  he  thought  he  saw  it  here 
in  her. 

They  walked  back  to  the  campus.  At  her  dorm  he 
took  her  hand  and  pressed  it. 

“Good  night,”  he  said.  The  touch  of  her  fingers 
intoxicated  him. 

“Good  night,”  Jane  replied,  smiling,  and  went  into 
the  house.  He  was  already  certain  of  one  thing.  He 
loved  her. 

Almost  a  week  later,  Wednesday  night,  he  took 
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her  to  a  show.  The  show,  he  thought,  was  not  good, 
but  she  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it.  He  was  conscious 
only  of  the  fact  that  he  was  siting  near  her,  touch¬ 
ing  her  fingers.  Then  suddenly  the  show  was  over, 
and  they  went  out  into  the  night  air. 

Jane  was  laughing.  ‘‘It  was  wonderful,”  she  said. 

The  freshman  smiled,  because  she  laughed,  and 
he  took  her  hand.  They  walked  down  the  street,  like 
two  young  high  school  sweethearts,  swinging  their 
arms.  The  freshman  felt  like  singing.  The  tune  of 
a  popular  song  ran  through  his  head.  He  whistled 
the  refrain.  Jane  joined  him  and  when  they  came 
to  the  end,  they  laughed. 

“You’re  more  fun  than  a  lot,”  he  said. 

"For  some  reason  I  like  you,  too,”  Jane  laughed. 
The  freshman  felt  his  heart  jump  a  beat.  She  had 
said  she  liked  him.  “Like”  wasn’t  the  word  he 
thought  of.  He  was  convinced  that  he  loved  her. 
He  hated  to  leave  her,  to  release  her  hand.  He  was 
incurably  sentimental. 

Almost  constantly  now  he  thought  of  her.  Jane! 
Jane!  Jane!  He  loved  her  brown  hair,  her  dark  eyes, 
her  red  lips.  He  didn’t  mind  that  they  were  large. 
Someday  he  would  kiss  them. 

Feverishly  he  wote  on  his  poem.  He  used  the  peo¬ 
ple  around  him,  and  Jane  was  the  center.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Jane.  Jane  was  the  heroine  of  the 
story.  She  was  the  poem. 

His  scholarship  suffered,  but  that  mattered  little 
to  him.  He  loved  Jane.  He  could  do  nothing  but 
think  of  her.  “Jane,”  he  said  to  himself,  "I  love 
you,  I  love  you!”  He  wondered  why  he  hadn’t  the 
nerve  to  tell  her  to  her  face,  while  he  was  holding 
one  of  her  slender  hands  in  his  own. 

In  his  mind  it  was  very  easy  to  say,  “I  love  you!” 
But  face  to  face  with  Jane,  it  was  different.  Not  a 
phantasy  in  his  brain  now,  she  was  a  person  living. 
That  restrained  him.  He  feared  to  offend  her  by 
telling  her  too  quickly.  That’s  why  he  didn’t  kiss 
her,  but  only  held  her  hand  a  little  while  each  time 
they  met. 

He  told  her  about  his  poem  and  she  seemed  to 
become  very  much  interested.  She  asked  him  to 
bring  some  of  it  to  her.  She  took  it  home  to  her 
room  and  read  over  the  lines.  While  she  had  it, 
she  showed  it  to  Boles.  She  didn’t  dare  tell  the  fresh¬ 
man  what  Boles  said.  Boles  groaned: 

“You’ll  ruin  him,  Jane.” 

Jane  said  hotly,  “I  will  not.” 

“You  inspire  this  tripe?” 

“I  don’t  do  anything  of  the  sort.  Let  him  write 
his  poetry.  But  for  God’s  sake,  Boles,  don’t  let  him 
know  I  showed  it  to  you.” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Boles. 

When  she  returned  the  papers  she  said  little.  The 
freshman  pressed  her  for  criticism,  but  she  begged 
off.  "I’m  no  critic.  But  it  sounds  all  right,”  she  lied. 

He  was  a  little  crestfallen  at  first,  but  the  mood 
soon  passed,  and  he  walked  with  Jane  in  the  woods 
behind  the  chapel.  The  path  wound  down,  across  a 


branch,  and  up  by  a  riding  academy.  They  followed 
it  on  around  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  campus. 

The  freshman  lived  now  to  be  with  Jane.  He 
thought  of  no  one  else.  Betty  was  entirely  forgotten. 
He  worked  only  enough  to  get  by.  He  talked  more 
than  usual  with  Boles  and  Shakleford  and  Eckner. 
He  even  joined  in  a  few  of  their  parties. 

One  night  they  were  in  Shakleford’s  room,  smoking 
and  talking.  Shakleford  brought  out  some  wine,  and 
passed  it  around.  Eckner  and  the  freshman  refused. 
But  he  was  feeling  good  tonight,  and  when  pressed 
decided  to  try  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  There  were  no 
cigarettes  in  the  group. 

The  freshman  drew  in  three  deep  draughts  of  the 
pungent  smoke,  then  three  more.  A  minute  later  he 
lost  consciousness.  When  he  awoke  he  was  lying  in 
his  own  room,  his  head  throbbing.  He  swore  at 
Shakleford  and  Boles  who  had  put  him  up  to  it. 

He  cut  all  his  classes  that  day  and  waited  for 
evening  when  he  would  see  Jane.  She  had  heard 
about  the  pipe  exploit  and  laughed  when  he  repeated 
the  story  to  her.  Telling  it  he  tried  to  make  it  sound 
hilariously  funny.  But  he  still  felt  the  pain  in  his 
head. 

Jane  asked  him  about  his  poem. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “it’s  shaping  up  fine.  It’s  really 
going  to  be  a  masterpiece,  if  I  do  say  so.”  The  fresh¬ 
man  did  not  see  the  expression  on  her  face,  mixed 
amusement  and  pity.  Instead  he  told  her  the  new 
scenes  he’d  added  and  some  of  the  very  lines,  includ¬ 
ing  an  invective  against  “hellish  nicotine.” 

Jane  laughed  in  spite  of  herself.  “You  little  boy,” 
she  said,  “you’ll  get  over  that.”  He  failed  to  catch 
the  scorn  in  her  voice. 

“Never,”  he  said.  “I’ll  never  get  over  it.” 

“Don’t  be  a  damn  fool,”  Jane  said. 

For  a  moment  he  was  sobered.  He  saw  that  he 
wasn’t  pleasing  her  and  he  was  seized  suddenly  with 
the  fear  that  perhaps  he  was  boring  her. 

“Let’s  walk,”  he  said,  “the  stars  are  out.” 

“It’s  better  than  talking  here,”  Jane  agreed. 

They  walked  through  the  park  behind  the  dorms, 
into  the  woods.  For  early  December  it  was  surpris¬ 
ingly  warm.  The  air  was  pleasantly  crisp.  There 
was  a  bench  across  the  creek,  where  they  liked  to 
sit,  and  then  went  over  to  that. 

Johnny  pressed  her  hand.  For  long  minutes  they 
said  nothing.  Then  quickly,  while  his  resolve  was 
high,  he  put  his  arm  around  her  and  kissed  her 
cheek. 

“I  love  you,  Jane,”  he  said,  his  lips  close  to  her 
ear.  Jane  slipped  her  arm  around  his  shoulders  and 
let  his  head  rest  on  her  own  shoulder.  Her  chin  and 
cheek,  touching  his  hair,  sent  little  thrills  down  his 
spine.  He  was  in  deep  bliss. 

“We  should  come  here  often,”  he  murmured.  He 
felt  her  head  nod.  Maybe,  he  thought,  she  loves  me. 
He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  her  again. 

“I  love  you,”  he  repeated. 

Jane  said  nothing.  She  pressed  his  head  against 
her  shoulder  and  rested  her  cheek  on  his  hair.  After 
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a  while  they  left  the  bench  and  walked  back  toward 
the  campus.  He  put  his  arm  lightly  around  her 
waist.  I've  never  been  in  love  before,  Johnny  was 
thinking,  not  like  this.  Oh,  Jane,  Jane! 

Christmas  approached.  When  he  went  home  for 
the  holidays,  he  wrote  her  every  day.  He  saw  Betty 
only  once  or  twice,  by  accident.  He  waited  impa¬ 
tiently  for  the  holidays  to  end. 

On  his  return  he  rushed  over  to  see  her,  but  she 
had  not  returned  as  early  as  he.  The  next  day,  when 
he  saw  her,  they  walked  out  to  their  bench.  It  was 
cool,  early  evening,  and  they  sat  snuggled  close  to 
one  another. 

The  winter  passed,  quite  quickly  for  Johnny. 

In  March  he  renewed  work  on  the  poem  he  was 
writing;  he  became  inspired  anew  by  the  Spring 
and  his  love  for  Jane.  He  almost  worshipped  her 
now.  Nothing  she  said  or  did  was  too  trivial  to 
remember.  He  did  anything  she  asked  of  him. 

He  wondered  sometimes  why  she  did  not  love  him 
so  ardently  as  he  loved  her.  Then  he  made  up  a 
hundred  excuses  and  answers  for  her.  She  was  a 
girl.  She  had  herself  to  respect. 

One  day  he  asked  his  good  friend  Eckner  what 
he  thought  of  Jane.  Eckner  shrugged. 

“She  doesn’t  affect  me,”  Eckner  replied.  “Some¬ 
times  she  writes  good  stuff.  But  she’s  too  .  .  .  too 
spun-glass,  one  might  say.” 

“Spun-glass?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“Oh,  bright  and  hard,  like  a  lot  of  American  girls.” 

The  freshman  liked  Eckner  too  much  to  contradict 
him  out  loud.  He  told  himself  that  Eckner  was 
prejudiced,  naturally.  It  was  inevitable.  He  didn’t 
appreciate  Jane.  The  freshman  did.  He  loved  her. 
To  himself  he  said,  “I’m  for  you,  Jane.  I  love  you!” 

The  next  evening  he  met  her  and  they  walked 
out,  crossed  the  branch,  and  came  to  their  bench. 
The  night  was  windless  but  cool.  The  earth  and 
trees  were  warm  with  spring  and  new  life.  He  pressed 
Jane’s  hand  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

“Darling,”  he  whispered,  “I  love  you,  I  love  you!” 

There  was  silence  a  moment. 

Why  she  got  up  from  the  bench  he  didn’t  know. 
She  said,  “Come  on.”  Holding  his  hand,  she  led 
him  deeper  into  the  woods.  The  moon  was  hidden 
by  the  thick  branches. 

“All  right?”  she  asked,  sitting  down  on  the  leaves. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  "All  right  for  what?” 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  Jane  said.  “You  know  well 
enough.” 

He  stared  down  at  her.  For  a  minute  he  was  silent. 
Then  he  dropped  her  hand.  The  moonlight  came 
through  a  gap  in  the  branches  and  lit  up  her  face. 

“I  see,”  Johnny  said,  nodding  his  head,  slowly, 
deliberately.  “I  see.”  His  lips  were  straight  and 
hard. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  asked,  getting  to  her 
feet.  She  looked  hard  at  him.  He  returned  her  gaze. 

“You  fool,”  he  said,  “you  ruined  everything.  I 
didn’t  think  it  of  you.  I  thought.  .  .  .” 

On  the  defence  her  voice  was  brittle.  “You  little 


fool,”  she  countered,  "you  damn  little  fool.  I  know 
your  game,  you  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  there’s  no  name  vile 
enough  for  your  kind!” 

“So  you  think  I  was  playing  a  game?  You  think 
too  much.  But  I’m  glad  I  found  out,”  he  went  on, 
anger  hardening  his  voice.  “Now  I  see  what  Boles 
meant.” 

“What  did  Boles  say?”  Jane  flared. 

“I  thought  it  was  your  writing  he  referred  to.”  He 
laughed. 

“What  did  Boles  say?”  Jane  demanded,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  each  word. 

“He  said  that  you  were  good  for  another  year.” 

She  struck  him  in  the  face  with  her  clenched  fist, 
and  ran  through  the  woods  toward  the  campus. 

Slowly,  he  followed.  Back  in  his  room  he  sank  into 
a  chair,  still  feeling  the  pain  in  his  face  from  the 
force  of  her  blow.  Sullenly  he  drew  a  stack  of  papers 
from  the  drawer.  He  tore  the  poem  into  tiny  pieces. 
The  floor  around  him  was  covered. 

Then,  undressing,  he  climbed  into  bed,  and  sobbed 
himself  to  sleep. 


I  Love  a  Parade 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

and  said,  “Coffee,”  and  thought  how  much  like  a 
Western  Union  boy  he  looked.  The  same  drab  khaki, 
the  same  yellow  stitched  letters. 

Ted  drank  the  coffee  and  looked  at  the  sketches 
in  the  Esquire.  Some  of  them  he  looked  at  a  long 
time,  like  those  E.  Simms  Campbell  drawings  where 
the  semi-nude  woman  says,  "Why,  Mr.  Jones,  you’re 
painting  with  the  wrong  end  of  your  brush.”  Then 
he  read  a  couple  of  the  stories,  and  after  each  one 
he  would  think:  not  bad,  not  bad;  that’s  just  like 
real  life,  all  right. 

Ted  got  fed  up  looking  at  the  Esquire  and  he  let 
his  gaze  wander  around  the  car,  taking  in  that  frousy- 
looking  dame  behind  him  who  was  trying  to  sleep 
curled  up  on  the  seat  with  her  coat  for  a  pillow. 
Christ,  what  a  mess  she’d  be  in  bed,  he  thought. 
No  good  at  all.  This  bald-headed  bastard  down  a 
few  seats  wasn’t  any  inspiration,  either.  That  guy 
must  need  a  shave  four  times  a  day. 

He  noticed  that  the  collegiate  crowd  had  formed 
into  two  distinct  groups.  A  Jewish  boy  was  playing 
the  comedian  to  an  amused  bunch  of  girls.  “I  was 
sitting  there  in  socio  class  one  day,  see?”  he  enunci¬ 
ated,  sharply,  the  way  Jewish  people  do  when  they 
want  to  amuse,  “and  the  prof  in  the  course,  Jen¬ 
nings,  asks  me  what  do  I  think  of  the  problem  of 
institutional  decay.  I  says,  ‘Now,  Mr.  Jennings,  the 
whole  process  of  growth  and  decay  of  institutions’— 
boy,  was  I  intellectual!— ‘the  whole  process,  I  say,  can 
be  compared  to  the  “orgasm.”  ’  ”  He  broke  out  in 
his  rattling  laugh  and  girls  looked  at  each  other  em¬ 
barrassed  and  then,  as  if  what  the  hell,  anyway,  they 
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laughed  along  with  him.  “See  what  I  mean?”  the 
Jewish  boy  demanded,  “see  what  I  mean?  I  meant 
to  say  ‘organism,'  see?  And  then  Jennings  looked 
red  for  a  minute  and  then  gets  a  smug  look  on  his 
face  and  says,  ‘You  are  a  bit  iconoclastic  today,  aren’t 
you,  Mr.  Weinstein?’  So  I  says,  ‘Sure,  Mr.  Jennings, 
sure,  just  call  me  Ike.’  Get  it?  iconoclastic-Ike.”  He 
laughed,  and  the  girls  tittered. 

Ted  noticed  the  other  group:  about  seven  fel¬ 
lows  playing  cards  on  an  engineer’s  drawing  board. 
They  were  all  well-dressed  in  the  college  fashion. 
They  wore  snap-brims,  tweed  coats  and  trousers  that 
didn’t  match,  crepe-soled  shoes.  Ted  pulled  out  his 
Luckies  and  walked  down  the  aisle. 

“How  about  joining  the  game?”  he  asked,  looking 
down  at  them. 

“Sure.” 

“Right  after  this  hand.” 

One  of  the  fellows  stood  up  and  Ted  introduced 
himself.  The  fellow  said,  “Ted,  I’m  Bob  Markson, 
and  do  you  know  Bill  Jackson,  Cleighton  Young, 
Ed  DeWitt,  Mark  Dustin,  Jack  Rosten?” 

“Bob,  Bill,  Cleight,  Ed,  Mark,  Jack,”  he  said,  nod¬ 
ding  to  each  one. 

“We  were  just  talking  about  bands  in  the  East 
this  Spring,  Ted,”  Cleight  said,  after  a  silence.  “You 
know  how  last  year  Shep  Fields  was  so  popular  with 
the  Eastern  crowd?  Well,  this  year  it’s  all  Artie  Shaw.” 

“That’s  a  pretty  solid  band.” 

“Yea,  that’s  real  Dixieland.” 

“All  those  Vassar  babes  get  just  like  jitterbugs. 
You  should  have  seen  them  in  the  Blue  Room  at 
Hotel  Lincoln  this  week.” 

Christ,  these  guys  have  limited  vocabularies,  Ted 
thought. 

“Yea,”  he  said,  “I  heard  him  last  year  before  he 
got  so  popular.  Nice  band.” 

“There  was  one  of  those  Wellesley  babes  who  shim¬ 
mied  all  over  the  floor  the  night  I  was  there,”  Mark 
laughed.  “I  think  the  Wellesley  dames  have  it  all 
over  the  girls  from  Vassar.” 

“You’re  right  there.” 

“Hell,  no!  Look  at  Jane - ” 

“Yea,  but  she’s  different,  not  like  most  of  the  Vas¬ 
sar  girls.  They’re  a  bunch  of  burlap  bags.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,  some  of  them  are  pretty  nice.” 

“Sure,  some  of  them.  But  you  have  to  go  around 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb  to  find  one  with  her  amateur 
standing.” 

“And  most  of  those  bags  don’t  know  how  to  dress 
a’tall.” 

“Maybe  they  don’t  practically  wear  evening  dresses 
to  school  like  they  do  at  some  of  the  co-ed  schools, 
but  what  the  hell,  you  can’t  blame  ’em— they  don’t 
have  men  around  in  the  daytime.” 

"Yea,  that’s  it— it  takes  men  to  make  girls  dress 
sexy.” 

They  all  laughed. 

Jack  dealt.  Ted  got  a  full  house  and  stayed  in. 

Jack  became  serious.  “What  do  you  think  about 


these  barge  shoes?”  He  turned  to  Ted.  “Don’t  you 
think  they’re  a  little  conspicuous?” 

“Depends  on  how  big  a  fellow’s  feet  are,  I  guess,” 
Ted  said. 

“That’s  right.”  They  nodded  sagely. 

Ted  was  thinking  about  the  coffee.  He  had  a 
stomach-ache.  Boy,  that  was  bitchy  coffee.  I  always 
fall  for  that  muck.  Every  time.  I  better  get  smart. 

It  went  around  again  and  Ted  was  left  in  with 
Mark  and  Ed.  He  stayed  in  and  won  the  coins  in 
the  center  of  the  board  with  his  full  house. 

“Look  at  that  kike  with  the  girls,”  Jack  said.  His 
tone  was  disgusted. 

“You  know,  there’s  something.  They  ought  to  keep 
those  hebes  out  of  colleges.” 

“Have  separate  schools,  just  like  they  do  for  the 
niggers  in  the  South.” 

“You  said  it.” 

“I’m  not  prejudiced  or  narrow-minded,  but  you 
can’t  help  not  liking  those  yids.” 

“One  of  those  guys  tried  to  borrow  my  notes  be¬ 
fore  history  exam.  Chrissakes!  I  gave  him  hell.” 

“You  gotta  be  tough  with  them.  You  know,  they 
all  make  vows  to  knife  Gentiles  in  the  back  every 
time  they  get  a  chance.” 

“Sure,  that’s  why  they’re  so  tricky.  You  can’t  trust 
a  Jew.” 

Ted  listened,  not  very  interested.  He  was  getting 
a  headache,  now.  Damn  that  son  of  a  bitch  with  the 
coffee. 

He  played  with  them  for  about  a  half  hour  more 
and  then  went  back  to  his  seat.  Might  as  well  try  to 
get  some  sleep,  he  figured.  Christ,  that  coffee.  He 
pulled  down  his  coat  and  socked  it  into  shape  against 
the  arm  rest.  He  laid  his  head  against  the  coat  and 
closed  his  eyes.  He  kept  thinking:  That  coffee  sure 
kicked  me  around. 

He  went  to  sleep  just  after  they  passed  Rochester. 

It  was  almost  dawn  when  Ted  opened  his  eyes,  a 
dull  headache  thudding  in  his  temples  and  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  rancid  coffee  clinging  to  his  mouth.  They  were 
in  the  city  now,  and  Ted  stared  out  the  window  at 
the  railroad  slums,  at  the  hard,  sour  glare  of  the 
arc  lights  as  the  streets  opened  and  closed  in  stac¬ 
cato  vision. 

He  watched  the  other  passengers  getting  into  their 
coats,  the  frousy  one  preening  herself  in  futile  de¬ 
ception  of  nature,  the  gross  one  standing  in  the  aisle 
with  his  bag,  idly  picking  his  nose.  Ted  sat  there 
stolidly  until  the  train  slowed  up,  then  he  grabbed 
his  suitcase,  swung  through  the  car  and  down  onto 
the  platform.  A  lot  of  taxis  stood  around  and  he  took 
one  over  to  the  house. 

No  one  was  moving  around  when  he  opened  the 
front  door,  so  he  went  upstairs  to  his  room,  half  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  Bill  buried  in  a  lump  under  the 
blankets.  But  no  Bill,  no  suitcase,  closet  half  empty. 
Ted  opened  his  bag,  hung  up  the  suits,  put  the 
shirts  and  socks  away  in  a  drawer,  stripped  off  his 
clothes  and  went  into  the  bathroom  for  a  shower 
and  a  shave. 
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He  came  out  in  a  little  while,  hair  dripping.  He 
thought  a  minute,  turned  on  the  radio  and  fiddled 
around  until  he  got  some  popular  music,  then  he 
went  over  to  the  desk  and  pulled  out  some  writing 
paper.  He  picked  up  his  pen  and  began  to  write: 

Dearest  Jeanie: 

Darling!  I  love  you  more  than  anything  in  the 
world.  That  moment  just  before  we  parted  was  one 
of  the  most  awful  I  can  remember,  you  standing  there 
and  me  knowing  that  in  a  brief  instant  you  would 
be  gone.  Our  separation  has  showed  me  so  clearly 
how  much  you  mean  to  me.  We’ll  get  married  in 
June,  all  right,  don’t  you  worry  about  that.  And 
about  that  little  talk  we  had!  You  don’t  have  to  be 
afraid  at  all  that  I  won’t  respect  you  as  much  now, 
after  you  went  “the  limit”  with  me.  No,  Jeanie,  I 
really  respect  you  a  lot  more  because  it  certainly 
showed  me  that  you  were  sincere  and  not  just  an¬ 
other  one  of  these  little  playgirls. 

Ted  stopped,  bit  the  end  of  his  pen,  scratched  his 
head,  shook  a  cigarette  out  of  a  package  lying  on 
the  desk  and  went  over  and  flopped  on  the  bed.  He 
lay  there  staring  at  the  ceiling.  After  he  finished 
the  Lucky,  he  came  back  and  started  writing  again: 

This  was  the  most  beautiful  week  in  my  life,  Jean. 
I  had  more  fun  than  I  ever  had  before  and  I  got 
to  really  know  you!  I  think  we’re  different  than  most 
people,  Jean,  because  we  love  each  other  and  get 
along  so  well  together.  Our  marriage  won’t  “go  on 
the  rocks”  like  other  peoples’  do,  because  we  love 
each  other  and  “sex”  doesn’t  mean  everything  to  us. 

Ted  paused  over  the  letter.  He  drew  a  little  doodle 
on  the  corner  of  the  desk  blotter,  something  crazily 
geometric.  He  kept  his  pen  tracking  over  the  figure, 
until  it  was  sodden  with  ink.  Bartlett’s  caught  his 
eye  and  he  picked  it  up,  leafed  idly  through  and 
then  suddenly  thought  of  something  and  pulled  an 
old  copy  of  a  college  literary  magazine  from  a  desk 


drawer  and  turned  the  pages  until  he  found  what  he 
wanted.  Then  he  began  to  copy  from  the  magazine 
into  the  letter: 

Here  is  a  poem,  Jeanie,  dear,  I  write  for  you, 
inspired  by  you,  darling— 

For  you 
I  have  no  elegy 

You  are  not  dead  to  me  (far  from  it:  he  added) 

Merely  remote 

Your  eyes,  your  hair 

Are  seen  in  the  distance  now 

And  through  a  mist  (of  love:  he  added) 

But  they  are  there  (serene  and  beautiful:  he 
added). 

What  do  you  think  of  it,  Jeanie?  It’s  all  for  you! 
He  got  up  and  smoked  another  cigarette.  He  took 
up  the  comb  from  his  bureau  and  combed  his  hair. 
When  he  finished  this  he  looked  at  himself  in  the 
mirror,  turning  his  head  from  side  to  side,  critically 
examining  his  skin.  Pulling  his  robe  tightly  around 
him,  he  went  out  into  the  hall  and  down  the  stairs 
and  then  around  to  the  phone  booth.  He  closed  the 
door  and  dialed,  SP-1-5-2-7.  His  eyes  wandered  over 
the  nervous  designs  on  the  woodwork;  involuntarily 
he  grinned  at  one  crude  statement:  Bags  Johnson— 
call  the  commercial.  He  listened  and  said  into  the 
mouthpiece:  “May  I  speak  with  Gert  Larkin,  please 
.  .  .  yes,  L-A-R-K-I-N,  Larkin.  ...”  A  pause.  His  face 
assumed  a  fixed  smile.  “Hello,  Gertie?  .  .  .  Well, 
how’s  the  girl?  .  .  .  Have  a  nice  vacation?  .  .  .  Well, 
that’s  fine.  .  .  .  Six  sidecars,  huh?  .  .  .  My  God!  .  .  . 
I  think  Jimmy.  .  .  .  Oh,  yea.  .  .  .  Well,  not  so  hot, 
you  know,  the  usual  boring  things— dances  and  mov¬ 
ies  and  so  on.  .  .  .  No,  nothing  exciting  like  that. 
.  .  .  No,  I  was  fed  up  as  hell  with  it  and  I  am  crazy 
for  a  glimpse  of  that  lovely  pan  of  yours.  .  .  .  Abso¬ 
lutely  I  mean  it.  .  .  .  And,  say,  how  about  the  Buddy 
Shop  for  tonight,  Gertie?  .  .  .  You  bet,  that’ll  be 
swell.  .  .  .  I’ll  be  loving  you  .  .  .  till  eight,  then.  .  .  . 

His  smile  came  off  like  a  mask  as  he  put  the  re¬ 
ceiver  on  the  hook.  He  swung  open  the  door  of  the 
booth  and  climbed  up  the  stairs  to  his  room.  His 
eyes  went  to  the  clock;  it  was  ten  to  ten.  He  bent 
over  the  letter  he  had  been  writing  and  added  hastily: 

Believe  me,  Jeanie,  I  love  you  and  I  shall  always 
love  you.  I  can’t  wait  till  I  get  your  letter,  remind¬ 
ing  me  of  your  lovely  hair,  your  perfect  eyes,  and 
YOU!  Oh,  darling,  I  love  you! 

Till  tomorrow, 

Love, 

Ted. 

He  sealed  the  letter,  addressed  it,  and  threw  it  on 
the  dresser.  He  set  the  clock  for  six-thirty,  opened 
the  windows  and  pulled  down  the  shades.  Then  he 
got  into  bed  and  pulled  up  the  blankets.  He  sighed. 
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4  MILES  UP  ! 


HOW  A  FORMER  INFORMATION  CLERK  JUMPED 
2 0,800  FEET  TO  A  NEW  RECORD 


MARIE  MCMILLIN, 
RECORD-HOLDING 
WOMAN  PARACHUTE 
JUMPER 


AVARlE  MWIUJN  WAS  ON  HER  J06  AT  THE  INFOR¬ 
MATION  COUNTER  OF  A  COUJM  BUS,  OHIO  HOTEL  WHEN- 


MARIE,  HERES  THAT 
INQUIRING  REPORTER 


WELL,  I'LL  ASK  THE  \ 
VOUNG  LADY  WHAT  1 
WOULD  WU  LIKE  TO 
DO  THATS  DIFFERENT?! 


.MARIE  IS  TERRIFIED 


GET  GOING —WE  CANT  L~ 
DISAPPOINT  TWO  THOUSAND 
^-7  PEOPLE  / - — - "" 


MARIE  MAKES  A  PERFECT  LANDING 


8RAVO 


WONDERFUL,  MARIE 
yOU'RE  A  BORN 
PARACHUTE  JUMPER, 


WHO'S  GOT 
A  CAMEL?, 


MARIE  LANDS  B  MILES  AWAY 
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CONGRATULATIONS, 
MARIE- A  FOUR- 
MILE  JUMP  MUST 
BE  A  BIG  STRAIN  / 
ON  THE  NERVES/ 


(left)  WHEN  BUSY,  STRENUOUS  days 
put  your  nerves  on  the  spot,  take  a  tip  from 
the  wire  fox  terrier  pictured  here.  Despite  his 
almost  humanly  complex  nerve  system,  he 
quickly  halts  in  the  midst  of  any  activity,  to 
relax— to  ease  his  nerves.  So  often,  we  humans 
ignore  this  instinctive  urge  to  break  nerve 
tension.  We  may  even  take  pride  in  our  will 
to  drive  on  relentlessly,  forgetting  that  tiring 
nerves  may  soon  be  jittery  nerves!  Yet  the 
welfare  of  your  nerves  is  vital  to  your  success, 
your  happiness.  Make  it  your  pleasant  rule  to 
pause  regularly  — to  LET  UP  — LIGHT  UP  A 
CAMEL.  Start  today— add  an  extra  comfort  to 
your  smoking  with  Camel’s  costlier  tobaccos. 


YES,  LONG  PARACHUTE 
JUMPS  ARE  ROUGH  ON  THE) 
NERVES,  BUT  I  DODGE  NERVE 
TENSION  BY  LETTING  UP- 
LIGHTING  UP  A 
CAMEL  WHEN¬ 
EVER  I  CAN. 

I  FIND  CAMELS 
SO  SOOTHING !) 


COSTLIER 

TOBACCOS 


CAMELS  ARE  MADE 
FROM  FINER,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 
...TURKISH  AND 
DOMESTIC 


icrup-  LfGffT  if  PA  CAMEL  f 
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Clinging  to  a  tiny  platform  600 
feet  in  the  air  puts  a  big  strain  on 
my  nerves/'says  Charles  A.  Nelson, 
steel  inspector  of  the  New  York 
Worlds  Fair.  His  rule  to  ease  nerve 
tension:  "Pause  nowand  then  — 

LET  UP- 
LIGHT  UP  A 
CAME  L" 


7> 


LIKE  SO  MANY  OTHERS  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair,  Charley  Nelson  makes  it  a  rule  to  break  the 
nervous  tension  of  crowded  days  by  pausing  every 
now  and  then  to  let  up — light  up  a  Camel.  Observe, 
on  your  visit  to  New  York’s  greatest  exposition, 
how  smoothly  everything  goes.  Also  note  how  many 
people  you  see  smoking  Camels.  There  are  dozens 
of  sights  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair — but  don’t 
spoil  the  fun  by  letting  your  nerves  get  fagged. 
Pause  now  and  then — let  up  — light  up  a  Camel  — 
the  cigarette  for  mildness,  rich  taste  — and  comfort! 


EDDIE  CANTOR— Listen  in  to  America’s 
great  comic  personality  in  a  riot  of  fun, 
music,  and  song.  On  the  air  each  Mon¬ 
day  evening  over  the  Columbia  Network. 
7:30  p  m  E.  S.  T.,  9:30  p  m  C.  S.  T., 
8:30  pm  M.  S.  T.,  7:30  p  m  P.  S.  T. 

BENNY  GOODMAN— Hear  the  one  and 
only  King  of  Swing,  and  the  world’s 
greatest  swing  band ''go  to  town”  in  a  big 
way — each  Tuesday  evening — Columbia 
Network.  9:30  pm  E.  S.  T.,  8:30  p  m 
C.S.T.,  7:30  pm  M.S.T.,  6:30  pm  P.S.T. 


THE  GREAT  “ SPIKE  AND  BALL"  ( above  right)  is  the  theme 
center  of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair — the  Trylon  and  the  Peri- 
sphere — 7000  pieces  of  steel  joined  by  a  quarter  of  a  million 
rivets.  It’s  the  trying  job  of  Inspector  Nelson  to  check  these  two 
huge  shells  at  every  vital  point.  He  says:  “I’ve  got  to  know  every 
inch  of  that  steelwork.  It’s  a  nerve-straining  job,  hanging  onto 
girders  hundreds  of  feet  up,  but  I  can’t  afford  to  get  jittery.  I 
have  to  sidestep  nerve  tension.  It’s  my  rule  to  ease  off  occasion¬ 
ally — to  let  up — light  up  a  Camel.”  (Notes  on  the  two  structures 
above:  The  great  ball  will  appear  to  be  supported  by  fountains 
concealing  the  concrete  foundation  pillars.  At  night,  the  ball 
will  seem  to  rotate — an  illusion  to  be  created  by  lighting  effects. 
The  towering  Trylon  will  be  the  Fair’s  broadcasting  tower.) 

300  FENCING  MATCHES  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  credited  to  Rosemary 
Carver,  expert  with  the  flashing  foil. 
"Fencing  drains  the  nerves,”  she 
says.  "But  I  can’t  take  chances  on  be¬ 
ing  tense,  jittery  in  the  midst  of  a  fast 
parry  or  lunge.  Through  the  day  I 
rest  my  nerves — I  let  up — light  up  a 
Camel.  I  find  Camels  soothing,  com¬ 
forting.  And  Camels  taste  so  good!” 


SMOKERS  FIND 

CAMEL'S  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS  ARE 

SOOTHING  TO  THE  NERVES 
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Editorial  Misgivings: 

This  issue  of  the  Archive  was  prepared  for  the 
press  by  John  Shinn  and  Leigh  Dimond,  candidates 
for  the  editorship  next  year.  The  make-up  of  the  last 
issue  was  the  work  of  candidates  Paul  Ader  and  Lorenz 
Eitner.  The  editor  of  the  Archive  is  selected  by  com¬ 
petitive  examination;  the  two  high  men  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  Publications  Board.  Assistant  editors  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  editor  himself  and  may  be  changed 
from  time  to  time,  as  an  observer  of  the  masthead  may 
have  noticed  during  the  past  year.  The  only  condi¬ 
tion  of  eligibility  is  association  with  the  Undergradu¬ 
ate  Writers. 

The  latter  organization  was  created  in  the  spring 
of  1936  to  preserve  the  magazine  and  improve  it  after 
the  departure  from  the  university  of  the  till-then  ed¬ 
itor  and  the  subsequent  temporary  suspension  of  pub¬ 
lication.  Its  function  at  present  is  examination  and 
criticism  of  short  stories,  or  essays,  intended  for  print¬ 
ing.  The  Undergraduate  Writers  meets  regularly  on 
alternate  Wednesday  evenings;  the  meeting  place 
varies.  Membership  is  the  privilege  of  any  person  who 
feels  himself  included  in  the  group  by  its  name. 

Not  all  manuscripts  printed  are  from  the  Under¬ 
graduate  Writers.  The  members  of  the  English  de¬ 
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partment  who  give  courses  of  creative  writing  have 
been  courteous  in  recommending  the  better  products 
of  those  courses  to  the  attention  of  the  Archive. 
Poetry,  in  particular,  seems  to  materialize  from  un¬ 
sought  sources  as  it  has  always  done.  Under  the  door, 
or  recited  at  Rinaldi’s,  or  thrust  coyly,  hesitatingly 
or  brusquely  into  editorial  hands.  A  certain  amount 
of  verse  gushes  blithely  from  those  hands  themselves. 
In  such  cases  we  should  perhaps  advertise  nonrespon¬ 
sibility  for  our  own  debts.  Book  reviews  are  written 
by  request  or  of  the  reviewers’  own  temerity.  Person¬ 
ally,  we  consider  a  good  review  a  delectable  ceuvre 
and  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  The  only  “features”  of 
the  Archive  are  the  self-assigned  contributions  of  Mr. 
Rees  and  Margolis-Dimond. 

How  the  Archive  actually  gets  oh  the  press,  and 
why  it  should,  remain  mysteries  to  the  present  editor. 
Perhaps  these  young  gentlemen  upon  one  of  whom 
the  Mantle  of  Ananias  is  to  fall  will  be  better  in¬ 
formed.  At  this  point  certain  in  authority  are  of  a 
mind  to  confiscate  our  final  issue  and  make  thereof 
a  graduation  present  to  the  Seniors.  If  such  should 
be  our  fate,  hence  forever  Leb’  Wohl! 


J  I  DIDN’T  A 
RISK  A  PENNy  TOs 
TRY  PRINCE  ALBERT 
ON  THAT 

MONEy-BACK  OFFER 

_ AND  I  SURE 

FOUND  SMOKING  < 

joy'  J 


READ  Prince  Albert’s  money- 
back  offer  (lower  left) ,  then  try 
this  pipe  treat,  knowing  that  you 
risk  nothing.  Prince  Albert  in  your 
pipe  means  EXTRA-MILD,  FULL- 
BODIED  smoking.  It’s  choice  to¬ 
bacco  -  PACKED  RIGHT.  Prince 
Albert  is  “crimp  cut.”  It  burns 
slower,  smokes  cooler,  and  cakes 
your  pipes  up  right.  The  famous 
Prince  Albert  “no-bite”  process  re¬ 
moves  harshness,  assuring  RICH, 
RIPE  TASTE  without  bite.  Get 
Prince  Albert  for  your  pipes  now! 


PIPE  FANS,  HERE’S  P.A/S  GUARANTEE! 

Smoke  20  fragrant  pipefuls  of  Prince  Albert. 
If  you  don’t  find  it  the  mellowest,  tastiest 
pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it 
to  us  at  any  time  within  a  month  from  this 
date,  and  we  will  refund  full  purchase  price, 
plus  postage.  ( Signed )  R.  J.  Reynolds  To¬ 
bacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  to¬ 
bacco  in  every  handy 
tin  of  Prince  Albert 

Copyright,  1939,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co. 
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Mildred  and  Her  Dog 

PAUL  ADER 


Once  I  knew  a  girl  named  Mildred,  which  of  course 
is  not  unusual  at  that  since  there  are  doubtless  many 
girls  named  Mildred.  But  this  Mildred  was  a  very 
unusual  girl  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view.  She 
was  quite  a  good  looking  girl,  although  petite,  and 
she  had  what  I  might  call  a  very  high  external  I.Q. 

But  aside  from  her  petiteness  and  her  beauty— she 
was  a  dark  brunette  with  lovely  brown  eyes— and  aside 
from  her  remarkable  mental  achievements,  the  most 
unusual  thing  about  Mildred  was  her  devotion  to  a 
little  dog  named,  of  all  things,  Descartes.  But  that 
only  goes  to  show  what  a  remarkable  girl  Mildred  was, 
because  she  had  evidently  been  to  a  good  college  and 
picked  up  a  deal  of  knowledge  about  philosophy  and 
art  and  history.  And  she  named  her  little  dog  Des¬ 
cartes  to  express  her  true  feelings  regarding  the  ex¬ 
treme  dualism  of  that  great  seventeenth-century 
thinker.  But  more  of  that  later  when  we  see  who 
else  comes  on  the  scene. 

It  is  none  other  than  a  young  man  named  Howard. 
Now  you  probably  know  several  people  named 
Howard  already,  but  this  Howard  is  in  no  manner 
like  them,  unless  they  are  young  men  of  medium 
height  with  very  brown  hair  and  a  good  vocabulary. 
Howard  was  slender,  too,  with  clean-cut  features  and 
a  propensity  towards  abstract  ratiocination,  if  you  get 
what  I  mean.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  Howard 
liked  better  than  an  argument,  whether  it  be  on  war 
or  peace  or  literature  or  Byron  or  Casanova  or  both. 
He  was  a  very  likable  young  man,  however,  with  an 
ingratiating  smile,  not  to  mention  a  deep,  melodious 
laugh.  But  don’t  fall  too  much  in  love  with  Howard 
here  before  you  see  his  tragic  fault,  which  is  revealed 
when  he  meets  Mildred  and  her  dog  Descartes. 

Now,  it  is  very  odd  that  Howard  hadn’t  met  Mil¬ 
dred  before.  Because  she  went  to  the  same  university 


that  he  went  to.  But  that  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  life.  He  probably  saw  her  a  hundred  times  in  four 
years,  but  she  didn’t  make  any  impression  on  him 
whatsoever,  in  college,  that  is. 

But  when  Howard  got  a  job  in  Weberton,  several 
miles  from  New  York,  and  when  he  discovered  that 
there  was  in  Weberton  someone  who  had  graduated 
from  old  B.U.,  well!  Howard  is  probably  different 
from  the  Howard  you  know,  because  he  is  a  bit  shy  at 
first.  But  to  find  one  girl  from  old  B.U.  was  too  much 
for  even  Howard,  and  he  determined  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted. 

One  afternoon  when  Howard  finished  work  at  the 
Baker  Book  and  Boat  Shop,  he  walked  hurriedly  out 
to  the  end  of  Weberton  where  he  knew  Mildred  lived. 
He  had  the  address— 945  Shadrack  Road— and  he  stood 
at  the  nearest  corner,  hesitating  a  moment  before 
going  on  to  945. 

Just  as  he  had  summoned  enough  courage  to  start 
walking  again,  he  saw  a  girl  come  out  of  945  and  a 
little  dog  ran  down  the  steps  after  her,  playing  and 
barking  at  her  heels  loudly. 

Instinctively,  Howard  stiffened.  He  waited  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  turned  and  walked  down  Melrose  Street, 
keeping  the  girl  in  sight  for  a  minute  or  so.  But 
he  soon  lost  sight  of  her  behind  some  houses.  A  short 
time  later,  when  he  had  given  up  hope  of  seeing  her 
that  day,  a  little  dog  came  flying  around  the  corner 
and  almost  tripped  him  up.  Indeed,  he  was  so  startled 
he  couldn’t  say  a  word. 

A  girl  came  on  him  suddenly,  and  she  was  laughing. 

“Oh,  dear,”  she  laughed,  “Descartes  is  so  full  of 
fun  today.” 

Howard  looked  surprised. 

“Descartes?”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  the  girl  said,  “Descartes,  my  little  dog.” 
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“Oh,”  Howard  said.  "I  see.  I  thought  Descartes 
was  a  man.” 

“He  was  a  man,”  Mildred  returned,  “up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  intellectual  point.” 

Howard  smiled. 

Mildred  suddenly  straightened. 

“But  I'm  sorry,”  she  said,  “we  haven’t  met.” 

Howard  found  his  voice.  “Oh,  yes,”  he  said  “we 
met  at  old  B.U.” 

“Why,  nol”  Mildred  exclaimed. 

“Yes,”  Howard  insisted.  “Class  of  ’38,  you  remem¬ 
ber?  I  was  once  almost  in  a  philosophy  course  with 
you.  Spinoza  under  doctor  Cranmore.” 

“Oh,  of  course,”  Mildred  said,  a  little  frown  on  her 
forehead.  “I  remember  seeing  you  around.  Your 
name  is.  .  . 

“Howard  .  .  .  Howard  Richards.” 

“Mine’s  Mildred  Neuman,”  she  extended  her  hand. 
“But  how  did  you  get  here?” 

Howard  barely  heard  the  question,  since  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  the  sensation  resulting  from  the 
touch  of  her  hand.  And  when  he  answered,  he  said: 

“Oh,  working— at  the  Baker  Book  and  Boat  Shop.” 

She  laughed. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Howard  asked. 

“Oh,  nothing.  Only  I’ve  heard  of  the  Baker  Book 
and  Boat  Shop,  but  I’ve  never  been  there.  What’s 
it  like?” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right.  I  mean,  there  are  a  lot  of  books 
around  and  at  the  same  time  there  are  a  lot  of  models 
of  boats.” 

“I  should  imagine,”  Mildred  said,  a  bit  dryly.  But 
she  cut  off  the  sarcasm  in  her  voice  with  another 
laugh,  not  wanting  to  make  him  uncomfortable. 

“Let’s  go  over  in  the  park  and  talk,”  she  said.  “This 
Baker  must  be  an  imaginative  fellow.” 

"Oh,  very.  He  combines  an  inordinate  love  for 
books  and  literature  with  an  immense  love  of  the 
sea.”  Howard  laughed. 

“What’s  funny?” 

“Oh,  nothing,”  he  said.  “Scat,  doggie— only  this 
Baker.  You’ve  never  seen  him,  but  he’s  really  a  swell 
fellow.  About  40,  I’d  say,  although  that’s  only  a  guess. 
Sanguine  and  florid,  with  a  remarkable  manner  of 
speaking.” 

“How?”  Mildred  laughed. 

“He’s  always  saying  he’s  going  to  ‘whip  out’  for  a 
‘quick  bite’  to  eat,  or  he’s  going  to  ‘whip  over’  to 
Freddie’s  for  a  ‘quick  beer,’  and  when  he  finds  some¬ 
thing  unusual  he  likes,  he  sighs  and  says,  ‘Ah,  well!’  ” 

Mildred  laughed  again.  “Go  on!” 

Howard  had  caught  himself.  “I  don’t  know  why  I’m 
telling  you  all  this,”  he  said,  “I’m  usually  not  very 
talkative  with  girls.” 

"I  like  to  hear  you  talk,”  Mildred  said.  She  laughed 
again,  watching  Descartes  playing  with  a  leaf.  “Look!” 
she  said. 

“What?” 

“Descartes.” 

Howard  smiled  weakly,  and  started  talking  about 
the  books  he’d  read  recently. 


So  Howard  and  Mildred  became  friends,  and  two 
or  three  times  a  week  he  would  come  out  to  the  park 
where  he  met  her,  and  they  would  talk  about  modern 
literature.  Howard  talked  about  Hemingway  and  John 
O’Hara.  Then  she  told  him  about  Dos  Passos,  and 
he  said: 

“You’re  a  wide  reader,  Mildred.  I  like  to  talk  to 
you.” 

She  laughed.  “We  do  have  a  lot  of  common  in¬ 
terests,  don’t  we?  But  you’re  funny,  in  a  way.  You 
read  Hemingway  and  O’Hara,  and  you  don’t  like 
beer.” 

“So  are  you,”  Howard  said.  “You  read  Dos  Passos 
and  the  New  Yorker  and  yet  like  a  stupid  little  dog 
named  Descartes.” 

“Don’t  call  Descartes  stupid,”  Mildred  said. 

“The  dog,  I  mean.  Not  exactly  stupid,  just  silly. 
Look  at  him  playing  around  there!”  Howard  laughed, 
sarcastically. 

“He’s  not  silly.  He’s  so  full  of  life.  That’s  what  I 
like  about  him.  You  know  why  I  call  him  Descartes?” 

“No,  why?” 

Because  I  object  to  the  absurd  dualism  of  Descartes, 
the  philosopher,  I  mean.  It  isn’t  right  to  say  that  a 
dog  is  merely  a  machine,  like  a  clock.  Why,  sometimes 
when  I  take  Descartes  in  my  arms,  the  dog,  I  mean, 
I  look  into  his  deep  gray  eyes  and  I  can  see  something 
there  that  I  don’t  see  when  I  look  into  the  face  of  a 
clock.” 

Howard  laughed,  and  shrugged. 

“Do  you  believe  in  the  pineal  gland?”  she  asked 
suddenly. 

Howard  was  a  bit  taken  aback.  “No,”  he  said  fi¬ 
nally,  “not  in  the  Cartesian  sense.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  Mildred  replied. 

“Well,  we  agree  there;  but.  ...”  he  trailed  off, 
thinking  how  lucky  Descartes,  the  dog,  was  to  be  in 
Mildred’s  arms  with  Mildred  looking  deep  into  his 
eyes  and  seeing  more  than  she  saw  in  the  face  of  a 
clock.  It  made  him  think  of  the  pictures  he  saw  in 
barber  shops,  advertising  tonic.  The  picture  of  a  half- 
dressed  lady  snuggling  close  to  a  tiger,  with  the  cap¬ 
tion,  “LUCKY  TIGER.”  And  then  he  thought  about 
the  word  “Lucky,”  and  how  a  young  man  had  sold  a 
slogan  to  the  Lucky  Strike  Company  for  $25,000,  and 
then  the  company  didn’t  use  the  slogan— it  was  “Be 
Happy— Go  Lucky.” 

But  before  this  degenerates  into  Joyciana,  I’d  bet¬ 
ter  get  Howard’s  mind  back  to  the  subject,  Descartes, 
or  was  it  Mildred? 

Anyway,  Howard  was  thinking  how  lovely  Mildred 
was  and  how  he  should  like  to  put  his  cheek  against 
her  brown  hair.  She  was  petite  and  lovely,  sitting 
there  beside  him.  And  he’d  found  that  he  could  hold 
her  hand  by  simply  playing  with  the  gold  ring  on  her 
finger. 

They  would  talk  about  life  and  literature  and  the 
humorous  Mr.  Baker  who  ran  Baker’s  Book  and  Boat 
Shop.  Sometimes  Howard  would  give  what  he  called 
a  “quick  imitation  of  the  inimitable  Mr.  Baker”  and 
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“whip  out”  a  few  “apt  quotes”  and  have  Mildred 
dying  from  laughter. 

Once  Mildred  said,  “You  have  real  histrionic  abil¬ 
ities,  Howard.”  And  that  made  Howard  laugh,  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  that  he  was  only  so  voluble  when  he 
was  with  her. 

“You  bring  me  out,”  Howard  said  to  her.  “I  mean, 
you  help  me  express  my  personality.” 

Mildred  wiped  her  eyes— she’d  been  laughing  so 
much  the  tears  had  come. 

"Well,”  she  said,  “I’m  glad.  You  know,  we  get  along 
awfully  well  together.” 

“Yes,”  Howard  said,  “if  it  weren’t  for  Descartes.  A 
dozen  times  I’ve  told  you,  Mildred.  Why  do  you  love 
that— that  dog  so  much?” 

“I  don’t  love  you  any  less,  Howard.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  jealous  of  Descartes,”  Howard  said. 
“But  it’s  so  stupid,  lavishing  all  your  affection  on  a 
—a  creature  like  that.” 

“Now,  don’t  talk  disparagingly  of  Descartes,  How¬ 
ard.  I  have  nothing  intellectually  in  common  with 
Descartes,  I  know.  But  I’ve  grown  to  like  him,  you 
see,  and  I  can’t  give  him  up.” 

“Well,”  Howard  said,  astonished.  “Weill”  And  he 
could  say  no  more.  He  sat  there,  arms  folded  in  front 
of  him,  staring  straight  ahead. 

“Now,  don’t  be  ridiculous,”  Mildred  said.  “Why 
didn’t  you  bring  a  copy  of  the  New  Yorker  along,  by 
the  way?” 

“Because  I  didn’t  want  that— that  dog  to  tear  it 
up,  like  he  did  last  week’s.” 

“Oh,  Howard!” 

There  was  a  stony  silence.  Every  week  Howard 
usually  brought  a  copy  of  the  New  Yorker  and  they 
almost  died  laughing  at  the  cartoons  and  the  “depart¬ 
ments.”  It  was  so  much  more  fun,  too,  laughing  with 
someone,  especially  with  Mildred,  because  she  went 
into  such  remarkable  fits  of  laughter  over  a  George 
Price  cartoon  that  Howard  had  to  put  his  arm  around 
her  to  keep  her  from  falling  off  the  bench.  Which  was 
all  very  pleasant. 

But  now  there  was  a  stony  silence.  Descartes  had 
sensed  that  something  was  amiss,  and  stood  a  few  feet 
away  from  them,  cocking  his  head  from  one  side  to 
the  other. 

“Come  here,  Descartes,”  Mildred  called,  holding  out 
her  arms  to  the  little  dog.  Descartes  came  running  up 
to  her,  and  she  held  him  close  to  her  cheek,  murmur¬ 
ing  strange  little  words. 

Howard  sprang  up  suddenly. 

“Oh,  Lord,”  he  said,  “look  at  youl  Cuddling  a  little 
dog!  What  do  you  expect  me  to  do— love  your  dog, 
too?” 

“Why  not?”  Mildred  asked. 

“Why  not!  Oh,  my  Lord,  don’t  be  silly,  Mildred.” 


“You’re  the  one  being  silly,”  Mildred  retorted.  “And 
you  know  it.” 

“I’m  not,”  Howard  returned,  a  bit  weakly.  And 
then  he  sat  down  again,  taking  the  dog  from  her 
very  tenderly.  Then  when  he  had  the  dog,  he  put 
it  down  quickly  and  said,  “Nice  doggie,  go  hunt  rab¬ 
bits!”  Shoving  Descartes  away  from  him. 

“Descartes  has  never  seen  a  rabbit,”  Mildred  said, 
acidly. 

“Well,  let  him  go  hunt  whatever  dogs  go  hunt.” 

“No,”  Mildred  said,  getting  up  and  running  to 
Descartes,  who  was  standing,  bewildered,  a  few  feet 
away.  She  brought  him  back  to  the  bench  and  sat 
down  with  Descartes  in  her  lap. 

“Well,”  Howard  said,  “well!” 

“Profound  subject,”  Mildred  said. 

“That  wasn’t  funny,”  Howard  retorted. 

“It  wasn’t  meant  to  be,”  she  snapped. 

Howard  stopped,  waiting  until  his  temper  had 
cooled. 

“Im  sorry,”  he  said,  “I’d  better  go.  We’re  getting 
on  each  other’s  nerves.” 

“Good  night,’  Mildred  said. 

“Good  night.” 

It  was  dark  anyway  and  he  had  to  get  back  down¬ 
town  for  supper  before  going  to  work  at  the  Baker 
Book  and  Boat  Shop  at  seven. 

But  before  he  left,  he  said: 

“I’m  sorry  you  have  to  let  a  dog  come  between  us. 
We  could  have  such  fun  together.” 

“I’m  sorry  you’re  so  narrow-minded.” 

Howard  reddened.  “I’m  not  narrow-minded,”  he 
said,  loudly,  “I  consider  that  an  insult.” 

“You’d  better  leave,  then.” 

“I  shan’t  go  until  you  apologize.”  He  came  back 
to  where  she  sat  and  stood  there,  waiting. 

Mildred  was  silent,  holding  Descartes  in  her  arms. 

“I  m  waiting,”  Howard  said,  a  bit  dramatically. 
“Which  is  it,  Descartes  or  me?” 

Mildred  turned  her  head  down,  kissing  the  little 

dog- 

“I’d  never  be  happy,”  she  said  to  Descartes,  “with  a 
narrow-minded  husband.  Never.” 

“So!”  Howard  said.  “So,  it’s  Descartes,  is  it?  Well,” 
he  added,  “here’s  what  I  think  of  you  and  Descartes, 
or  rather  here’s  how  much  I  care  for  you  and 
Descartes!”  And  he  snapped  his  fingers  loudly  right 
under  Mildred’s  nose.  Then  he  turned  abruptly  and 
stalked  away. 

Such  a  definite  exit  on  the  part  of  Howard  seems 
as  good  a  place  as  any  to  end  this  story  about  Mil¬ 
dred  and  her  dog,  Descartes,  although  it  isn’t  the 
end  at  all  really.  Of  course  it  is  too  bad  that  the  story 
has  to  end  on  such  a  tragic  note,  but  that  is  like  life, 
and  I  have  to  be  honest  about  things,  even  in  a  story 
like  this. 
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The  World  Theatre 


(The  action  takes  place  in  front  of  a  simple  dark 
grey  backdrop.  As  the  curtain  rises,  the  POET  stands 
at  the  right  of  the  stage  where  he  remains  until  the 
end  of  the  act.  He  wears  a  broadbrimmed  black  hat, 
a  wide  coat,  striped  trousers  and  a  flowing  necktie. 
His  hair  is  long  and  wavy  and  a  somewhat  neglected 
beard  hangs  down  from  his  chin.  Whenever  he 
speaks  he  assumes  slightly  theatrical  poses. 

Towards  the  left  stand  the  MASSES,  composed  of 
about  50  to  60  men,  all  looking  very  much  alike, 
dressed  in  striped  uniforms  like  those  worn  by  chain- 
gangs.  Throughout  the  act  every  one  of  them  keeps 
working  busily  at  something,  although  it  never  be¬ 
comes  apparent  what  they  are  working  at.) 

Man  of  the  Masses:  Look  at  that  beard! 

Another  Man:  And  that  hat! 

Others:  And  those  impossible  trousers!  .  .  .  Must 
be  crazy.  ...  I  think  it’s  an  insult.  .  .  .  It’s  down¬ 
right  obscene  .  .  .  hey,  you.  .  .  . 

The  Masses  (chorus):  Screwball! 

(Great  Commotion) 

The  Poet:  Your  howling  does  not  disturb  me  in 
the  least.  It  is  an  honour  to  be  laughed  at  by  such 
a  mob.  If  I  could  only  show  you  how  ugly,  how 
hopelessly  stupid  you  are  ...  if  I  could  hold  a  mirror 
into  your  faces  in  which  you  could  see  yourselves 
reflected,  you  would  creep  into  a  dark  corner  and  die 
of  shame.  How  you  stand  there  in  dull  indifference,  a 
wall  of  narrow  foreheads,  more  solid,  more  impene¬ 
trable  far  than  the  great  wall  of  China.  Ah,  how  I 
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hate  your  warm  stench  which  is  like  that  of  caged 
lions  in  the  circus.  Why  do  you  sit  there  eternally, 
with  bloodshot  eyeballs  fixed  on  some  useless  task, 
your  broad  backs  bent,  your  minds  asleep?  There  must 
be  some  demon  who  drives  you  and  herds  you  together 
like  frogs  in  a  muddy  pond. 

(The  Masses  have  become  silent  and  seem  to  delib¬ 
erate;  after  a  few  seconds  PUBLIC  OPINION  steps 
from  their  midst  into  the  center  of  the  stage.  She 
is  a  zvoman  of  about  thirty.  Excessive  make-up. 
Flashy  dress  composed  of  various  pieces  of  cloth  of 
very  clashing  colours.) 

Public  Opinion  (speaking  mechanically,  like  a  phon¬ 
ograph):  We  do  not  approve  of  you.  We  decree  that 
you  shave  off  your  beard  and  dress  like  all  others. 
We  decree  that  you  keep  silent  and  work. 

The  Masses  (chorus):  That’s  telling  him!  That’s 
the  way  to  handle  them!  (They  slap  each  other  on  the 
back). 

The  Poet:  What  gives  you  the  right  to  command 
me,  woman? 

Public  Opinion:  That,  which  the  masses  believe,  is 
right.  That,  of  which  the  masses  disapprove,  is 
wrong.  To  be  good  is  to  be  like  the  masses.  To  act 
virtuously  is  to  act  like  the  masses.  It  is  your  duty 
to  conform. 

The  Masses  (chorus):  Bravo! 

The  Poet:  What?  that  stupid  pack  should  dictate 
my  conduct?  Those  idiots  want  to  teach  me  morals? 
My  judgment  is  worth  more  than  any  majority 
vote.  .  .  . 

Public  Opinion:  Where  thousand  voices  cry  Yes, 
what  matters  a  single  No? 

The  Poet:  It  matters  everything  to  me!  The 
masses  are  an  omnivorous  animal,  chewing  and  digest¬ 
ing  and  equalizing  everything.  But  they  shall  not 
devour  me.  I  wish  to  be  a  comet  among  fixed  stars, 
trailing  fire  through  the  darkness  of  the  universe,  far 
from  burnt-out  moons  and  planets  and  free  from  the 
forces  that  bind  them  into  systems. 

Public  Opinion:  Comets  are  loose  swarms  of  me¬ 
teors,  splendid  illusions,  commercially  useless,  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  any  well-policed  universe.  Who  could  com¬ 
pare  them  to  those  respectable,  substantial  planets 
which  move  slowly  but  always  on  schedule  and  from 
millennium  to  millennium  become  more  perfectly 
round,  more  polished  by  constant  rotation.  We  can¬ 
not  tolerate  comets  in  our  solar  system.  We  must 
destroy  them.  Powerful  are  our  means. 

(Murmur  of  applause.  Public  Opinion  disappears 
among  the  masses.  There  is  a  muffed  rolling  of  drums 
behind  the  scene.  Shouts  of:  Leader!  Leader!  ...  The 
THREE  LEADERS,  armed  with  tomahawks  but  in 
all  other  respects  looking  exactly  like  the  other  men 
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in  the  masses,  step  into  the  foreground  and  begi?i 
their  war-dance.) 

The  Three  Leaders  (sing): 

We  are  the  men  of  destiny, 

Makers  of  history. 

We  turn  the  wheel  of  progress! 

(The  drums  sound  louder) 

The  Poet:  Stop  your  childish  dance  and  tell  me 
who  you  are! 

The  Three  Leaders:  We  are  the  builders  of  cities, 
roads,  ships,  and  harbours,  we  organize  armies, 
churches,  industries,  we  dictate  arts  and  letters— all 
to  satisfy  the  ever-hungry  masses.  And  if  this  does 
not  satisfy  them  we  feed  them  ideals  and  a  philosophy 
of  life. 

On  the  volcano  we  dance  a  metaphysical  fandango. 

Hard  is  our  lot,  dangerous  our  life,  but  the  future 
will  bring  rich  rewards:  in  all  the  history  books  we 
will  be  immortalized  from  page  470  to  page  484.  Yes, 
we  are  the  servants  of  the  masses,  of  that  tyrannical, 
stupid  beast— why  is  this  servitude  so  sweet?  With 
Public  Opinion  we  live  in  delightful  intimacy,  al¬ 
though  sometimes,  we  must  confess,  she  gives  us  a 
frightful  thrashing. 

For  you  we  have  a  word  of  warning.  The  masses 
are  a  living  organism  bound  by  eternal  laws.  Only 
within  this  organism  does  the  individual  have  any 
meaning,  without  it  he  is  no  longer  human  but  a 
useless  piece  of  flesh.  You  stand  without  the  masses 
and  they  have  judged  you  a  dangerous,  subversive 
element.  Whoever  is  not  for  us  is  our  foe.  The  masses 
speak  the  judgment  and  we  execute  it  with  our  mighty 
battle  ax. 

So  beware! 

(There  is  a  tremendous  uproar  of  applause) 

The  Poet  (very  nervously):  I  see  plainly  that  these 
leaders  are  only  slaves  of  the  mob,  yet  the  mob  makes 
them  strong.  Oh,  how  I  dread  their  terrible  muscles 
and  crude  shouts.  My  body  is  so  weak  and  my  courage 
even  weaker.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  die  as  martyr 
if  the  cruel  executioner  only  guaranteed  you  an  easy, 
painless  death.  But  these  men  seem  as  ferocious  as 
beasts.  If  for  a  moment  only  thoughts  could  kill,  I 
would  think  them  at  once  into  hell  and  damnation. 
But  unfortunately  my  subtlest  reasonings  are  power¬ 
less  against  their  battle  axes,  and  my  hands  are  too 
weak  to  defend  me  and  fit  only  to  hold  the  pencil. 
Ah,  knowledge  is  weakness,  ignorance  power. 

(At  this  moment,  the  PROFESSOR  steps  from 
among  the  masses  into  the  center  of  the  stage.  He 
resembles  all  other  men  in  the  masses  exactly  except 
for  a  little  academical  cap  which  he  wears  and  a 
yardstick  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  He  speaks 
pompously  but  rather  in  distinctly.) 

The  Professor:  Young  Gentleman!  It  pains  me 
greatly  to  see  you  misbehave  in  such  a  foolish  manner. 
But  I  am  a  master  of  the  art  of  moulding  people  and 
venture  to  say  that  in  five  easy  lessons  I  can  show 
you  the  way  that  leads  from  youthful  exhibitionism  to 
sober,  serious  living.  It  is  the  aim  of  education  to 
reduce  this  human  chaos  to  beautiful  uniformity,  to 


raise  the  masses  to  a  certain  level,  not  too  high  but 
eminently  useful,  to  cut  off  here  and  add  on  there 
and  thus  produce  a  race  of  well-behaved  young  men 
who  part  their  hair  exactly  in  the  middle  and  wear 
the  proper  clothes  on  Sunday  and  only  think  those 
thoughts  that  are  prescribed  by  us  for  all  young  gen¬ 
tlemen.  We  call  that  intellectual  democracy.  For 
only  among  the  masses  does  man  find  salvation.  And 
therefore  I  most  seriously  urge  you  to  reconsider  your 
conduct  and,  above  all,  to  shave  your  stupid  beard 
off,  lest  I  should  be  forced  to  give  you  the  grade  F  or 
worse  in  deportment. 

The  Poet:  Save  your  Procrustean  Bed  of  education 
for  the  masses  and  let  me  in  peace.  There  can  be  no 
democracy  in  matters  intellectual.  Reduction  or  ele¬ 
vation  of  all  minds  to  one  common  level  seems  to 
me  the  worst  slavery;  intellectual  freedom  is  the  un¬ 
hampered  development  of  individual  minds,  each  in 
its  peculiar  direction. 

(Exit  Professor.  The  PRIEST  steps  from  among 
the  masses  i?ito  the  center  of  the  stage.  He,  too,  looks 
exactly  like  the  other  men  in  the  masses,  except  for  a 
little  white  collar  which  he  wears  over  his  striped  uni¬ 
form  and  a  broadbrimmed  black  hat.  He  speaks  in 
a  loud,  somewhat  tremulous  voice.) 

The  Priest:  I  am  the  shepherd  of  this  flock  and  the 
Lord  hath  set  me  over  these  sheep  lest  they  stray  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  path,  for  they,  as  all  good 
men,  are  blind  and  poor  in  spirit  and  need  a  hand 
to  guide  them  through  the  darkness  of  this  vale  of 
tears.  Thus  I  defend  them  against  the  Evil  One  and 
the  wolves  that  are  lurking  in  the  night.  You,  I  see 
clearly,  are  lost  forever  and  a  danger  and  temptation 
to  my  sheep.  I  can  see  no  other  way  of  protecting 
them  against  you  than  to  send  you  to  the  devil. 

Satanas,  evil  but  convenient  spirit,  Satanas  appear! 

(There  is  a  faint,  obviously  artificial  thunder  back- 
stage.  A  smell  of  sulphur  spreads  slowly.  The  DEVIL 
enters  from  the  right.  He  is  a  presentable,  somewhat 
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darkskinned  man  of  about  thirty ,  dressed  very  neatly 
but  not  elegantly.) 

The  Masses  (chorus):  Hurray!  The  Devil  has  got 
him! 

The  Priest:  So  shall  it  be  with  all  those  who  do 
not  fear  the  Lord.  It  payeth  to  believe  in  Him. 

The  Masses  (chant):  A-men.  .  .  . 

The  Devil  (to  the  Poet):  Friend!  Don't  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  such  a  civilized  devil.  The  world  today  is  so 
enlightened  that  the  devil  would  be  flatly  ignored 
unless  he  presented  himself  in  pressed  trousers  and  a 
clean  Arrow  shirt.  I  would  prefer  my  old-fashioned 
tail  and  horns  but  the  rational  clergy  forbid  such 
medievalisms. 

But  I  have  come  not  to  sentimentalize  about  old 
times  but  to  give  you  good  advice.  I  sympathize  with 
you,  my  friend;  these  masses  smell  rather  unpleasant 
and  they  are  really  more  stupid  than  you  think.  People 
who,  like  you  and  me,  stand  high  above  them  in  cul¬ 
ture  and  refinement  find  it  difficult  to  tolerate  their 
crude  ways.  Yet  you  must  not  underestimate  their 
power.  I  as  devil  can  assure  you  that  they  can  make 
life  on  this  earth  a  hell  which  rivals  anything  that  I 
can  offer  in  my  subterranean  realms.  Life  is  so  short. 
Of  sixty  years  you  sleep  away  at  least  twenty,  ten 
years  it  rains,  the  school  steals  you  another  ten  years, 
five  years  you  will  be  sick,  another  five  years  in  bad 
humor,  thus,  at  best  ten  happy  years  remain,  and  these 
ten  years  your  neighbour  will  sour  if  he  can.  It  pays  to 
live  in  peace  with  the  world.  You  hate  the  cowardice 
of  conformity  and  want  to  live  in  bold  independence. 
But,  confidentially,  I  tried  that  once  myself,  long  ago, 
and  it  has  made  me  what  I  am  now:  a  poor  devil  in 
the  service  of  the  clergy.  You  think  that  you  can 
ignore  the  mob  and  live  according  to  your  own  taste 
because  men  like  Byron  did  it  and  are  now  praised  by 
the  sons  of  those  who  persecuted  them.  I  knew 
Byron  very  well  and  can  assure  you  that  he  did  not 
enjoy  his  role  and  often  longed  for  bourgeois  respecta¬ 
bility.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  delightful  scan¬ 
dals  that  he  so  cleverly  stirred  among  the  plebeians,  he 
would  have  silently  joined  their  ranks.  You  search  for 
truths,  yet  these  truths  might  at  the  end  turn  out  to  be 
hideous  and  disagreeable,  much  less  pleasant  than  the 
friendship  of  Public  Opinion  there.  Why  don’t  you 
take  her  hand?  Though  she  looks  somewhat  worn 
by  too  much  use,  those  who  know  her  best  say  that 
her  caresses  are  still  sweeter  far  than  those  of  any 
other  woman. 

The  task  that  you  have  set  yourself  is  laudable  but 
perhaps  unwise.  Cold  winds  blow  in  the  heights, 


the  air  is  thin  and  the  darkness  frightful,  therefore 
men  huddle  together  in  low  and  sheltered  spots  and 
keep  each  other  warm.  You  should  not  underesti¬ 
mate  that  certain  animal  warmth,  that  stable  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  they  live.  You  do  not  know  how  com¬ 
fortable  it  is  to  wear  embroidered  slippers  on  your 
feet  and  sit  in  the  deep  easychair  reading  the  evening 
paper  after  supper  while  your  wife  is  washing  dishes 
in  the  kitchen.  It  is  so  nice  to  be  respectable,  to 
know  that  when  you  die  all  the  good  men  of  your 
community  will  stand  around  the  open  grave  and 
count  the  funeral  wreaths  and  listen  to  the  parson 
preaching  a  touching  sermon  about  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  which  steadily  you  traveled. 

And  all  these  wonderful  things  are  so  easily  ob¬ 
tained:  you  do  not  even  have  to  give  up  your  convic¬ 
tions.  Just  shave  your  beard  off  and  dress  as  others 
do,  and  perhaps  write  sometimes  something  edifying 
for  the  preacher  or  something  patriotic  for  the  lead¬ 
ers.  And  the  idle  hours  that  remain  you  can  devote  to 
some  useful,  scholarly  research,  perhaps  the  history  of 
underwear  throughout  the  ages.  But  underneath  it 
all  you  may  remain  as  you  are  now,  and  hold  the 
masses  in  bitter  contempt. 

7’he  Poet:  Lucifer!  Light-bringer!  I  see  my  error 
now.  To  the  masses  I  dedicate  my  stomach,  my  soul 
remains  free. 

(Public  Opinion  advances  from  the  Masses  toiuards 
the  Poet,  the  Poet  gives  her  his  hand.  Tremendous 
applause  in  the  Masses.) 

Man  in  the  Masses:  The  devil  has  converted  him! 

The  Masses  (chorus):  Hallelujah! 

Poet  to  the  Devil  (whispering):  The  joke  is  on  the 
masses. 

Devil:  The  joke  is  on  you. 

(Exit  Devil) 

( Several  Barbers  advance  and  begm  to  cut  off  the 
Poets  beard  with  enormous  scissors,  others  take  off  his 
hat,  coat  and  trousers.  It  becomes  apparent  that 
under  his  coat  the  Poet  wears  a  striped  uniform,  just 
as  all  the  other  men  in  the  masses.  Without  beard 
a?id  in  this  uniform  he  is  undistinguishable  from  the 
rest.  Under  continuous  applause,  Public  Opinion 
leads  him  into  the  masses,  where  both  disappear.  The 
applause  dies.  Everyone  returns  to  his  work.) 

Man  in  the  Masses:  You  and  I  are  stupid  oxen— 
but  give  me  any  one  of  those  so-called  geniuses  and 
take  off  his  cloak  and  beard  and  hat  and  what  will 
you  find?— a  brother! 

(Both  laugh  loudly.) 

(CURTAIN) 
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Death  Offstage 

R.  N.  MEGAW 


“You  see,  Comrade— just  what  is  your  name  again? 
Oh,  yes—  Butch.  Well,  Butch,  I’ve  been  in  a  frightful 
mess,  and  my  nerves  are  shattered  completely.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I’ll  have  another  short  Scotch,  if  you  don’t  mind 
—as  I  said  two  drinks  ago,  there’s  nothing  like  Scotch 
to  stiffen  the  lower  lip,  give  the  spine  a  warm  glow, 
and  generally  tone  up— or  was  that  three  drinks  ago? 
My  memory  is  abominable.  Butch.  Well,  this  stew 
I  was  in  was  about  a  murder.  It  was  a  beastly  long 
trial,  and  in  the  end,  the  young  fellow  involved,  an 
awfully  nice  chap— say,  Comrade,  we  have  a  little  time 
on  our  respective  hands.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  whole 
story?  Fine. 

“As  it  happens,  Butch,  I  am  engaged  in  a  fairly 
honorable  and  strictly  honest  pursuit— probably  a 
weakness  caused  by  an  inferior  upbringing,  Butch. 
A  little  while  ago  I  was  in  a  traveling  stage  show  as 
a  hypnotist.  Yes,  Comrade,  a  man  that  puts  people  to 
sleep  and  stuff.  I  call  up  several  people  from  the 
crowd  and  make  them  look  foolish,  to  the  immense 
amusement  of  the  rest  of  the  highly  intelligent  audi¬ 
ence.  Also  in  the  act  were  some  acrobats,  a  Mexican 
named  Andre  Gomez,  who  had  some  trained  dogs, 
and  this  young  man,  Fred  Lanson,  who  danced  with 
his  wife,  Joan.  She  was  very  beautiful,  Comrade,  very 
beautiful.  Almost  everyone  that  met  her  fell  in  love 
with  her  instantly.  Joan  adored  Fred,  and  would  never 
seriously  consider  other  men,  even  men  who  were 
better  looking,  wealthier,  loved  her  as  much  as  Fred. 
But  she  was  beautiful,  and  loved  attention.  She  flirted 
from  habit,  and,  as  the  True-Confession  stories  say, 
she  led  them  on  till  their  hearts  were  broken.  She  was 
—well,  I  wouldn’t  call  her  exactly  that,  Butch— she 
was  just  a  trifle  coquettish  by  nature.  As  it  turned 
out,  though  the  gods  eventually  repaid  her  for  all  the 
misery  and  agony  she  had  caused,  repaid  her  brutally, 
cruelly.  She  was  found  dead  by  a  call  boy  in  her 
dressing  room  about  a  month  ago,  with  Fred  standing 
over  her,  with  the  traditional  smoking  gun  in  his 
hand.  He  was  looking  dazed,  could  not  explain  his 
presence  or  that  of  the  gun.  It  had  happened  in  be¬ 
tween  acts,  just  as  the  acrobats  were  coming  off,  and  I 
was  going  on. 

“The  poor  kid  was  taken  off  by  the  police,  crying 
like  a  baby.  It  seems  he  was  just  beginning  to  realize 
that  she  was  gone  for  good.  Yes,  Butch,  I  guess  it  was 
his  first  job.  We’ll  see,  Butch.  I  had  very  few  minutes 
to  spare  after  the  show,  but  I  offered  to  defend  him 
at  the  trial.  You  see.  Comrade,  I’m  really  a  lawyer, 
but  this  position  as  a  hypnotist  feeds  me,  which  is 
more  than  I  can  say  for  the  law.  That’s  the  trouble 
with  the  professions  today— too  crowded.  Why,  I  know 
a  man— well,  I  better  remain  with  the  story. 

"Fred  was  glad  to  let  me  do  it.  and  he  thanked  me 


profusely,  but  I  could  see  life  didn’t  hold  very  much 
for  him  any  more.  I  knew  he  didn’t  do  it,  and  I  started 
to  work  on  possible  suspects.  They  narrowed  down 
to  one  man— the  dog  trainer.  He  was  a  rather  uncouth 
fellow,  rather  like  you,  Butch— don’t  mention  it,  pal— 
but  somehow  or  other,  I  didn’t  like  him.  And  he’d 
been  in  love  with  Joan,  too.  He’d  taken  the  come¬ 
down  pretty  hard,  much  harder  than  the  others.  For 
several  weeks  once,  he  and  Joan  hadn’t  been  talking 
to  each  other.  I  questioned  him  subtly,  but  his  an¬ 
swers  were  carefully  put,  as  if  he  were  on  guard. 
I  asked  him  to  appear  at  the  trial,  as  I  might  need 
someone  to  testify  to  Fred’s  good  character.  He  said 
he’d  be  only  too  glad  to  be  there. 

“The  evidence  was  stacked  up  against  the  boy,  and 
the  police  had  not  bothered  to  investigate  other  sus¬ 
pects.  I  found  out  after  the  trial,  though,  that  one 
certain  sergeant  suspected  me  for  a  while.  He  thought 
I  might  have  hypnotized  the  boy,  given  him  the  gun, 
and  told  him  to  shoot  her.  My  motive— thwarted  love. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Butch,  I  had  been  in  love  with 
the  girl,  madly.  A  fellow  couldn’t  help  it.  She  was 
beautiful,  damn  it,  and  her  eyes  were  like  sparkles  in 
a  still  stream.  But  as  for  the  rest.  Comrade,  it  can’t  be 
done.  Even  in  hypnosis  a  man  can’t  be  made  to  violate 
his  fundamental  moral  code.  If  a  hypnotist  tries  it, 
the  subject  always  awakens  from  the  trance.  You  can 
make  him  lie,  maybe  steal,  but  murder— not  a  chance! 

“Getting  back  to  the  Mexican  dog-trainer,  I  de¬ 
cided  that  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  I’d  hypno¬ 
tize  him  in  the  witness  chair  and  force  him  to  tell  the 
truth— whether  or  not  he  killed  the  girl.  It  would  be 
entirely  illegal,  but  law  doesn’t  mean  terribly  much 
to  me  any  more.  It  might  cause  a  mistrial  if  it  were 
discovered,  and  a  postponement,  and  maybe  some 
clever  detective  could  solve  the  case— maybe.  To  make 
sure  of  its  discovery,  I  told  the  newshounds  of  my 
intentions,  making  them  promise  first  that  they  would 
not  disclose  them  before  or  during  the  trial.  What¬ 
ever  happened,  though,  it  would  be  sure  to  be  spread 
magnificently  over  every  newspaper  in  the  vicinity. 
You  have  some  clippings,  Butch?  You  must  show  them 
to  me  some  time. 

“The  trial  was  fast-moving.  The  prosecution 
brought  affidavits  showing  Fred  had  bought  the  gun. 
Ballistics  experts  testified  that  the  gun  Fred  was 
holding  was  the  murder  weapon.  The  call  boy,  and 
many  others  from  the  theatre  retold  the  discovery  of 
the  body,  with  the  accused  standing  over  it.  The  D.A. 
explained  that  Fred  was  insanely  jealous,  knew  of 
Joan’s  flirtations  with  other  men,  brought  more  wit¬ 
nesses  to  testify  about  various  flirtations.  It  looked 
like  an  open-and-shut  case,  and  my  defense  was  rather 
weak.  I  had  Fred  testify  that  the  gun  was  for  protec- 
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tion  against  thieves,  since  road  companies  carry  their 
valuables  with  them,  sleeping  in  cheap  hotels,  travel¬ 
ing  overnight  in  Pullmans— no,  Butch,  there’s  not 
much  money  in  the  stage  business.  Enough  to  attract 
the  smaller  fry— you  know  the  type. 

“After  a  few  other  people  had  told  what  a  quiet, 
nice  boy  Fred  was,  I  called  on  Andre  Gomez.  He  an¬ 
swered  my  preliminary  questions  about  Fred  calmly, 
crisply.  I  started  a  subtle  twisting  of  questions,  was 
warned  by  the  court  that  the  witness  was  not  on  trial. 
Andre  saw  I  suspected  him,  was  trying  to  trick  him. 
He  flushed  angrily.  And  then  I  did  it.  Without  the 
usual  hocus-pocus,  I  merely  started  talking  vaguely 
about  murder  and  death,  staring  right  into  his  eyes. 
Now  and  then  I  asked  a  question,  just  to  appease  the 
judge,  who  was  amazed  by  my  queer  behavior.  He 
weakened.  His  hands  were  limp  on  the  chair  arm. 
Slowly,  casually,  I  asked,  ‘Andre  Gomez,  did  you  kill 
Joan  Lanson?’  The  court  was  in  utter  confusion,  and 
the  magistrate  pounded  for  quiet,  screaming  some 
angry  remark  at  me  that  I  couldn’t  hear.  I  bent  closer 
to  Andre.  ‘Shout  out  loud.  Did  you  kill  Joan  Lanson?’ 

“And  he  yelled,  high  above  the  noise  of  the  crowd. 
‘No,  I  did  not!’ 

“I  slapped  my  hands  under  his  eyes,  turned  and 
sank,  obviously  defeated  in  my  chair.  He  couldn’t 
have  lied  in  a  hypnotic  state.  And  he  wasn’t  pretend¬ 
ing;  I  was  too  expert  in  the  art  to  be  tricked.  Andre 
was  innocent.  The  newspaper  men  raced  for  phones 
to  tell  the  news  that  Fred  was  to  die.  The  judge 
cleared  the  court,  reprimanded  me  severely.  He  told 
me— no,  I  don’t  believe  I  know  that  judge,  Butch.  He 
is?  This  one  isn’t  too  nice,  either—. 

“When  the  foreman  read  the  verdict,  ‘Guilty,’  Fred 
just  stood  there,  pallid,  shaking.  I  moved  close  to  him, 
mumbled  a  few  words.  He  smiled,  ‘It  doesn’t  matter— 
not  in  the  least.’ 


“And  when  the  judge  asked  him  if  he  had  anything 
to  say  before  sentence  was  passed,  he  confessed.  Not 
a  chance  of  a  new  trial  now.  In  a  few  clear  words  he 
openly  admitted  his  guilt.  He  turned,  shook  hands 
with  me  again,  strode  away  with  a  guard  on  either 
side. 

“Human  nature  is  a  funny  thing,  Comrade.  Those 
you  would  swear  were  fine  and  noble  are  really  cold 
and  cruel.  Those  people  you  are  most  sure  are  good, 
trustworthy,  and  loyal,  may  steal  your  money,  your 
food,  your  heart,  and  laugh  in  your  face.  And  those 
that  look  hard-hearted  are  often  soft  as  jelly  inside. 
Maybe  that  explains  it,  but  at  any  rate,  deep  inside 
I  felt  a  trifle  remorseful,  and  penitent,  maybe. 

“No,  I  doubt  if  you’ll  ever  feel  that  way.  Butch. 
Don’t  worry  about  it,  though— sometimes  it  happens 
to  the  strongest  of  us. 

“He  had  shaken  hands  with  me,  thanked  me  for 
my  trouble,  a  boy  who  was  going  to  die  for  a  crime 
he  never  committed— my  crime.  I  had  shot  her  under 
his  very  eyes,  mesmerized  him,  given  him  the  gun, 
told  him  to  forget  everything.  He  never  knew  after¬ 
ward  that  the  man  supposedly  fighting  for  his  life 
had  killed  his  wife.  He  hadn’t  the  faintest  suspicion 
that  when -I  deliberately  proved  Andre’s  innocence, 
I  killed  him,  too,  just  as  surely  as  if  I  had  plunged 
a  knife  in  his  back.  What  was  worse,  I  realized,  was 
when  I  had  pretended  to  comfort  him  after  the  trial, 
and  had  instead  hypnotized  him  again,  forced  him  to 
make  a  false  confession. 

“Yes,  Comrade,  I  felt  considerable  pangs  of  re¬ 
morse.  But  what  has  been  done  is  done,  and  so  maybe 
it’s  best  to  forget  the  whole  thing.  Don’t  you  think 
so,  Butch? 

“Waiter!  Waiter!  Oh,  Waiter,  bring  me  another 
bottle,  like  a  good  fellow,  will  you?  And,  say,  can  you 
dispose  of  this  sleeping  beauty  for  me?  Yes,  Butch— he 
passed  out  on  me  over  an  hour  ago.” 


And  Spring  Comes  Slowly 

HARRY  DUNCAN 


Spring  sun,  they  come  out  of  houses, 

The  stinging  sun  on  their  scaled  eyes. 

Their  mealy  flesh  massaged  by  the  sunwarmth: 

And  numbly  the  drained  dugs  of  women 
Feel  slow  ferment  from  its  nimble  fingers 
And  fermenting  slowly  cancel  numbers: 


The  children  with  their  soot-stained  faces, 
Slow  to  sprout,  the  child  folded  under, 
Delicate  the  sun  sifts  through  the  children: 

And  men  are  as  quick  to  sop  the  season; 
Bitterness  drawn  from  many  sobbings 
Dilutes,  rinsed  with  willing,  made  manly: 


The  houses  lie  open  like  unwashed  wounds, 
The  corners  of  houses  scab-encrusted; 

The  wind  sours  washing  the  houses. 
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Pacific  Ports  III 


JAMES  J.  J1ALS  EM  A 


Manila 


Manila  is  the  trade  name  for  a  species  of  hemp  and 
a  variety  of  envelope.  It  is  also  the  name  of  the  oldest 
seaport  in  the  Orient,1  and  therefore  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  ill-planned  of  the  Pacific  coastal  cities. 

It  is,  the  terminus  of  the  three-week  trip  across  the 
wide  Pacific,  whose  route  has  touched  at  Honolulu, 
Yokohama,  Shanghai,  and 
Hongkong,  for  reasons  more 
determined  by  possibilities  of 
cargo  than  shortness  of  dis¬ 
tance.  A  day  or  two  before, 
the  traveler  first  finds  the  salt- 
shaker  a  gummy  mass,  beads 
of  water  on  the  outside  of  his 
glass,  and  huge  fleecy  clouds 
in  the  sky.  He  has  entered  the 
tropics  and  he  knows  it. 

Anyone  who  arrived  in  Ma¬ 
nila  in  a  woolen  suit  would 
soon  leave  in  a  strait  jacket, 
for  Manila  is  really  hot.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  an  American  summer, 
of  course,  and  not  unbearable, 
for  houses  and  clothes  are  de¬ 
signed  for  the  prevailing  tem¬ 
peratures,  but  a  steady  365- 
day  procession  of  85°  and  95° 
maximums  amidst  a  high 
humidity  is  hot. 

White-duck  is  the  rule,  but 
sun  helmets  and  spine  pads 
are  left  to  the  more  imagina¬ 
tive  British.  The  Americans 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  tropics 
that  they  did  not  realize  the 
lethal  power  of  the  tropical 
sun,  and  they  never  have,  for 
that  matter,  since  no  white 
man  has  ever  died  of  sunstroke  in  the  Philippines. 

While  friend  tourist  sweats  on  the  huge  covered 
concrete  pier  getting  his  belongings  past  the  extremely 
minute  examinations  of  the  local  customs  the  wise 
resident  calls  his  chauffeur  (whom  he  hires  for  $25 
a  month)  and  drives  to  the  Manila  hotel  for  a  drink 
in  the  cool  lobby;  perhaps  two  or  three  long  cold 
ones,  before  returning  to  the  waterfront  boulevard 
to  retrieve  his  luggage. 

From  the  pier  itself  can  be  seen  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  old  and  new  that  characterize  Manila.  Here  the 
square  modernistic  concrete  warehouses  and  offices  of 
the  man-made  port  area  (dredged  from  Manila  Bav 

1  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Honolulu.  San  Francisco 
these  were  villages  a  hundred  years  ago. 


twenty  years  ago)  border  the  mossy  gates  of  In- 
tramuros,  the  walled  city  built  by  Spain  in  1595  as  a 
protection  against  marauding  pirates,  Chinese,  Dutch, 
and  Moro. 

Manila  was  a  thriving  Mohammedan  outpost  in  the 
days  before  the  Spanish  conquest.  In  1572  it  was  made 
a  city  by  Magellan  and  during 
the  period  of  union  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  it  was  the 
capital  of  a  colonial  empire 
that  extended  from  India  to 
China.  Although  not  more 
than  a  thousand  Spaniards 
ever  lived  in  the  town  it  was 
of  great  strategic  importance 
and  by  1600  energetic  gov- 
ernors-general  had  surrounded 
a  large  part  of  it  with  a  high 
stone  wall  and  a  moat. 
Though  the  moat  has  been 
drained  in  the  interests  of  san¬ 
itation,  the  walls  remain  to 
make  this  part  of  Manila  the 
most  medieval  metropolis  un¬ 
der  the  American  flag. 

Intramuros,  “between  the 
walls,”  is  full  of  huge  old 
churches,  narrow  alleys,  dress 
shops,  government  bureaus, 
and  Chinese  furniture  makers 
who  can  duplicate  any  an¬ 
tique,  even  to  the  wormholes. 
There  is  a  fort  complete  with 
damp  dungeons  which  might 
have  made  a  fine  location  for 
a  motion  picture  if  the  United 
Stales  Army  had  not  scrubbed 
the  place  bare  of  romance. 

Since  the  American  occupation  the  city  has  spread 
beyond  the  walls  for  miles  in  every  direction.  The 
growth  was  planned  but  the  plan  was  not  followed, 
and  many  parts  of  the  city  “just  grew”  like  Topsy. 
There  is  no  “compound”  or  purely  white  part  of 
town;  most  of  the  newer  homes  lie  seven  miles  out  in 
suburbs  planned  by  astute  California-trained  real  es¬ 
tate  men,  hard  by  tire  grass  shacks  and  rice  paddies 
which  they  have  partly  replaced.  In  Manila  everything 
is  haphazard. 

Democratic  home  rule  has  not  been  conspicuous 
for  its  success  within  the  city  limits,  largely  because 
Filipinos  are  as  good  at  imitating  as  the  Japanese. 
The  city  fathers  dispense  patronage  and  good-will  to 
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the  "right  people”  just  as  easil)  in  Manila  as  the)  do 
in  Chicago  or  Si.  Louis  or  Atlanta.  Drivers  of  the 
horse-drawn  oiromatas  quash  am  move  to  make  them 
subject  to  licensing,  and  the  ever- increasing  fleet  ol 
Willy>  taxi'  at  2;,  cents  per  mile  find  it  cheaper  to 
e  vade  trallic  regulations  than  to  pav  fines.  Vice  is 
fait  lv  well  controlled  within  the  citv  limits,  but  in 
1  he  suburbs  scores  of  cheap  roadside  bars  and  their 
adjoining  "hotels  loot  the  unwarv  sailors  of  the 
Asiatic  licet. 

Americans  have  planted  their  veneer  of  civilization 
just  as  firml)  as  the  Spaniards,  and  at  ten  times  the 
pace.  Friend  tourist,  if  he  hasn’t  wilted  from  the  heat 
or  been  fleeced  bv  His  taxi  driver,  can  buy  any  Ameri¬ 


can  product  from  a  Cadillac  to  shaving  cream  on 
the  narrow  Escolla  in  modern  stores;  can  get  a  real 
ice  cream  soda  at  a  drug  store;  can  see  the  very  latest 
Hollvwood  ellusion  at  any  one  of  eight  ultra-modern 
mov  ie  palaces;  can  sleep  in  an  air-conditioned  hotel; 
can  take  a  llier  on  the  highly  speculative  gold-mining 
share-market;  can  telephone  home  or  even  take  a 
Clipper  should  he  get  home-sick.  But  Manila  is  far 
front  being  an  American,  a  Spanish,  a  Chinese,  or 
even  a  Malay  city;  it  is  all  of  these  taken  together, 
shaken  v  iolently  with  doses  of  mossy  age  and  shining 
newness,  sprinkled  with  a  top  layer  of  sugar-rich  Fili¬ 
pino  and  European  businessmen,  and  laid  down  in  a 
swamp  on  the  finest  harbor  in  the  entire  Orient. 


All  Day  Long 

KIFEIN  HAYES 


Verweile  dock 

Yea  now,  face  me  moment;  let  me  see  thy  face 
Eliott  hast  confronted  me,  turn  not  away 
Thou  art  beginning— thou  sayest— a  new  day 
Regard  me,  moment!  Catch  upon  my  voice 
With  quick  ear-twitching!  At  this  once  employ 
New  modes  of  hesitance,  here  and  now,  foy 
Stay! 

The  sun  beads  .  .  .  gives  no  sign  .  .  .  no  relief 

Moment,  you  move  more  leisurely  ’neath  noon 
Puffed  with  light  whiffs  of  April  you  hardly  stir 
Yet,  as  blown  down-of-dust  you  are  not  there 
There  where  1  clasp  my  hand,  and  still  unknown 
Your  fleeing  face  floats  not  to  grasp  on  air  .  .  . 

I  have  you!  .  .  . 

Had  you. 

Where? 

Lente  nnctis  equi 

You  die  deceptively  within  my  hands 
Moment  now  no  longer  moved  on  winds 
But  fading  with  unfixed  colours  on  the  sands 
Insubstantial  jelly-fish,  your  extremity  wounds 
Stings  fingers  of  blunt  mind 
Which  nowhere  find 

Probing  or  grasping,  blind  and  led  by  blind.  .  .  . 


THE  SECRET  of  Chesterfield’s 
milder  better  taste... Me  reason 
why  they  give  you  more  smok¬ 
ing  pleasure  ...  is  the  right 
combination  of  the  world’s  best 
cigarette  tobaccos  rolled  in  pure 
cigarette  paper  .  .  .  the  blend 
that  can’t  be  copied. 
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BOOKS 


I  Like  America  by  Granville  Hicks.  Modern  Age 
Books.  Inc.  New  York. 

In  the  Prologue  to  I  Like  America,  Granville  Hicks 
savs: 

This  is  a  book  about  America.  It  is  not  a  report  on 
a  special  tour  of  investigation.  It  is  not  the  outcome  of 
scholarlv  researches.  It  is  not  even  the  impression  of 
an  extensive  traveler.  It  is  merely  a  statement  by  a 
middle-class  American,  based  on  what  he  has  seen  in 
the  course  of  an  ordinary  life  and  what  he  has  read  in 
intervals  not  devoted  to  the  literary  studies  that  are 
his  professional  concern. 

Actually,  I  Like  America  is  even  more  than  this.  It 
is  a  fairly  frank  evaluation  of  things  as  they  are,  and 
a  testament  of  faith,  perhaps  a  bit  wishful,  in  America 
and  the  vanishing  middle  class. 

The  book  has  enough  of  the  personal  and  descrip¬ 
tive  to  make  it  appeal  to  the  general  reader  whose  in¬ 
terest  in  the  state  of  things  as  they  are  does  not  al- 
ways  extend  to  statistics  and  abstract  economic  theory. 
One  br  one,  the  pressing  problems  which  confront 
Americans  are  brought  up  for  discussion:  the  lack 
of  housing,  food,  and  clothing: 

President  Roosevelt  talks  about  one-third  of  the  na¬ 
tion  being  ill-housed,  ill-fed,  and  ill-clad.  It  would 
perhaps  be  accurate  to  say  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  nation  is  not  so  well-housed  or  fed  or  clad  as 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  one-quarter  of  the  nation  lives 
in  slums  and  hovels,  does  not  eat  well  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  health  over  any  considerable  period  of  time,  has 
inadequate  clothing,  education,  medical  care. 

the  moral  harm  done  by  home  relief  and  the  handi¬ 
capping  of  which  might  be  an  adequate  system  of 
work  relief,  the  slow  disappearance  of  the  middle 
class,  and  the  lack  of  security  in  all  classes  except  that 
of  the  plutocrat. 

None  of  these  facts  are  things  that  Americans,  par¬ 
ticularly  middle-class  Americans,  like  to  admit;  yet 
all  of  them  are  the  bitter  and  actual  truth,  which  any 
man  can  see  for  himself  if  lie  but  looks  about  him. 
To  the  few  who  are  willing  to  face  the  facts,  or  who 
have  faced  them,  Hicks  addresses  his  book: 

I  am  a  Communist,  and  you  are,  I  hope,  a  person 
who  believes  that  we  can  and  ought  to  give  every¬ 
body  in  America  a  decent  income.  I  believe,  as  I  have 
said,  that  this  can  be  done  only  if  we  get  rid  of  the 
profit  system,  and  I  am  afraid  we  may  have  our  trou¬ 
bles  with  the  profitmakers.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
do  away  with  capitalism  right  now  and  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den.  Instead,  I  merely  advocate  that  we  do  what  we 
can,  within  the  capitalist  framework,  to  get  our  pro¬ 
ductive  machinery  working  and  to  distribute  its  out¬ 
put  to  those  who  need  it. 


You  are  interested  in  exactly  the  same  measures— 
wages  and  hours  bills,  social  security  legislation,  pro¬ 
tection  of  civil  liberties  and  especially  the  right  to 
organize. 

The  chapter  on  “The  Freeing  of  America”  treats 
of  our  disappearing  civil  liberties,  presumably  for 
those  who  have  not  noticed  their  loss.  Here  is  the 
picture  of  curtailed  academic  freedom  in  American 
colleges;  here  is  described  the  bullying  and  beating 
of  employees  by  employers,  the  censored  radio,  the 
carefully  controlled  press.  If  anyone  can  read  this 
chapter  and  still  believe  that  our  civil  liberties  are 
intact,  let  him  try  the  exercise  of  these  “sacred  rights.” 
Let  him  work  as  a  union  organizer  in  South  Carolina, 
in  Dearborn,  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  Let  him  even 
talk  to  a  group  of  unemployed  in  Jersey  City,  where 
government  is  by  the  edict  of  a  semi-illiterate  mobster, 
and  he  will  soon  know  the  extent  of  his  civil  liberties, 
which  are  being  destroyed  even  by  those  who  profess 
to  be  their  guardians. 

/  Like  America  is  one  of  the  best  books  that  has 
lately  come  from  the  American  Left.  Not  alone  be¬ 
cause  of  its  message,  but  because  of  its  human  value, 
it  will  be  found  stimulating  by  the  majority  of  its 
readers. 

George  Zabriskie. 

#  *  * 

Trial  of  a  Judge,  by  Stephen  Spender.  Faber  and 
Faber.  London,  1938. 

This  is  five  acts  of  poetry  telling  the  story  of  self¬ 
betrayal  implicit  in  a  certain  one  who  was  unhappy 
and  did  not  know  it,  whose  faith  in  “the  ruling  pat¬ 
tern  of  rigid  memory”  gives  him  to  realization  of  hor¬ 
rible  aloneness  and  whose  faith  in  abstraction  cuck¬ 
olds  him  to  absurd  pragmatic  action  for  the  very  de¬ 
structive  forces  he  would  negate  but  has  never  brought 
to  consciousness,  whose  religion  by  refusal  to  accept 
death  turns  against  life;  it  is  also  the  tragedy  of 
Europe;  it  is  also  the  sickness  of  an  ego  which  has 
surrendered  its  prerogative  to  the  super-ego,  through 
fear  to  countenance  the  unconscious  and  turn  its 
forces  to  health  and  conscious  action,  of  the  hypocrite 
mind  of  the  individual  passive  before  a  destructive 
society. 

Civilization  which  was  sweet 

With  love  and  words,  after  great  wars 

Terrifies;  architraves 

Or  flowering  leaf  of  the  Corinthian  capital 

Momently  threaten;  then  fall 

In  marble  waves  on  life.  What  was 

The  fastened  mouth  of  the  clear  past 

Speaking  in  stone  against  the  moving  cloud,  becomes 
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Our  present  death.  Then  those 
Who  still  will  live,  must  tear 
The  spiritual  will  from  the  material 
Ruling  pattern  of  rigid  memory 
And  the  system  that  haunts,  to  hew  what’s  real 
After  the  living  thought,  not  think  what  the  dead 
have  willed. 

Fall  marble,  fall  decay:  but  rise 
Will  to  live,  in  brothers:  build 
Stones  in  the  form  of  justice:  not  justice 
Into  the  fall  of  funeral  monuments. 

The  illness  and  consequent  death  of  the  judge  is  the 
result  of  his  refusal  to  use  his  creative  powers  and 
break  through  to  new  life. 

The  other  characters  in  the  play  partake  of  the 
nature  of  personified  abstractions,  just  as  does  the 
judge:  the  poverty-stricken  mother  constantly  whining 
for  alms  is  the  Catholic  Church,  potent  only  for  the 
rebels  she  bears;  the  judge’s  wife  is  that  frustration 
which  is  the  power  behind  the  Nazi  state;  the  com¬ 
munist  brother  and  his  fiancee  are  the  creative  force 
which  will  restore  life  by  bringing  death  to  the 
killers.  But  Spender  avoids  the  stiffness  of  traditional 
allegory  by  plunging  the  whole  into  a  dreamlike 
frame  and  so  retaining  the  fluidity  of  actual  experi¬ 
ence  within  the  straight  lines  of  stylization;  in  sleep 
characters  are  reduced  to  the  simpler  purpose  of  the 
dream.  This  by  no  means  indicates  that  there  is  any  of 
the  frayed  half-conscious  fringe  here  that  we  usually 
associate  with  the  dream  and  dream-literature;  on 
the  contrary,  the  poem  is  as  magnificent  in  its  archi¬ 
tecture  as  an  excellent  symphony,  developing  its 
themes  with  significant  variation  (the  repetition  of 
the  trial  scene  in  Act  IV,  for  instance,  is  intensely 
moving  in  its  irony)  and  progressing  inevitably  and 
inexorably  to  the  superb  dialectics  of  the  last  act. 
There  is  no  dross  in  the  entire  play. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  Spender  has  treated 
the  development  of  the  tragic  hero.  In  Shakespeare 
we  come  to  expect  at  the  end  a  self-realization  and 
height  of  sympathy  with  the  universe  which  com¬ 
pensates  for  what  terror  and  pity  wre  experience  in 
the  action’s  course.  Something  like  that  happens  in 
Act  V  here;  it  comes  after  we  see  the  judge  pass 
through  the  experience  of  having  compensating  be¬ 
lief  after  compensating  belief  stripped  from  him  un¬ 
til  he  stands  naked.  He  cries  in  Act  III: 

Oh  but  that  when 

These  griefs  that  bite  our  hearts  have  come,  they  come 
Lacking  all  dignity.  I  am  scampered  over  by  rats, 

I  mine  no  genuine  vein  of  sorrow,  my  heart  cracks 
Alone  and  sterile  because  it  is  alone, 

My  thought  has  no  general  meaning, 

My  soul  no  root  in  this  humanity; 

Nor  is  there  God  or  Satan  to  break 
My  final  cry  against. 

This  changes  by  the  final  speech  he  makes;  his  is  not 
the  death  of  a  J.  Alfred  Prufrock.  The  self-realization 
comes  off  and  the  judge  realizes  that: 

Now  those  warnings  of  history  which  the  spoiled 
Children  of  the  rich  exiled 


From  their  great  houses  and  their  country  lawns 
To  the  unspoken  islands  of  the  night, 

Return  with  every  wind;  and  the  uncivilized 
Insolent  message  from  the  barbarian  kraal 
Across  the  little  middle  sea,  upon 
The  yellow  staring  triangular  continent, 

Beats  out  its  message  in  their  lives. 

I  have  become 

The  centre  of  that  clamorous  drum 
To  which  I  listened  all  my  life 
Whose  letters  spell  the  time’s  meaning 
In  this  prison  and  my  death; 

he  is  not  T.  S.  Eliot’s  passive  observer.  But  though  he 
now  is  able  to  bridge  the  gap  between  himself  and 
humanity,  there  is  not  the  great  synthesis  of  sympathy. 
His  tragedy 

Is  not  a  Beethoven  symphony  where  the  hidden  silence 
Of  the  deaf  genius  becomes  the  terrible  core 
Of  all  his  sound,  and  symbol 
Of  suffering  humanity. 

This  is  because  he  has  not  been  of  humanity  and  its 
fight  for  freedom.  That  position  is  already  occupied 
by  the  communists.  This  may  be  a  criticism  of  the 
dramatic  quality  of  the  ending,  there  being  a  diffusion 
of  the  synthesis.  But  no  other  solution  is  possible  to 
the  material.  The  judge’s  death  is  necessary  for  that 
very  lack  of  sympathy;  it  is  a  part  of  his  tragic  flaw. 
A  communist  tells  him: 

You  exchange  your  life  for  your  murderer’s  bouquet 
And  murder  your  own  will  to  earn  his  honour. 

There  are  few  contestants  to  challenge  John  Leh¬ 
mann’s  heralding  of  the  piece  as  “the  most  profound 
work  of  art  that  has  yet  come  from  the  Communist 
poets.”  Spender’s  development  has  been  wonderful 
to  watch.  Since  the  volume  of  lyrics  in  1934  there 
have  been  two  books,  one  fiction  and  the  other  criti¬ 
cism,  which  reveal  at  no  time  diminishing  of  the 
flaming  spirit  of  the  Poems  but  an  enrichment  of  its 
significance  by  extension  of  intellectual  power  and 
conviction.  But  Trial  of  a  Judge  is  a  stride  ahead  un¬ 
expectedly  gigantic.  He  has  encountered  his  ideas  with 
fierce  determination  and  peered  courageously  into 
their  depths.  He  is  eminently  the  same  poet  using  the 
same  wealth  of  pregnant  thought,  but  now  it  is  ma¬ 
tured  by  means  of  scathing  self-criticism.  For  instance, 
in  Poems  he  could  state  that  “the  best  of  us”  were 
those  “whose  adored  desire  was  to  die  for  the  world”; 
but  in  the  play  martyrdom  is  given  a  fiercer  debunk¬ 
ing  than  it  ever  got  from  Shaw,  being  identified  with 
the  obsequious  gesture  for  approval  so  damningly  that 
even 

.  .  .  Christ  also 

With  his  great  death  betrayed 

Humanity  he  might  have  saved. 

Since  when,  his  Church  holds  up  a  golden  bowl 
In  which  the  innocent  fingers  wash  away 
The  world’s  guilt  from  the  purified  soul. 

And  the  exaltation  of  the  hero,  in  the  Poems  an  in¬ 
sistent  theme,  is  dissolved  when  Petra’s  brother,  who 
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is  perhaps  more  deserving  to  be  ranked  among  "those 
who  were  truly  great"  than  am  other  in  the  play,  says 
as  he  dies: 

Is  the  eye  heroic, 

L\ing  soft  in  the  face  as  reed-fringed  pool. 

Because  for  perceiving  it  looks  to  light 
And  rejects  shadowy  obstacles 

And  cuts  through  night  like  a  diamond  to  the  moon 
And  has  patience  to  stare  a  million  years 
Back  to  the  sun  clocked  in  time? 

Or  is  the  mind  heroic 

Being  boxed  all  life  in  prisoning  skulls. 

Lurking  like  a  spy  remote  in  the  brain  beyond  dissection, 
Because  it  has  travelled  further  North  than  explorers 
And  does  not  freeze  in  interstellar  space? 

Eye  sees  what  it  sees,  the  mind 
Knows  what  it  must  know. 

Do  not  say  1  was  a  hero. 
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We  witnessed  a  very  good  example  of  the  evolution 
of  a  freshman’s  ideas  about  professors  the  other  day. 
A  group  of  us  were  gathered  in  the  office  of  a  faculty 
member  whom  we  know  very  well.  Someone  brought 
up  the  subject  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day— or  some  such  thing 
—and  before  we  knew  it  the  professor  was  giving  us 
a  demonstration  of  how  the  Irish  jig  should  be  exe¬ 
cuted.  He  Avas  just  getting  into  the  swing  of  things 
Avhen  we  heard  a  timid  knock  at  the  door— that  is,  all 
of  us  except  the  gyrating  prof  heard  it.  The  door 
opened,  and  in  Avalked  what  was  obviously  a  fresh¬ 
man,  Avith  that  scared,  awed  look  which  most  of  us 
have  had  at  our  first  personal  encounter  with  a  well- 
knoAvn  faculty  man.  He  Avas  obviously  expecting  to  see 
a  dignified,  scholarly  gentleman.  His  face  dropped 
as  he  Avatched  the  still  oblivious  prof  dancing  away 
but  he  Avaited  patiently  until  the  dance  was  over,  and 
then  asked  in  a  Aveak  little  voice:  “Are  you  Profes¬ 
sor  - ?” 

We  are  quite  certain  that  at  least  one  freshman  has 
had  his  illusions  about  college  instructors  shattered. 

#  *  * 

Speaking  of  shattered  illusions,  our  own  were  pretty 
badly  jarred  a  feAv  days  ago.  Remember  our  little  anec¬ 
dote  about  the  sweet  young  thing  who  insisted  that 
no  girl  could  go  to  the  Rose  Bowl  without  losing  her 
virtue?  We  thought  we  had  found  the  completely  un¬ 
corrupted  mind  at  last. 

But,  no!  The  other  night  Ave  Avalked  into  a  dormi¬ 
tory  parlor  and  sat  down  near  this  same  girl  and  her 
date.  Suddenly,  during  a  lull  in  our  own  conversa¬ 
tion,  we  heard  this  supposed  model  of  innocence  in- 


I  used  simply  my  eyes,  I  perceived 
With  my  mind,  my  deeds  sprang 
From  the  sensible  will. 

There  is  furthermore  an  objective  approach  in  Trial 
of  a  Judge  held  consistently  in  integration;  the  vivid 
flag  of  his  poetry,  in  the  Poems  too  often  planted  on 
the  private  acquisition,  now  floats  over  all  humanity; 
Spender  indeed  has  “plunged  through  those  mirrored 
rays  .  .  .  moving  upon  the  social  glass  of  silver.” 
Justly,  when  the  first  volume  appeared,  he  was  com¬ 
pared  with  Shelley;  this  play  shows  that  unlike  Shel¬ 
ley  he  Avill  never  be  charged  with  being  “an  ineffectual 
angel,  beating  his  Avings  in  the  void  in  vain.”  His¬ 
tory  has  more  and  more  validated  the  allegorical 
identification  he  makes. 

Harry  Duncan. 


KATHRYN  MARGOLIS 
LEIGH  DIMOND 

quiring  of  her  gentleman  friend:  “Do  you  wear  the 
tops  or  bottoms  of  your  pajamas?” 

*  #  # 

A  very  distressing  situation  came  to  our  attention 
during  Religious  Emphasis  Week  last  month.  It  seems 
dogs  on  the  Duke  Campus  are  not  allowed  to  imbibe 
religion  along  with  the  rest  of  us  poor  lost  souls.  As 
we  were  dashing  up  the  steps  of  the  East  Campus 
auditorium  to  hear  Dr.  Crane,  we  saw  the  janitor  ad¬ 
dressing  a  poor  canine  who  was  trying  to  enter  the 
doors:  “Go  away.  Shoo!”  he  yelled.  “Why  don’t  you 
go  hang  around  Brown  or  Bassett  instead  of  here?” 

#  #  # 

We  ran  into  an  almost  unbelievable  case  of  real 
college  sprit  recently.  A  Chronicle  reporter  went  to 
call  on  a  freshman  girl  who  had  had  a  fire  in  her 
room  to  get  the  facts  of  the  story  from  her.  The  girl 
unexpectedly  refused  to  allotv  the  story  to  be  printed, 
advancing  several  obviously  inadequate  excuses  for 
her  attitude.  Finally,  after  the  aid  of  the  co-ed  editor 
had  been  called  in,  the  girl  gave  the  real  reason  for 
her  refusal.  It  seems  that  the  Chronicle  circulates  to 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  might  conceivably 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  parent  of  a  prospective 
Duke  student.  This  parent  would  read  about  the  fire, 
decide  that  Duke  was  a  very  unsafe  place,  and  decide 
to  send  his  offspring  elsewhere.  Far  be  it  from  her 
to  let  such  a  thing  happen  to  her  beloved  Alma  Mater! 
*  *  * 

A  friend  of  ours— a  senior  science  major— tells  of 
a  conversation  she  had  recently  with  some  freshmen 
(Continued  on  Page  ip) 
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Para  Lee  Norton 


PARA  LEE  sat  with  snuff  and  brush  in  a  cane-bot- 
tomed  chair  on  the  porch.  It  was  very  hot  and 
she  was  tired.  Her  broad  face  glistened  red;  she  had 
been  heating  irons  before  an  open  fire.  Clothes  had 
to  be  pressed  by  Thursday.  Well,  she  had  finished 
them  and  now  Elbert  piled  the  boxes  in  his  wagon 
and  singing  loudly  with  a  strong  nasal  twang 
pounded  flat-footedly  up  the  hill.  Good  Elbert— such 
a  hard  worker— such  an  idiot— twenty  with  the  mind 
of  a  child. 

Before  her  lay  the  mountains  whose  deep,  sweating 
fields  had  borne  richly  in  the  old  days.  Then  smoke¬ 
houses  were  filled  and  spring-houses  stored— then 
there  was  plenty.  Now  there  was  none.  The  rains 
had  washed  the  black  earth  down  the  creeks,  washed 
prosperity  into  the  valley  leaving  lean  years,  bony 
horses,  drunken  men,  and  work-worn  women.  Though 
only  forty  Para  Lee  looked  old  and  worn.  Child¬ 
birth  and  long  years  of  slaving  had  lined  her  face, 
broadened  her  figure,  roughened  her  hands.  In  her 
wide  face  gleamed  alert  eager  eyes.  Her  voice  was 
smooth,  her  laugh  frequent.  Olive,  Elbert,  and  John 
were  her  children.  Olive  was  twenty-two  now;  her 
baby  was  four.  Jeff  was  going  to  marry  her  some  day 
he  said,  but  Para  Lee  put  little  faith  in  his  word.  One 
more  mouth  to  feed,  one  more  body  to  clothe,  but 
handsome  and  free— the  baby  was  Para  Lee’s  pride. 
Elbert  worked  hard,  was  the  brunt  of  all  abuse. 


His  blank,  foolish  face  beamed  with  love  and  ad¬ 
miration,  winced  with  pain  and  sorrow.  He  never 
wandered  far  and  was  always  ready  to  build  fires, 
work,  serve. 

John  was  seventeen— young,  shrewd,  lazy.  Hand¬ 
some,  fair  and  tall,  he  possessed  that  roguish  smile 
and  careless  air  of  a  charming  loafer.  Jobs— he  never 
held  one  long— drank  or  quit  or  slept.  So  this  was 
her  life.  Once  the  Nortons  owned  two  thousand  acres. 
Then  she  wore  store-bought  clothes  and  hats  with 
feathers.  Then  there  were  hired  men  and  an  old 
Negro  to  cook.  It  all  seemed  to  have  come  with  the 
railroad,  all  the  misery.  Mortgages  or  leases,  the  land 
was  all  gone.  She  had  to  pay  rent,  four  dollars  a 
month  rent.  She  was  hired  help.  Well,  the  Nortons 
had  lost. 

Sitting,  rocking,  her  eyes  rested  on  the  blue  moun¬ 
tains  fringed  in  the  wild  red  of  sunset.  Maybe  be¬ 
yond  them  lay  a  new  land,  a  fresh  land.  But  maybe 
there  were  cities  there  too.  “I  would  like  to  see  that 
land,”  she  murmured. 

The  sun  was  gone.  Supper— she  would  have  to  get 
the  corn  bread  on,  the  ham  meat.  She  poked  the  fire 
and  added  more  wood.  They  would  be  hungry. 
When  one  has  a  family  there  is  never  time  to  think. 
Some  other  time  she  would  dream  of  the  cities,  the 
lowland.  Not  now— the  mountains  encircled  her. 


LEE  HAPP 

Just  Polly 


POLLY  sat  on  the  bench  in  front  of  Aunt  Mag’s 
store  waiting  for  the  bus.  She  was  a  thick,  plain, 
flat-featured  girl  with  stringy  hair.  In  her  arms  was 
a  baby,  a  very  small  baby  covered  with  sores.  A 
syphilitic  baby,  a  bastard  baby.  Its  dress  was  worn 
and  stained  but  fresh  from  washing.  Wretched,  the 
two  of  them,  and  alone. 

But  Polly  was  happy.  She  was  happy  because  she 
had  three  dollars  and  she  was  going  to  Clayton  to  get 
a  permanent.  A  real  permanent.  She  clutched  the 
baby,  drew  it  to  her  tightly,  how  happy  she  was.  What 
did  it  matter  that  she  did  not  know  the  name  of  her 
baby’s  father?  What  did  anything  matter  as  long  as 
she  had  a  wave  in  her  hair.  A  real  wave  that  would 
stay. 

Behind  her  the  boys  were  joking  and  laughing. 
Now  and  then  one  would  slap  her  on  the  breasts  or 


pull  up  her  dress  to  amuse  his  comrades.  They  felt 
smart  jeering  at  her,  talking  big  about  the  times  they 
had  had  her.  She  slapped  them,  played  around 
with  them.  Any  other  time  she  would  have  been 
mad,  but  she  did  not  care  now,  she  did  not  care. 

When  Aunt  Mag  came  out  she  looked  at  the  baby. 
She  did  not  touch  it,  just  looked  and  talked  as  women 
do  about  babies  and  childbirth.  Polly  liked  to  talk 
about  her  baby.  It  made  her  feel  grown.  That  is 
what  she  wanted,  to  feel  grown. 

It  was  twelve,  the  bus  was  long  past  due.  Polly 
wondered  what  was  holding  it.  She  wondered  if  it 
would  ever  come.  The  sun  beating  down  on  her 
forced  out  beads  of  sweat.  The  dust  stuck  to  her,  her 
throat  was  parched.  But  she  was  smiling.  She  would 
get  a  permanent  if  the  bus  would  ever  come. 
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Stephen  Dedalus  on 


In  an  episode  a  third  of  the  way  through  James 
Joyce's  Ulysses ,  Stephen  Dedalus,  the  fictional  self- 
portrait  of  Joyce  himself,  expounds  his  own  private 
theory  on  Hamlet  to  an  audience  of  four  literary  men, 
his  “half  friends.”  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
a  glimpse  is  caught,  through  Stephen’s  self-conscious, 
inspired  eloquence,  of  the  erudition  and  distracted 
genius  of  Joyce  at  twenty-two,  already  a  master  of 
language.  James  Joyce’s  opinion  on  any  subject  has 
my  complete  deference,  although  this  unique  theory 
on  Shakespeare  which  appears  in  Ulysses  and  which  is 
merely  an  hour’s  glib  conversation  on  a  certain  day 
in  Joyce’s  youth,  interests  me  not  so  much  as  any  new 
light  of  truth  shed  on  Shakespeare,  but  rather  as  a 
manifestation  of  Joyce’s  own  brilliant  and  esoteric 
mental  nature.  The  theory  itself  is  not  so  impressive 
as  its  verbal  exposition  by  Stephen  Dedalus. 

In  a  back  room  of  the  National  Library  in  Dublin 
Stephen  is  discussing  Shakespeare  with  John  Eglin- 
ton,  Mr.  Best,  Mr.  Lyster,  and  A.  E.,  the  poet,  and  he 
implies  at  first  that,  contrary  to  general  opinion, 
Shakespeare’s  own  tragedy  and  personality  are  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  character  of  Hamlet,  but  rather 
with  the  ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father,  the  wronged  and 
murdered  king;  Prince  Hamlet  represents  the  son 
Hamnet  Shakespeare,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twelve; 
the  treacherous  queen  is  Anne  Hathaway,  the  betray¬ 
ing  wife  whom  Shakespeare  deserted;  Shakespeare’s 
brothers,  Gilbert,  Richard,  and  Edmund,  are  the 
usurping  king,  brother  of  the  ghost.  Shakespeare  was 
overborne  by  Anne,  a  woman  older  than  himself.  He 
left  her  and  went  to  London,  and  in  his  absence  his 
brothers  supplanted  him.  He  could  forget  neither  her 
early  victory  over  him  nor  her  treachery  as  wife;  the 
death  of  his  son  Hamnet  darkened  his  life  and  the 
shadow  of  the  event  produced  the  great  tragedies.  It 
was  the  birth  of  his  granddaughter  that  brought  an 
end  to  his  own  darkness  and  lightened  the  later  plays. 
His  work  done,  Shakespeare  returned  to  Stratford: 

He  goes  back,  weary  of  the  creation  he  has  piled 
up  to  hide  him  from  himself,  an  old  dog  licking  an 
old  sore.  But,  because  loss  is  his  gain,  he  passes  on 
toward  eternity  in  undiminished  personality,  untaught 
by  the  wisdom  he  has  written  or  by  the  laws  he  has 
revealed. 

The  conversation  bogs  down  with  obscurities  about 
the  relation  of  the  tragedy  to  marriage,  to  fatherhood, 
infidelity,  identities,  and  so  on.  One  famous  sentence 
from  Joyce  occurs  for  the  second  time  in  this  passage 
of  Ulysses:  “A  man  of  genius  makes  no  mistakes;  his 
errors  are  volitional  and  are  the  portals  of  discovery.” 
Here,  in  a  welter  of  the  unparalleled  literary  magic  of 
Ulysses,  come  some  prize  bits  of  the  over-intellectual- 


Shakespeare 

JAMES  BISHOP 

ized  “Joyce  talk”— this,  for  example  (concerning  Ste¬ 
phen’s  conception  of  the  nature  of  fatherhood,  which 
runs  parallel  with  his  Hamlet  theory): 

“A  father,”  Stephen  said,  battling  against  hopeless¬ 
ness,  “is  a  necessary  evil.”  He  wrote  the  play  in  the 
months  that  followed  his  father’s  death.  If  you  hold 
that  he,  a  greying  man  with  two  marriageable  daugh¬ 
ters,  with  thirty-five  years  of  life,  with  fifty  of  experi¬ 
ence,  is  the  beardless  undergraduate  from  Wittenberg, 
then  you  must  hold  that  his  seventy-year-old  mother 
is  the  lustful  queen.  No.  The  corpse  of  John  Shake¬ 
speare  does  not  walk  the  night.  From  hour  to  hour  it 
rots  and  rots.  He  rests  disarmed  of  fatherhood,  having 
devised  that  mystical  state  upon  his  son.  .  .  .  Who  is 
the  father  of  any  son  that  any  son  should  love  him 
or  he  any  son?  .  .  .  The  son  unborn  mars  beauty: 
born,  he  brings  pain,  divides  affection,  increases  care. 
He  is  a  male:  his  growth  is  his  father’s  decline,  his 
youth  his  father’s  envy,  his  friend  his  father’s  enemy. 

.  .  .  When  Rutlandbaconsouthamptonshakespeare  or 
another  poet  of  the  same  name  in  the  comedy  of  er¬ 
rors  wrote  Hamlet  he  was  not  the  father  of  his  own 
son  merely  but,  being  no  more  a  son,  he  was  and  felt 
himself  the  father  of  all  his  race,  the  father  of  his 
own  grandfather,  the  father  of  his  unborn  grandson 
who,  by  the  same  token,  never  was  born  for  nature, 
as  Mr.  Magee  understands  her,  abhors  perfection. 

It  is  this  kind  of  thinking,  not  the  theory  itself,  that, 
as  I  have  said,  is  the  significance  of  Stephen’s  dis¬ 
course  on  Shakespeare.  The  theory  is  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously,  but  at  that  point  in  his  life  Stephen 
had  put  Shakespeare  to  this  sort  of  theorizing,  and 
what  Joyce  himself  may  have  believed  later  is  an¬ 
other  matter,  my  subject  being  merely  the  unique 
character  of  Stephen’s  thought— in  this  case,  relating 
to  Shakespeare  and  the  riddle  of  Hamlet. 

Stephen’s  mind  is  concerned  with  itself  as  he  talks. 
He  is  contemptuous  of  his  hearers;  after  some  slight 
occurrences  the  atmosphere  of  the  conversation  goes 
wrong,  and  Stephen,  when  asked  whether  he  believes 
his  own  theory,  answers  “No.”  Irritated  and  ready  to 
leave,  he  shatters  his  argument  by  agreeing  with  Eglin- 
ton  that  “the  truth  is  midway.  He  is  the  ghost  and 
the  prince.  He  is  all  in  all.” 

“He  is,”  Stephen  said.  “The  boy  of  act  one  is  the 
mature  man  of  act  five.  All  in  all.  In  Cymbeline,  in 
Othello  he  is  bawd  and  cuckold.  He  acts  and  is  acted 
on.  Lover  of  an  ideal  or  a  perversion,  like  Jose  he  kills 
the  real  Carmen.  His  unremitting  intellect  is  the  horn- 
mad  Iago  ceaselessly  willing  that  the  moor  in  him 
shall  suffer.  .  .  .  Every  life  is  many  days,  day  after 
day.  We  walk  through  ourselves,  meeting  robbers, 
ghosts,  giants,  old  men,  young  men,  wives,  widows, 
brothers-in-love.  But  always  meeting  ourselves.  .  .  .” 
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Which  is  to  say— among  other  things— that  king  and 
usurper,  queen  and  prince,  Ophelia,  the  grave-dig¬ 
gers,  and  all  the  rest— draw  their  life  from  the  same 
source,  the  poet’s  imagination.  And  here  we  have 
something  a  little  easier  to  understand  and  accept. 

Joyce  has  always  been  less  attracted  to  Shakespeare 
as  the  writer  of  plays  than  to  Shakespeare  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  a  lord  of  words  and  creator  of  people,  a  man 
of  genius  who  fulfdled  his  personal  destiny  as  a  hu¬ 
man  being.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  emphasis  underly¬ 
ing  the  exaggerated  subtleties  of  Stephen’s  presump¬ 
tions. 


It  is  a  little  surprising  to  learn  that  Joyce— in  all 
sincerity,  I  suppose— places  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist 
far  below  Ibsen.  Referring  to  the  despair  of  Othello 
in  the  speech  beginning:  “I  pray  you  in  your  let¬ 
ters.  .  .  ,”  Joyce  said,  “I  see  the  pathos  of  the  situation 
and  the  force  of  the  words,  but  not  the  tragic  conflict. 
When  Rubek  and  Irene  meet  in  When  We  Dead 
Awaken  (Ibsen),  the  one  spiritually  dead,  the  other, 
into  whom  his  genius  had  passed,  fiercely  alive  yet 
without  power  to  give  form  to  the  life  within  her, 
their  most  trivial  word  is  more  dramatic  than  all  the 
magical  verses  of  Othello.” 
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in  a  Zoology  lab.  They  were  running  down  the  list 
of  vitamins,  naming  the  functions  of  each.  When  they 
reached  vitamin  E,  our  friend  spieled  olf:  “Oh,  that’s 
the  one  which  aids  in  reproduction.”  One  of  the  fresh¬ 
men,  obviously  sneering  at  her  stupidity,  corrected 
her.  “Oh,  no.  That’s  the  vitamin  which  prevents 
sterility.” 

*  #  # 

As  we  were  walking  to  class  the  other  day,  we  saw 
much  to  our  horror  that  the  sign  which  normally 
reads  “School  of  Religion  Building”  had  faded  to  a 
deadly  white.  This  seemed  to  us  a  sign  of  the  times, 
for  we  had  always  felt  that  this  sign  represented  more 
than  anything  else  stability  and  dogged  dependability. 
We  can  imagine  dormitory  signs,  Union  signs  and 
even  gymnasium  signs  fading  to  right  and  left.  But 
we  expected  this  one  to  remain  steadfast,  and  after 
recent  events  which  treated  European  boundaries  with 
giddy  levity,  we  found  this  religious  pallor  little  short 
of  ominous. 

#  #  # 

More  French.  This  time  it  concerns  itself  with  the 
subtleness  of  distinction  which  a  freshman  is  able  to 
conjure  up  when  he  is  cornered.  The  gentleman  in 
question  had  been  called  upon  to  give  the  infinitive 
for  “lie  down.”  A  nasty  silence  followed,  indicative  of 
a  nasty  conflict  in  the  freshman’s  mind.  Finally  he 
looked  up  sadly:  “I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  “I  just  don’t 
know.” 

Our  professor  cleared  his  throat:  “You  should  have 
known  that,  my  boy,  it’s  simple  enough,  se  coucher, 
of  course.” 

A  gleam  came  into  the  freshman’s  eyes:  “I  was 
thinking  about  that.  It  can’t  be  right.  Se  coucher 
means  to  go  to  bed.” 

“Well,  it’s  all  the  same,  isn’t  it?” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  the  frosh  with  great  dignity, 
“you  can  lie  down  without  going  to  bed,  can’t  you?” 

*  *  * 

Then  there  is  the  lady  who  remarked  in  her  paper 
for  a  Spanish  literature  course  that  “Shakespeare  wrote 
his  plays  in  English.” 


We  admittedly  don’t  have  the  scientific  attitude,  in 
fact  if  we  err  at  all,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  a  certain 
Victorianism  and  this  applies  especially  to  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  fair  sex.  The  other  day,  we  decided 
to  date  a  young  lady  who  is  a  science  major  and  whom 
we  had  never  seen  except  in  the  more  literary  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  German  class.  So  we  wandered  up  to  the 
Zoology  lab  where  we  understood  she  was  accustomed 
to  hang  out  of  an  afternoon  hoping  to  find  her  hav¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  trouble  with  her  microscope.  Instead 
we  found  her  literally  surrounded  with  all  sorts  of 
objectionable  objects  among  which  was  a  large  dead 
cat. 

“Hello,”  said  the  sweet  young  thing.  “What  brings 
you  here?”  as  she  casually  slit  her  cat  from  ear  to 
ear.  We  saw  our  mistake  at  once.  “Well,”  we  muttered, 
“we  were  looking  for  Dr.  X  with  whom  we  have  some 
very  important  business.”  She  smiled  gaily  as  she 
sliced  off  a  considerable  portion  of  what  looked  like 
a  wind  pipe.  “He’s  upstairs.”  We  muttered  our  thanks 
and  stumbled  out  as  she  cheerfully  returned  to  what 
looked  to  us  like  mayhem  at  the  very  least. 

*  #  # 

An  interesting  comment  that  was  made  the  other 
day  was  that  two  books  most  deeply  affecting  the 
world  we  live  in  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  Das  Kapital  and  Mein  Kampf.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  read  through  Das  Kapital  and  still  be  able  to 
look  beyond  the  countless  pages  of  dull,  statistical 
computation  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  visionary  who 
was  writing  them.  Mein  Kampf,  on  the  other  hand, 
reads  like  an  emotional  overflow  of  a  brilliant  psycho¬ 
path.  Yet  both  of  these  men  were  doing  a  great  deal 
more  than  writing  another  economic  treatise  or 
political  memoir,  for  both  of  these  men  have  in  com¬ 
mon  the  uncomfortable  characteristic  of  applying 
their  words  to  a  new  order  of  society;  a  way  of  living 
which  in  its  very  strangeness  to  us  became  fearful  and 
so  to  be  condemned.  Furthermore,  the  writings  of 
both  of  these  men  stemmed  from  a  malcontent  which 
drove  them  to  look  to  a  world  built  upon  radically 
different  foundations. 
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Music  Box 

HAL  REES 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn  (Brahms),  played 
by  die  London  Philharmonic  under  Felix  Weingart- 
ner.  One  of  Brahms’  lesser-known  but  definitely  supe¬ 
rior  works.  In  this  album  is  perhaps  the  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  treatment  and  general  excellence  of  perform¬ 
ance  which  it  has  ever  received.  Absolutely  essential 
for  any  library  with  pretensions  to  completeness.  It  is 
a  wonderful  rendition.  (Columbia  Record  Set). 

Symphony  No.  31  in  D  Major  (Mozart),  by  the 
London  Philharmonic  under  Sir  Thomas  Beecham. 
In  Mozart’s  day  this  symphony  was  a  step  forward  in 
orchestral  handling  and  in  fact  was  the  first  occasion 
Mozart  had  to  write  for  a  large  orchestra,  clarinets 
being  included  for  the  first  time.  The  concert  reper¬ 
toire  at  die  time  included  Symphonies  by  Gossec  and 
Sterkel  which  afforded  opportunities  for  display  by 
renowned  virtuosi.  This  symphony  excels  in  treat¬ 
ment  of  symphonic  dimension,  in  the  sense  of  power 
experienced  by  Mozart  in  handling  big  orchestras  for 
the  first  time.  The  content  and  message  of  this  sym¬ 
phony  are  external  and  brilliant  rather  than  inward 
and  serious.  The  style  of  the  work  is  that  of  the  Mann¬ 
heim  school,  with  which  Mozart  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  in  1777  and  which  boasted  of  the  finest  or¬ 
chestra  in  Europe  under  the  leadership  of  Johann 
Stamitz  (1717-1757)  and  later  Cannabich  (1731-1798); 
it  was  there  that  Mozart  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  clarinet,  which,  as  stated,  figures  in  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  his  symphonic  works.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  recordings  of  Mozart  I  have  ever  heard. 
It  is  perfection  itself  mechanically  and  “pluperfec- 
tion”  musically.  (Columbia  Record  Set). 

Victor  Albums: 

Concerto  No.  8  in  A  Minor  (Ludwig  Spohr,  Opus 
47),  by  Albert  Spalding,  Violinist,  with  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  under  Ormandy.  Albert  Spalding  gives  a 
magnificent  performance  of  this  concerto.  Bear  in 
mind  that  this  concerto  in  the  time  of  Beethoven  and 
thereafter  until  the  time  of  Brahms  was  ranked  as  one 
of  the  greatest  works  of  its  type.  It  is  bursting  with 
melody,  it  is  orchestrally  colorful,  and  it  sings  and  al¬ 
most  speaks  as  would  a  voice. 

Stabat  Mater  (Pergolesi),  by  Vienna  Choir  Boys  un¬ 
der  Viktor  Gomboz.  Here  is  a  beautiful  work  with  or¬ 
chestra,  highly  appropriate  to  the  Easter  season.  The 
musical  setting  is  lovely  and  gives  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  pure  and  passionless  voices  of  these  tal¬ 
ented  children. 

Symphony  No.  80 ,  in  D  Minor  (Haydn);  Symphony 
No.  67  in  F  Major  (Haydn)  Orchestra  of  New  Friends 
of  Music,  Fritz  Stiedry,  conductor.  In  the  recordings 
of  this  orchestra  is  offered  a  novelty  several  hundred 


years  old,  to  wit,  a  symphony  which  not  only  has 
never  before  been  recorded  but  actually  never  was 
performed  until  it  was  made  for  Victor.  When  you 
consider  that  this  is  a  symphony  of  Haydn,  it  is  news. 
The  other  symphony  in  the  album  is  also  rare  and 
both  are  included  in  the  series  being  given  by  this 
group  in  Carnegie  Hall  this  season.  The  music  is 
really  sparkling  and  delightful  and  is  well  executed. 

Carnaval  Suite  (Robert  Schumann,  Opus  9),  piano 
solo  by  Myra  Hess.  Myra  Hess  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  the  world’s  pianists.  She  is  particularly 
winning  in  her  performance  of  the  music  of  Schu¬ 
mann.  The  Carnaval ,  of  course,  is  in  the  repertoire  of 
every  great  pianist,  but  I  feel  sure  that  no  one  plays 
it  more  beautifully  than  Miss  Hess. 

El  Salon  Mexico  (Aaron  Copland);  Song  of  the 
Volga  Boatmen  (arranged  by  Strawinsky)  by  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Koussevitsky.  There  is  a 
famous  bar  and  dance  hall  in  Mexico  City  where  not 
only  tourists  but  native  Mexicans  congregate  nightly 
for  the  wildest  of  music  and  dancing.  Aaron  Copland 
was  fascinated  by  the  place  and  found  in  it  not  only 
an  opportunity  to  utilize  the  Mexican  folk  and  jazz 
tunes  but  also  to  reflect  the  brilliant  sights,  sounds 
and  colors  of  Mexico  and  her  people.  The  result  is  a 
kind  of  tropical  symphonic  jazz  which  is  fascinating 
in  rhythm  and  interesting  in  melody.  Little  or  noth¬ 
ing  need  be  said  about  the  famous  Song  of  the  Volga 
Boatmen.  It  is  well  done  here. 

Sonata  No.  3,  in  B  Minor  (Chopin,  Opus  58),  piano 
solo  by  Alexander  Brailowsky.  Mr.  Brailowsky  makes 
his  first  appearance  on  Victor  records  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  one.  Both  performance  and  recording  are 
superb. 

Outstanding  single  records  of  the  past  month 
(Victor):  Hora  Staccato  (Dinicu-Heifetz,  orchestrated 
by  Adolf  Schmid);  None  But  the  Lonely  Heart 
(Tschaikowsky,  Opus  6),  by  the  Boston  “Pops”  Or¬ 
chestra  under  Arthur  Fiedler;  Hopak  (Moussorgsky); 
Over  the  Steppe  (Gretchaninoff,  Opus  5,  No.  1),  sung 
by  Igor  Gorin,  baritone;  II  Bacio-Vals  (The  Kiss) 
(Arditi);  Parla-Vals  (Arditi),  sung  by  Miliza  Korgus, 
soprano;  Caprice  Arabe  (Saint-Saens,  Opus  96),  piano 
duet  by  Jose  Iturbi  and  Amparo  Iturbi;  Trees;  Drink 
to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes,  sung  by  Paul  Robeson. 
Columbia  has  recently  issued  two  unusually  good  sin¬ 
gle  records.  One  is  Carnaval:  Ballet  Music  (in  two 
parts)  played  by  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Walter  Goehr.  The  other  is  Norwegian 
Dance  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  reversed  by  Norwegian 
Dance  No.  4  in  D  Major,  played  by  the  Grand  Orches- 
tre  Symphonique  under  F.  Ruhlmann.  Both  of  these 
releases  are  exceptionally  fine.  Hear  them. 
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A  Beer  for  Davy 

TED  ROBERTSON 


Davy  put  the  case  of  beer  on  the  seat  beside  Nick. 
Before  closing  the  door,  he  took  two  of  the  bottles 
and  handed  them  up  to  Ralph  in  front. 

“Hold  ’em  for  me,  will  ya?” 

“Okay,”  Ralph  said. 

Nick  handed  a  bottle  to  Al,  beside  him. 

“Thanks,  pickle-puss,”  Al  said.  This  was  his  fifth. 

Davy  began  climbing  under  the  wheel. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  Nick  said,  “You  ain’t  drivin’  us, 
Davy.” 

“The  hell  you  say!”  Davy  started  the  car. 

“Oh,  no!”  Nick  said,  “We’re  gettin’  George  to  drive 
us  over.  George  doesn’t  drink.” 

“Yeah,”  Al  said,  “George  is  the  one.  George  is 
workin’  his  way  through  school  drivin’  us  drunkards 
around.”  He  laughed. 

“I  can  handle  it,”  Davy  said.  “It  ain’t  like  we  were 
goin’  to  Atlanta.  Bessemer  ain’t  far.” 

Nick  grabbed  Davy  by  the  shoulders.  “Oh,  no!” 

“What  the  hell!”  Davy  said.  He  looked  at  Ralph. 

“Better  let  George  do  it,  Davy.  You’ll  be  stewed 
when  we  start  back.” 

“Damn  bunch  of  pansies,”  Davy  said,  easing  the 
car  to  the  right.  George  roomed  up  on  Dean  Street, 
near  the  college. 

“Okay,”  Ralph  said,  "I’ll  go  get  him.” 

A  minute  or  two  later,  Ralph  came  back  with  a 
short,  angry  junior,  named  George. 

“I  gotta  quiz  tomorrow,”  George  said. 

“Oh,  quit  beefin’,”  Davy  shot  at  him.  “We’re  payin’ 
you.” 

“Ordinarily,  I’d  be  glad.  .  .  .”  George  began. 

“Can  it,”  Nick  said.  “You’re  drivin’  us  over  to 
Bessemer.  We  got  dates  at  nine  with  a  bunch  of  so¬ 
rority  sisters.” 

“Maybe  we  can  get  you  one,”  Al  said. 

“No,  thanks,”  George  said.  “I  brought  my  Chem 
book.” 

“Damn  grind,”  Davy  muttered,  gulping  down  a 
beer. 

George  swung  the  car  around  and  headed  north. 
He  settled  down  for  the  drive,  saying  nothing.  He  was 
rather  glad,  after  all.  Two  bucks  was  not  bad  for  a 
trip  to  Bessemer. 

“I  hope  these  babes  are  good-lookin’,”  Ralph  said. 

“Yeah,”  Al  agreed,  “I  hate  like  hell  to  neck  a  sour- 
puss.” 

Nick  opened  another  bottle  for  Al.  “Neck  this,”  he 
said. 

Al  laughed.  He  passed  the  beer  on  to  Davy.  “Here,” 
he  said,  “neck  this.” 

Davy  took  the  beer. 

For  several  moments  there  was  silence. 

“I  hope  I  get  a  hot  one,”  Al  said. 


“Yeah,”  Ralph  said. 

“Tell  you  what.  .  .  .”  Nick  hesitated,  taking  a  long 
drink. 

“Spill  it,”  Davy  said. 

“Let’s  drop  over  to  that  place  on  Gregson  before 
nine.” 

“Nuts,”  Davy  said. 

Ralph  turned  around.  “What  place?” 

“On  Gregson,”  Nick  said.  “I  gotta  feelin’  these 
sorority  sisters  aren’t  goin’  to  be  so  hot.” 

“Say,  maybe  you  got  something  there.”  Al  sat  for¬ 
ward.  “How  ’bout  it,  Ralph?” 

“I  don’t  think  so.” 

“I  bet  it  costs  too  much,”  Davy  said. 

“Two  bucks  fifty,”  Nick  said. 

“Jeesez!”  Ralph  turned  forward  again. 

Nick  slapped  Ralph  on  the  shoulder.  "Come  on,” 
he  said. 

Ralph  looked  at  Davy. 

“Naw,”  Davy  said.  “We  ain’t  got  enough  time.” 

“Sure,”  Al  said.  “Say,  George,  speed  her  up.” 

“You’re  goin’  fast  enough,  George,”  Davy  said. 

Ralph  settled  back.  “No,”  he  said,  “I  ain’t  got 
enough  dough.” 

“I’ll  loan  you  some,”  Al  said. 

“Oh,  shut  up,”  Davy  said.  “George,  drive  us  to  the 
campus  when  you  get  in  Bessemer.” 

George  shrugged. 

“Maybe,”  Ralph  said,  “We  better  get  it  out  of  our 
systems  before  we  take  on  those  sisters.” 

“Yeah,”  Nick  said.  “That’s  it.  Maybe  we  better.” 

“We  will,”  Al  said.  “Drive  us  by  Gregson  Street, 
George.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  George  said.  “I  don’t  know  where 
Gregson  Street  it.” 

“Jeeze,”  Nick  said.  “Don’t  know  where  Gregson 
Street  is?” 

Davy  was  turning  up  another  beer.  When  he  swal¬ 
lowed  it,  he  said: 

"Why  don’t  you  bastards  make  up  your  minds?” 

“We  have,”  Al  said.  “We’re  goin’  by  Gregson.” 

“Sure,”  Nick  said. 

“Wanta  come  along?”  Ralph  asked. 

“Okay,”  Davy  muttered,  taking  another  long  drink. 

George  frowned.  He  was  thinking  about  that  Chem 
quiz. 

He  was  aware  that  the  conversation  had  stopped 
momentarily.  Then  he  heard  Ralph  say: 

“No,  we  better  go  on  over  to  the  sorority  house 
first.” 

“What  the  hell’s  the  matter  now?”  Al  asked. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  Ralph  said. 

“Damned  pansy,”  Nick  said. 
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“Gimme  another  beer,”  Davy  commanded,  sud¬ 
denly. 

A1  readied  for  a  bottle.  “Cornin’  up!” 

Ralph  sank  low  in  the  front  seat,  his  head  on 
George's  arm.  He  looked  up  until  he  caught  George’s 
eye.  “Don’t  go  by  Gregson,”  he  said,  low. 

George  nodded. 

“What's  that?”  Nick  asked. 

“Hand  me  another  beer,”  Ralph  said,  sitting  up. 
“Somebody  tell  George  here  how  to  get  to  Gregson.” 

“Okay,”  A1  said.  “I’ll  tell  him.  We  ain’t  there  yet.” 

“Oh,  boy!”  Davy  said.  “Oh,  boy!  Another  beer  for 
Davy!” 

Nick  opened  another  bottle. 

“Jeez,"  A1  said.  “How  much  is  there  left?” 

“Plenty,”  Nick  said,  handing  the  beer  to  Davy. 

“Okay,”  A1  sighed,  “fix  me  one.” 

“What  the  hell,”  Nick  said.  “What  you  think  I 
am?” 

A1  wiped  his  mouth  on  Nick’s  sleeve. 

Davy  began  singing  a  song,  and  then  the  whole  car 
was  singing  it,  except  George.  George  conditioned  his 
mind  against  the  noise,  and  drove  into  Bessemer.  He 
took  a  side  street  just  after  he  got  into  the  town. 

While  they  were  singing,  George  wasted  some  time 
on  die  side  streets.  It  was  quarter  of  nine  when  he 
looked  at  his  watch;  he  turned  up  toward  Main  again, 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction. 

Finally  A1  sat  up. 

“What  the  hell,”  A1  said,  “we’re  here.  Okay, 
George,  turn  left  here  pretty  soon.” 

“Not  yet,”  Ralph  said. 

Suddenly  George  turned  left. 

“Say,”  Nick  said,  “where’s  this?  Oh,  yeah,  I  see.” 
His  head  cleared  slowly,  when  he  saw  the  lights  of 
the  campus.  He’d  forgotten  about  Gregson  Street. 

“’Bout  nine,”  Ralph  said.  “Somebody  shake  Davy.” 

George  drove  around  behind  the  campus,  on  the 
shady,  lane-like  street  where  the  sorority  house  was. 

“Okay,”  he  said. 

Nick  and  A1  helped  Davy  out  of  the  car.  Davy  was 
grasping  an  almost-full  bottle  of  beer. 

“Here,”  Ralph  said,  “put  that  under  your  coat.” 

“Okay,”  Davy  mumbled,  holding  on  to  A1  and  Nick 
as  they  went  into  the  house. 

In  the  waiting  room  a  matronly  lady  welcomed 
them. 

“Well,  well,”  she  said,  “so  you  got  here  on  time.” 

“Yeah,”  A1  said,  straightening  his  tie. 

Davy  started  to  bring  out  the  bottle  of  beer,  but 
Ralph  held  his  arm  hard. 

“Shall  I  call  down  the  girls?”  the  matronly  lady 
asked,  smiling. 

Davy  looked  up,  dazedly,  pulling  on  the  bottle  of 
beer. 

“Sure,”  Davy  said,  “fix  up  the  boys  with  some  girls.” 
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George  appeared  in  the  door  behind  them.  He  had 
a  book  in  his  hand. 

The  matronly  lady  said,  “Oh,  there  are  five  of  you. 
I  thought.  .  .  .” 

“Tha’s  all  right,”  Davy  mumbled,  getting  the  bot¬ 
tle  of  beer  free  from  Ralph’s  hand,  “I  don’t  feel  like 
it  right  now.  Gotta  date  with  some  sorority  wench  in 
a  little  while.  I’ll  sit  down  here  and  drink  a  beer.” 

He  sat  down,  tilting  the  bottle  of  beer. 

George  turned  and  ran  for  the  car  before  the 
matronly  lady  recovered  from  her  surprise. 

Nick  and  Ralph  pulled  Davy  up  and  hurried  him 
through  the  door. 

“Oh,  Lord,”  A1  said,  following  them  out. 

The  door  slammed  behind  them,  cutting  out  the 
sound  of  the  matronly  lady’s  voice. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned,”  Nick  said.  “I’ll  be  damned!” 

“Whassa  matter?”  Davy  looked  up  from  the  run¬ 
ning  board. 

“You  fixed  us  up  all  right,”  Ralph  said. 

“Yeah,”  A1  said,  “you  certainly  fixed  us  up!” 

“Oh,  my  God!”  Davy  said,  looking  hard  at  the 
house.  “Ain’t  we  on  Gregson.  .  .  .?” 

“No,  we  didn’t  have  time.” 

“Oh,  my  God!”  Davy  said.  Then  his  face  puckered. 
“Where’s  George?” 

George  appeared  for  a  moment.  “I’m  over  at  the 
library  studying  chem.  When  you  want  me,  come  by.” 
He  set  out  across  the  grass  for  a  building  in  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

“Wait,”  Davy  said,  “wait  a  minute!  Say,  stop  him!” 

“Oh,  let  him  go,”  Ralph  said. 

“No,”  Davy  said,  “he’s  got  to  drive  us  by  Gregson, 
now.  Damn  it,  stop  him!” 

“Take  it  easy,”  Nick  said.  “Here  take  another  beer.” 

Davy  took  the  bottle  absently,  looking  after  George. 
“The  damn,  double-crossing.  .  .  .” 

“Say,”  A1  said,  suddenly,  “I’ll  drive  us  over.” 

“I’ll  drive,”  Ralph  said. 

Nick  pushed  A1  into  the  back  seat,  helping  Davy 
in. 

“Okay,”  Nick  said. 

“We’ll  leave  ’im  behind,”  Davy  mumbled,  pound¬ 
ing  the  seat  with  his  fist. 

“Oh,  pipe  down!  Give  him  another  beer,”  Ralph 
said. 

“We’re  takin’  George,”  Nick  said,  “we  don’t  want 
to  run  into  a  damn  bridge  goin’  back.” 

Davy  took  the  beer.  “We’ll  leave  ’im,”  he  mumbled, 
“leave  ’im!” 

A1  helped  steady  the  bottle  so  Davy  could  get  his 
mouth  on  it. 

“You  can’t  even  neck  a  bottle,”  A1  said.  “What  you 
goin’  to  do  when  we  get  to  Gregson?” 

“Leave  the  bastard  behind,”  Davy  muttered. 
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Diary  of  an  Aesthetic  Grocery  Clerk 

L.  EITNER 


March  22,  1939- 

To-day  my  friend  took  me  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Writers’  Club  to  show  me  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  the  university  and  how  literature  is  created.  The 
meeting  was  in  a  large,  very  hot  room  and  the  writers 
were  sitting  around  smoking  cigarettes  and  pipes,  and 
looking  very  serious.  You  could  tell  that  creating  lit¬ 
erature  was  a  hard  job.  Mr.  Theodore  Boiler,  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  club,  met  11s  at  the  door  and  shook  my 
hand  very  warmly  and  said  that  the  writers  always 
welcome  visitors  and  that  the  secretary  should  please 
send  me  penny-postcards  from  now  on.  The  secretary 
was  a  Miss  Viola  Gamba.  She  had  a  very  white  face, 
mostly  eyes,  and  was  knitting  on  a  large  blue  sweater. 
She  said,  Yes,  Theodore!  and  opened  her  eyes  wide. 
Then  I  sat  down  on  a  sofa  and  looked  around.  My 
friend  pointed  out  Mr.  Kelly  Katzenkobel,  and  whis¬ 
pered,  he’s  the  editor  of  the  magazine.  Mr.  Katzen¬ 
kobel  was  smoking  a  strange  pipe  and  looked  as  if  his 
magazine  was  at  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  You  could 
tell  by  his  grim  look  that  it  was  a  strenuous  business 
to  keep  literature  going. 

Mr.  Boiler,  the  president,  then  asked  the  meeting 
to  please  come  to  order,  but  when  they  were  just  com¬ 
ing  to  order  the  door  opened  and  a  small  fellow  with 
lots  of  yellow  hair  walked  in.  My  friend  whispered 
that  this  is  Mr.  Ferdinand  Scissorslip,  and  that  he 
never  cuts  his  hair  and  is  a  genius.  The  genius  sat 
down  in  a  corner  and  the  meeting  began.  Mr.  Boiler 
smiled  and  said:  Miss  Gleim  will  you  please  read  the 
manuscript?  It  was  an  anonymous  story  but  you 
could  tell  by  the  way  one  of  the  fellows  blushed  that 
he  had  written  it.  It  was  about  a  young  man  who  is 
always  writing  poetry,  and  about  a  beautiful  girl 
who  falls  in  love  with  him  but  he  does  not  notice 
it  because  he  just  writes  and  writes.  And  one  night 
the  two,  the  young  man  and  the  girl,  are  walking  in 
the  moonlight  and  he  is  talking  of  nothing  but  his 
writings  but  she  tells  him  that  she  loves  him  passion¬ 
ately  and  tries  to  embrace  him.  But  the  young  man 
turns  pale,  and  then  becomes  angry  and  tells  her 
that  ha!  she  is  not  the  intellectual  comrade  he  thought 
she  was,  and  escapes  her.  After  the  story  was  read 
there  was  a  dead  silence,  only  Miss  Viola  Gamba  clat¬ 
tered  with  her  knitting  needles.  And  Mr.  Boiler  said 
with  a  smile,  will  somebody  please  start  the  ball 
rolling,  and  how  did  you  like  it,  Ferdinand?  And  the 
genius  answered  that  the  author  must  have  read  the 
works  of  the  famous  Arthur  Bleiweis,  and  that  he 
must  have  been  inspired  by  him,  and  that  he  once 
read  Bleiweis  himself,  and  that  he  would  have  read 
all  of  his  works  but  that  his  aunt  fell  sick  just  then 
and  he  had  to  drive  to  Pennsylvania  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  never  read  all  the  books  of  the  famous  Blei¬ 


weis.  He  would  have  said  more  if  the  fellow  who  had 
blushed  while  the  story  was  read  had  not  interrupted 
him  and  said,  that  he  did  not  know  the  author  of  the 
story,  but  that  he  did  not  believe  that  he  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Bleiweis,  and  that  he  had  never  even 
heard  of  Bleiweis,  and  that  the  story  was  an  example 
of  naturalism.  Bur  Mr.  Scissorslip  just  smoked  his 
pipe  and  said  that  it  sounds  like  Bleiweis  to  him. 

Then  Mr.  Boiler  read  a  story.  It  was  very  sad  and 
very  significant  and  full  of  overtones.  It  was  about 
a  proletarian  who  sees  a  girl  with  auburn-colored  hair 
in  the  subway,  and  he  falls  passionately  in  love  with 
her,  and  she  heaves  her  busom  at  him  just  a  little, 
and  he  presses  her  hand  as  they  leave  the  train  at 
42nd  Street.  And  she  is  very  rich  and  he  is  very  poor, 
and  they  meet  secretly  in  Greenwich  Village,  and  they 
wonder  whether  they  should  do  it,  and  they  want  to 
very  much  but  they  don’t  think  they  should  because 
she  is  so  rich  and  he  is  a  proletarian,  and  class-con¬ 
scious.  And  so  he  just  leaves  her  and  walks  out  into 
the  beating  rain,  and  wanders,  wanders,  and  wonders 
why  the  world  is  so  bad.  I  thought  the  story  was 
very  good,  except  for  the  swearing  and  the  indecency, 
but  Mr.  Kelly  Katzenkobel  looked  as  if  he  was  going 
to  sleep,  and  smoked  terribly  and  grunted  sometimes. 
Miss  Viola  Gamba  looked  around  and  looked  help¬ 
less.  The  president  looked  thoughtful.  And  then  he 
said  he  liked  the  story,  and  that  there  was  something 
in  it,  and  that  he  does  not  know  what.  And  all  the 
others  nodded  their  heads  and  murmured  that  it 
had  something  and  they  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
Only  Mr.  Katzenkobel  the  editor  said  distinctly  that 
he  thought,  it  stinks!  and  Mr.  Boiler  was  awfully  mad 
but  he  smiled  and  said,  Mr.  Katzenkobel,  will  you 
please  substantiate  your  statement,  and  Mr.  Katzen¬ 
kobel  said  he  would  not,  and  that  it  just  stinks.  And 
Mr.  Boiler  said  that  this  was  destructive  criticism  and 
that  it  is  useless  and  that  what  we  need  is  analysis. 

And  then  Miss  Viola  Gamba  stopped  knitting,  and 
said  she  was  now  going  to  read  a  little  poem.  Mr.  Boi¬ 
ler  said  whether  the  others  would  please  be  silent. 
And  Miss  Viola  Gamba  read  her  poem  in  a  plaintive 
voice.  It  was  called  “Dirge”  and  was  about  the  leaves 
falling,  and  the  blossoms  fading,  and  everything  dy¬ 
ing,  and  about  a  man  and  a  woman  whose  paths 
cross  for  an  instant,  and  then  they  lose  each  other, 
and  they  cannot  forget,  and  they  will  never  see  each 
other  again,  and  blank  loneliness  is  in  their  hearts, 
and  the  leaves  are  still  falling,  the  blossoms  are  fad¬ 
ing  and  everything  beautiful  dies.  Everybody  looked 
very  serious  as  if  all  the  loveliness  in  the  world  had 
just  died,  and  they  could  not  criticize  this  fragile  crea¬ 
tion  in  their  harsh  every-day  prose  and  just  sat  there 
looking  at  Miss  Viola,  and  Mr.  Boiler  said  with  his 
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smile:  Splendid  work,  and  she  looked  up  with  big 
thankful  eyes. 

And  then  Mr.  Scissorslip  said  that  he  had  also 
made  a  poem,  and  that  it  was  rather  strong,  and  that 
those  who  have  feeble  nerves  should  perhaps  leave 
he!  he!  and  he  looked  at  Miss  Viola  Gamba,  and  she 
looked  at  the  ceiling  and  sighed  a  little.  The  poem 
was  called  Putrefaction  and  I  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  it.  There  was  something  about  human  flesh 
rotting  underground,  and  the  violet  flower  of  decay, 
and  sweat  and  steaming  heat  and  swarms  of  birds  of 
prey.  And  the  poem  wras  very  long,  and  went  on  and 
on  and  on,  and  the  smoke  in  the  room  got  thicker, 


and  somebody  got  up  and  closed  all  the  windows 
because  there  was  a  draft  on  Miss  Viola  Gamba.  And 
the  editor  began  to  solve  a  crossword-puzzle,  and  Mr. 
Boiler  looked  at  the  ceiling  and  then  at  his  finger¬ 
nails.  And  somebody  yawned  and  all  the  others  be¬ 
gan  to  yawn,  and  I  had  an  empty  feeling  inside,  and 
my  back  began  to  ache,  and  my  head  hummed.  And 
the  smoke  got  thicker  and  the  air  hotter.  And  finally 
the  Putrefaction  had  ended,  and  everybody  got  up, 
and  Mr.  Boiler,  the  president,  shook  my  hand  and 
smiled  and  I  thanked  him  for  the  stimulating  evening, 
and  he  said  come  again  and  I  said  perhaps  I  will, 
and  that  I  know  now  how  literature  is  created. 


Consultation 

K. HAYES 


He  addressed  his  surroundings 

I 

O  Pipe,  the  comfort  of  my  cheerless  hours 
Companion  of  the  cheerful,  I  refrain 
From  moralizing  for  your  benefit.  It’s  plain 
You’d  not  be  bettered  so  you  may  retain 
Those  fairest  vices  which  aren’t  yours  but  ours. 

Indeed  your  odors  I  have  served  so  long 
Have  done  my  credit  in  men’s  noses  wrong, 

Your  fumes  have  stained  my  teeth  and  charred  my  throat 
Till  I  emit  strange  croaking  but  no  song. 

Seriously,  friend  philosopher, 

Paene  artislium,  artistiumque  ocelle 
Although  my  tongue  feels  like  a  mass  o’  fur 
And  all  your  juices  pickle  my  poor  belly 
I  shall  do  nought  but  in  my  pocket  poke  you 
Stuff  you  well,  and  at  all  moments  smoke  you. 

II  III 

Later  Poems  You,  Jack  candle 

william  buiter  yeats  With  your  sleek  sides  smeared 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  ei,  Domine!  And  your  nose  a-burnin’ 

The  only  man  in  England  I  ever  wished  to  know  You’ll  come  to  no  good  end 

(And  him  Irishl)  Wasting  your  substance 

Well,  if  Hell’s  kind  I’ll  see  him  “with  Landor  and  with  Donne.”  You  and  I,  we’ll  both  die  in  a  gutter 

#  #  * 


He  Wishes  to  Provide  for  his  Family 

All  my  unfinished  poems — you  will  be 
Doubtless  an  epitaph  of  sufficient  scorn 
Should  you  be  left  with  no  completing  pen 
You’d  serve  to  warn 
My  betters  (Those  following  in  time 

WTe  trust  be  gainers)  of  the  uselessness  of  rhyme 
Which  is  not  even  whipped  to  form,  much  less 
Shipped  off  and  sold.  O,  songs,  what  will  you  do 
Being  left  naked,  unwashed,  and  unexcused? 

O  well,  Farewell,  be  true 
To  all  the  high  things  thought  tho’  unexpressed 
And  walk  in  unembarrassed  nakedness  being,  perforce,  un¬ 
dressed! 


For  Genuine  Food  Values 

“Go  to  Rinaldi’s” 

for  a  Sandwich,  a  7-course 
Dinner,  or  a  dish  of  genuine 
Italian  Spaghetti 

RINALDI’S  GRILL 

Diagonally  Across  from  East  Campus 


Durham’s  Oldest  Fashion  Center 
Extends 

Congratulations 

to  Duke  University 

on  their 

100  ^  ears  of  Progress 

Ellis  Stone  and  Company,  for  more 
than  halt  a  century,  has  served  the 
people  of  Trinity  College  and  Duke 
University.  We  have  watchetl  with 
great  pride  progress  Duke  has  made 
and  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  for 
greater  worthy  accomplishment  our 
wish  is  for  Duke  University  to  grow 
as  great  as  their  resources  and 
ambitions  will  permit. 

Est.  1886  Est- 1886 

Main  at  Corcoran  Durham,  N.  C. 


THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY,  INC. 

Offers  a  complete  printing  and  binding  service  to 
publishers  and  authors.  An  excellently  equipped 
manufacturing  plant,  coupled  with  more  than  fifty 
years  of  experience,  assures  our  clientele  of  superior 
advantages. 
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•  WITNESSED  STATEMENT  SERIES: 

"Sow  American 

MEANS  FINE  TOBACCO  FOR  LUCKIES 


F.  E.  McLAUGHLIN,  auctioneer,  has 
been  "in  tobacco"  for  13  years.  He 
says:  "I've  never  yet  seen  Luckies 
buy  anything  but  the  best  tobacco 
...so  I’ve  smoked  them  since  1928." 


//at/e  you  tried  a 
lucky  /ate/y  P 


RECENT  tobacco  crops  have  been 
outstanding  in  quality.  New  meth¬ 
ods,  developed  by  the  United  States 
Government, have  helped  the  farmer 
grow  finer  tobacco.  As  independent 
experts  point  out,  Luckies  have 
always  bought  the  cream  of 
the  crop.  Thoroughly  aged, 
these  fine  tobaccos  are  now 
k  ready  for  you.  And  so  Luckies 

A  arebetterth 


an  ever.  Have  you 
tried  a  Lucky  lately  ?  Try  them 
for  a  week  and  know  why  . . . 


With  Men  Who 
Know  Tobacco  Best 
It's  Luckies  2  to  I 


Easy  on  Your  Throat  - 
Because  IT'S  TOASTED 


Copyright  1039,  The  American  Tobacco  Company 
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GLAD  YOU'RE  ALL  RIGHT,  ALINE 
SORRY-  BUT  WE  HAVE  TO  V" 
JAKE  THE  SCENE  OYER /  y 
mmm  RIGHT  AWAY 


WHO’S  GOT 
A  CAMEL? 


ier  up- l/gup  up  a  camel  f 

SMOKERS  FIND:  CAMELS  NEVER  JANGLE  THE  NERVES 


a  Hollywood  Stunt  Gkl  deserves 

Peal  Smok/ng 

PLEASURE f 


ALINE  GOODWIN,  OF  THE  MOVIES,  WORKS 
HARDER  THAN  MOST  MEN.  SHE  PRAISES 
A  REST  AND  A  CAMEL  FOR  FULL  SMOKING 
ENJOYMENT 


ALINE  GOODWIN, 

OX  LOCATION  FOR  A  THRILLING 
ARIZONA  "WESTERN,*  IS 
WAITING  FOR  HER  SIG  SCENE 
—  A  SPLIT-SECOND  RESCUE 
FROM  THE  PATH  OF  ISOO 
FEAR-CRAZED  HORSES 
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“AFTER  I  ENJOYED  MY 
SIXTH  PACKAGE  of  Camels,” 
says  Fredi’ick  West,  master  en¬ 
graver,  “I  took  them  on  for  life. 
Camels  taste  better.  They  are 
so  mild  and  mellow.  They’re 
gentle  to  my  throat  — which 
proves  Camels  are  extra  mild ! 
My  work  requires  intense  con¬ 
centration.  So,  through  the  day, 
I  take  time  to  let  up— light  up  a 
Camel.  Camels  taste  grand.  ‘I’d 
walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel’  too!” 


DYNAMITE  IS  EXPLODED  IN  THE  CANYON  TO 
THE  HUGE  HERD  OF  HORSES  OUT  INTO  THE  PLAIN 


I  GET  A  LOT  OF  PLEASURE  OUT  OF 
SMOKING  CAMELS.  THEY'RE  SO  MILD  AND 
TASTE  SO  GOOD!  I  LET  UP  AND 
LIGHT  UP  A  CAMEL  FREQUENTLY, 

AND  CAMELS 
NEVER  JANGLE 
MY  NERVES 


COSTLIER 

TOBACCOS 

CAMELS  ARE  MADE 
FROM  FINER,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 
...TURKISH  AND 
DOMESTIC 


Copyright.  1939 
R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company 
Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


SMOKE  6  PACKS 
OF  CAMELS  AND 
FIND  OUT  WHy 
THEy  ARE  THE 

LARGEST-SELLING 
CIGARETTE 
IN  AMERICA 
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Appendix  to  Volume  LII 

With  this  the  Archive  completes  its  fifty-second  con¬ 
secutive  year  of  publication;  how  well  I  can’t  say,  but 
intend  to  find  out  and  declare  here  and  now  by  means 
of  a  review.  I  am  prejudiced;  if  you  want  to,  stop 
reading  here,  for  the  rest  is  all  rehashing. 

Things  did  get  off  to  a  fine  start  with  George  Za- 
briskie’s  Roxboro  Street.  George  was  saying  just  last 
night  between  whiskey-sour  and  Samson  Agonistes 
that  he  knows  absolutely  no  prosody,  a  bald  lie.  The 
swing  of  Roxboro  Street  comes  pretty  directly  out  of 
Harte  Crane,  though  there  are  a  thousand  others  in  it; 
but  prosody,  poetics,  technique,  or  what  you  will  it 
has  of  the  superior.  Especially  powerful  throughout 
are  the  internal  rhymes.  I  should  say  the  poet  has 
a  three-fold  technique,  combining  the  arts  of  the 
musician,  in  the  play  of  rhymes  and  assonances,  the 
painter— in  poet-jargon  imagery— and  the  philosopher. 

By  the  railroad  bridge,  the  disinherited 
Of  distant  continents  wear  out  their  lives. 

The  blood  cooling,  their  green  bright  memories 
Fading,  their  history  is  like  the  broken  tower 

Of  smoke  receding  into  sky.  Time  becomes 
Dimensionless  and  meaningless  beyond  the  mind. 

With  miles  and  years,  eternal  Africa  has  gone: 
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Margolis  and  Dimond 


A  shadowy  Atlantis,  sinking  deeper  in  the  brain 
Of  this  black  Hamlet,  watching  the  train  bend 
On  eastward  tracks  and  vanish.  He,  knowing 
This  afternoon  detached  from  life,  can  feel 
Only  the  san,  distorting  vision  on  the  steel. 

In  writing  good  poetry  all  the  elaborate  reflections 
that  have  born  upon  an  object  through  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  become  suddenly  and  briefly  united  in  ex¬ 
pression.  One  could  pick  out  of  these  lines  fragments 
sufficient  to  identify  the  intellectual  make-up  of  an 
age. 

The  railroad  bridge  is  the  symbol  of  our  country; 
the  negro  holds  the  emotional  history  of  a  race  whose 
record  upon  the  world  is  in  no  place,  except  for  an  in¬ 
stant  in  Haiti,  one  of  deeds  and  power.  The  simile 
Mr.  Zabriskie  has  chosen  is  the  most  effective,  in¬ 
clusive,  I  have  encountered  among  the  versing  of  my 
generation,  and  that  is  a  tremendous  quantity  of  verse. 
This  negro  is  confronted  in  the  following  lines  with 
the  philosophical  catchwords  of  the  twentieth  century, 
miles  and  years,  space-time.  Along  those  coordinates 
his  origins  have  receded  into  the  almost  legendary,  the 

(Continued  on  Page  2 2) 


PRINCE  ALBtKi  => 
NO-RISK  OFFER 

SAVS:'MELLOWESr# 
TASTIEST.  AND/ 
MAN,  I  SOON  SAID 
>•  THE  SAME-  \ 
~Lm  AND  HOW!  J 


YOU  CANT  LOSE 

on  Prince  Albert’s  fair-and-square 
guarantee  (lower  left).  Either  P.  A.’s 
choice  tobaccos  put  you  next  to 
princely  smoking  or  back  comes 
every  cent  you  paid— and  no  quib¬ 
bling!  Prince  Albert’s  special 
“crimp  cut”  tamps  down  easy  and 
burns  slower  for  longer  sessions  of 
rich,  tasty  smoking.  Mild?  You  said 
it !  P.  A.  smokes  cool,  so  mellow  be¬ 
cause  it’s  “no-bite”  treated.  There’s 
no  other  tobacco  like  Prince  Albert, 
men,  so  snap  up  that  offer  today. 


STEP  RIGHT  UP.  HERE'S 
THE  GOOD  WORD  ON  P.  A. 

Smoke  20  fragrant  pipefuls  of  Prince 
Albert.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked, 
return  the  pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of 
the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at  any  time  within 
a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage. 
( Signed)  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  to¬ 
bacco  in  every  handy 
tin  of  Prince  Albert 

Copyright,  1939,  B.  J.  Reynolds Tob.  Co. 
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Penny  for  the  Guy 

BETTILU  PORTERFIELD 


It  was  deep  early  November  twilight  all  over  the 
town,  the  purple  shades  of  coming  night  unbroken 
except  on  the  London  Pike  where  the  electric  street 
lamps  were  already  piercing  the  fog.  Old  Gammer 
came  out  of  his  cottage  carrying  a  long  pole,  and 
started  down  the  rows  of  gas  lamps.  As  he  touched 
each  one  it  burst  into  a  flickering  splash  of  yellow 
against  the  purple  night,  as  if  touched  by  the  magic 
wand  of  a  gnarled  old  pixie.  Men  were  leaving  their 
shops  and  starting  home  to  dinner;  women  came  hur¬ 
rying  out  in  their  shawls  to  buy  some  forgotten  tidbit 
for  the  evening  meal  before  the  last  shop  should  close. 

A  group  of  boys  stood  about  the  lamps  on  the 
corners,  pushing  their  wagons,  in  which  were  crude 
effigies  of  Guy  Fawkes,  toward  the  passers-by  and  cry¬ 
ing  “Penny  fer  the  guy.  .  .  .  Giv’  a  penny,  guv’ner  .  .  . 
penny  fer  the  guy.”  Off  in  the  distance  on  Percival’s 
Mound  an  early  bon-fire  leaped  up  to  the  stars,  and 
the  sound  of  firecrackers  could  be  heard  all  along  the 
streets. 

Frank  the  Bully  came  dashing  down  the  dim  street 
after  a  smaller  boy,  his  eyes  big  with  anger  as  the 
lights  threw  weird  shadows  on  his  pudgy  features. 

“Gimme  it,  Alf.  .  .  .  Yew  gimme  that  sixpence.  .  .  . 
Now,  gimme  it!”  he  shouted  at  the  scurrying  little 
one. 

“’Taint  yours.  They  gimme  it  fer  me.  Leave  me 
alone,  yew  dirty  she-’ound!”  cried  the  little  boy  back 
at  him  with  as  much  spirit. 

“Why,  yew.  .  .  .”  Frank  had  reached  out  a  long  arm 
to  grab  Alf,  when  he  suddenly  stopped  and  peered  up 
the  street.  “Burst  me  boots,  if  ’e  ain’t  got  one,  too.” 

“One  wot?”  Alf  too  forgot  the  chase  in  looking 
after  Frank. 

“A  guy.  Ole  Joey  got  a  guy,  too.  Hey,  laddies  .  .  . 
lookit  ole  Joey.”  The  boys  turned  from  their  carts 


and  their  pleas  for  pennies  to  look  in  the  direction  Alf 
pointed. 

A  grinning  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  came  riding 
slowly  and  determinedly  down  toward  them  on  a  tri¬ 
cycle,  his  eyes  popping  in  glee,  his  hand  clutching  the 
tattered  string  to  a  wagon.  Without  quickening  his 
pace  he  bore  down  upon  the  group. 

“Whatcha  got  theare,  Joey?  Dontcher  knoaw  idjots 
cawn’t  ’ave  guys,  Joey?  Thinks  ’e’ll  git  money  fer  fire¬ 
works  and  blow  up  the  town  ’all,  ’e  does.  Dontcher, 
Joey?”  With  the  unconcerned  malice  of  youth  they 
shouted  derisively  at  the  approaching  boy. 

“Oi  gotta  guy,”  Joey  said  slowly,  his  too-broad  grin 
shaking  towards  them.  “Oi’ll  git  the  pennies.” 

“Not  ’ere,  yew  won’t.  We  got  this  corner.  Go  away, 
Joey.”  The  boys  with  wagons  turned  back  to  their 
calling,  “Penny  fer  the  guy  .  .  .  give  a  copper.” 

“OK”  said  Joey,  lugubriously.  He  pedalled  slowly 
on  to  another  corner. 

“Lookit  ’is  guy,  would  yew!”  whispered  Alf.  “It’s  a 
fine  one,  indeed.  Looks  almost  real.” 

In  his  little  wagon,  Joey  had  propped  up  a  bundled 
figure.  The  shape  was  almost  hidden  by  the  rags 
about  it,  but  the  stiff  arms  were  easily  visible  sticking 
out  straight  from  the  bulky  body.  The  head  was 
lolled  back,  bumping  against  the  side  of  the  wagon  at 
each  jerk  from  Joey.  Its  face,  practically  concealed  by 
a  huge,  dirty  checkered  cap,  was  pasty  white  and  child¬ 
ishly  round  like  that  of  a  two  shilling  baby  doll. 
Proudly  Joey  pulled  the  wagon  to  the  next  corner  and 
looked  around  at  the  people  passing  with  the  hurried 
walk  of  those  returning  home. 

“Pinny?”  he  asked  timidly.  Someone  dropped  a 
penny  in  his  cup.  He  gathered  courage.  “Pinny  fer 
the  guy.  See  the  lovely  guy  .  .  .  give  Joey  a  pritty 
pinny  .  .  .  pinny  fer  the  guy.” 
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The  villagers  passed  him  by  with  the  unobserving 
look  of  the  accustomed.  Most  of  them  dropped  a 
penny  or  two  into  his  cup,  some  shuddering  a  bit  as 
they  did  with  the  natural  horror  of  die  sane  and 
healthy  for  the  insane. 

"‘Look,”  whispered  a  woman  to  her  husband.  “It’s 
Joey.  The  poor  diing,  ’e’s  got  a  guy,  too.” 

"Ay-eh,”  muttered  the  man,  picking  a  penny  from 
his  pocket  and  tossing  it  into  the  cup.  “Even  the  vil¬ 
lage  idiot  ’as  a  right  to  beg  on  November  fifth.” 

“I  know,  but  .  .  .  doesn’t  it  seem  strange?”  she 
looked  fearfully  at  the  bundle  in  die  wagon.  “Ed,  it 
.  .  .  it  looks  like  it’s  movin’!” 

The  man  turned  to  stare. 

“H  it’s  the  street  light  flickerin’,  booby.  Doan’t  ye 
be  sceered  of  Joey.  Yew  know  ’e’s  ’armless.” 

Joey  was  quite  pleased  with  himself  by  now.  Here 
he  was  getting  more  pennies  than  anybody.  He 
shouted  louder  and  louder,  his  screeching  high  voice 
piercing  the  misty  darkness,  his  long  hair  falling  into 
his  eyes  with  his  effort.  The  light  lengthened  the 
shadows  on  his  face  until  it  seemed  that  of  a  man  in 
agony  from  some  horrible  ancient  torture.  His  loose 
mouth,  open  in  a  scream,  contracted  stiffly  into  a  wild 
grin  whenever  anybody  gave  him  a  penny. 

The  Stranger  came  down  the  street  toward  Joey. 
He  stopped  almost  absently  to  reach  in  his  pocket  for 
a  penny.  His  hand  halted,  and  his  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  the  boy  and  his  wagon. 

“Good  God!”  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

“Whatcher  worried  about,  Misther?  H’it’s  only  the 
village  idjot,  Joey,  ’e  cawn’t  hurt  anyone.” 

“I  know,  but  .  .  .”  The  stranger  looked  calculatingly 
into  the  eyes  of  old  Gammer.  The  lamplighter  lowered 
his  pole  to  bring  forth  a  match  and  light  his  pipe. 

“Like  I  say,  Joey  ain’t  doin’  no  ’arm.  ’e’s  just  like 
that.  A  naturel,  y’see.”  Gammer  drew  on  his  pipe 
with  satisfaction  and  threw  the  match  at  Joey’s  cup. 
The  boy  grinned  diabolically  at  him,  caring  not  a  bit 
whether  it  be  penny  or  match  thrown  into  his  cup. 

“I  have  the  oddest  feeling,”  said  the  stranger  slowly, 
“I  can’t  help  it.  That  .  .  .  that  guy  of  his  .  .  .  it  makes 
me  feel  .  .  .  tight  .  .  .  inside  me.” 

“Oney  a  ole  doll  wrapped  in  rags,”  Gammer  assured 
him,  glancing  briefly  at  the  bundle  in  the  wagon. 

“Yes,  I  expect  so.  But,  still  ...  it  gives  me  the 
creeps.”  The  stranger  shook  his  head  as  if  to  clear  his 
mind  of  some  thought,  and  turned  again  to  look  at 
Joey. 

“Poor  fellow.” 

“Eh-ya.  Fifteen  year  if  ’e’s  a  day.  And  rides  aboaut 
on  that  bike  like  ’e  was  five.  Been  that  way  alwuz.” 
Old  Gammer  shook  his  head  lamely  and  picked  up 
his  pole.  “Dontcher  mind  ’im  none,  Misther.” 

The  Stranger  looked  after  Gammer  until  his 
stumped  figure  vanished  into  the  gloomy  mist.  Slowly 
he  made  his  eyes  turn  back  to  Joey. 

“Pinny,  misther?”  Joey  grinned  up  at  him,  “Pinny 
fer  the  guy.” 

The  Stranger  put  a  penny  in  the  cup  and  walked 
on,  keeping  his  eyes  turned  away  from  the  bundle  in 


the  wagon.  He  went  to  the  pharmacy  and  spoke  to 
the  clerk. 

“Can  you  tell  me  where  Higginbottoms  live?”  he 
asked,  his  voice  still  hushed. 

“’igginbottoms?  Suah.  Down  to  the  bridge  and 
thin  fifth  ’ouse  on  Womble  Street.  You  a  relative?” 

“What?  Oh,  no.” 

“I  jest  wondered.  Their  kid  was  buried  today, 
y’know.” 

“No,  I  didn’t  know.  I  came  on  business  from  Lon¬ 
don.” 

“Yep.  Oney  a  year  old.  Died  a  diphtheria,  the  doc¬ 
tor  sez.  They’re  pritty  broke  up.  Wouldn’t  go  down, 
mebbe,  if  I  was  yew.  Pritty  much  carrying  on,  what 
with  the  buryin’,  I  expect.” 

“Yes.  I  expect.” 

“This  bein’  a  ’oliday  makes  it  worse,  o’course.” 

“Yes.  I’ll  not  go,  then,  tonight.” 

“Expect  not.” 

“No.  Thanks  very  much.”  The  Stranger  started 
out  of  the  pharmacy. 

“OK.” 

The  Stranger  walked  back  to  the  pub,  averting  his 
eyes  from  the  still  howling  figure  of  Joey.  He  thought 
of  putting  another  penny  in  the  cup,  but  couldn’t 
stand  the  sight  of  that  loose  grin  again. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  scream.  The  Stranger  swung 
around  to  look  toward  the  hills  whence  the  sound 
came.  It  came  again,  and  then  the  patter  of  feet  over 
the  wet  cobblestones.  The  sound  of  Joey’s  voice  went 
on  monotonously. 

“Pinny  fer  the  guy  .  .  .  give  a  pritty  pinny  fer  the 
lovely  guy  .  .  .  Joey’s  lovely  guy  .  .  .  pinny.  .  .  .” 

The  feet  came  nearer  and  the  scream  came  again, 
closer  now,  too.  A  woman  ran  toward  the  Stranger, 
her  shawl  almost  off  except  at  her  breast  where  a  bony 
hand  clutched  it  fiercely.  Her  eyes  were  red  and  wild, 
and  her  mousey  hair  kept  flying  into  them.  Several 
other  villagers  had  stopped  beside  the  Stranger  and 
were  looking  at  the  running  figure. 

“H’it’s  ’igginbottom,  that’s  who  it  is.  Missus  ’iggin- 
bottom.” 

They  all  watched  her  advance  as  if  they  were  in  a 
trance,  vague  expressions  on  their  shadowy  faces.  Joey 
cried  on  for  pennies. 

“My  baby  . .  .”  she  screamed  at  them.  “My  baby  .  .  . 
the  grave  .  .  .  it’s  open  .  .  .  and  my  baby.  .  .  .” 

“Wot  is  it,  Missus  ’igginbottom?  What  about  the 
baby?”  A  man  had  left  the  group  and  gone  toward 
her. 

“It’s  gone  .  .  .  the  baby’s  gone  .  .  .”  she  slumped 
against  the  man’s  arm.  “The  grave  open  and  the  baby 
gone.  .  .  .” 

It  was  quiet  for  a  minute  ...  no  one  spoke,  even 
Joey  was  silent  with  an  uncomprehending  awe.  Then 
he  began  again. 

“Pinny  fer  the  guy  .  .  .  gimme  a  pinny  fer  the  lovely 
guy - ” 

The  Stranger  looked  down  at  the  wagon.  His  face 
contracted  with  horror. 
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Exam  Tomorrow 

PAUL  JONES 


.  .  .  let’s  see  now  .  .  .  one  forty-five,  one  forty-six, 
forty-seven  ...  a  hundred  and  forty-seven  more  pages 
.  .  .  well,  get  at  it,  or  you’ll  never  get  to  bed.  .  .  . 

Bill’s  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  sharp  rapping 
on  his  door  and  a  direct,  commanding  voice.  “Hey, 
Bill,  let  me  in,”  and  then  Bill’s  thoughts  flowed  into  a 
new  channel  .  .  .  damn!  damn  it!  That’s  O’Malley; 
...  a  hundred  and  forty-seven  pages  to  read  and  now 
O’Malley  .  .  .  knock,  God  damn  it,  knock!  wear  your 
knuckles  out,  you  moron.  .  .  . 

“Okay,”  Bill  said,  “Okay,  keep  your  shirt  on.  I’m 
coming.”  He  walked  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
“Hey!  O’Malley,  Come  in,”  he  said,  and  returned  to 
the  desk.  He  looked  down  at  his  book  intently, 
ignoring  O’Malley.  O’Malley  spoke.  “How’d  you  like 
the  basketball  game.  Bill?”  Bill  kept  staring  at  his 
book  without  looking  up.  He  was  thinking  again  .  .  . 
how  to  get  rid  of  this  lug?  .  .  .  I’ve  got  to  study  .  .  . 
just  ignore  him  for  a  minute  or  two  ...  be  captivated 
by  the  book  .  .  .  that  ought  to  be  a  strong  enough 
hint.  .  .  . 

“Huh?”  he  questioned.  “Ball  game?  Oh,  .  .  .  no.  I 
didn’t  go,  O’Malley.  I’ve  got  an  exam  tomorrow.  Was 
it  a  good  game?”  ...  oh  for  God’s  sake!  that  slipped 
.  .  .  don’t  encourage  him,  you  dummy.  .  .  . 

“Good!”  said  O’Malley.  “Good  and  lousy!  What  a 
stinking  team.  Honest  to  God,  Bill,  we  used  to  have 
a  better  church  league  team  than  that.  I  used  to  play 
forward.  I  ought  to  go  out  for  this  team.  I’d  make  it 
sure  as  hell.  Swindell  stinks!  He  hasn’t  got  enough 
strength  to  throw  the  ball  as  high  as  the  damned 
basket. 

“Swindell!”  replied  Bill  quickly.  “Why  he’s  good, 
O’Malley”  ...  oh  ...  oh  ...  oh  ..  .  shut  up,  you 
damned  fool  .  .  .  agree  with  him  .  .  .  get  him  out  of 
here.  .  .  . 

“Good!  Swindell?  Huh!  He  didn’t  shoot  basket 
one.  Why  he  stinks.  Bill.  Did  you  see  him  in  the 
State  game?  Boy,  he’s  high  school.  ...  I  won  a 
damned  cup  for  being  high  scorer  on  our  church 
league  league  team— did  I  ever  show  it  to  you?” 

.  .  .  No  .  .  .  thank  God  for  that.  .  .  .  “No,  O’Malley. 
Did  you  get  one,  sure  enough?  You  must  be  pretty 
good.”  .  .  .  there!  that  ought  to  satisfy  him  .  .  .  now 
get  out  ...  a  hundred  and  forty-seven  pages  .  .  .  Jesus! 

.  .  .  go  on,  go  on,  go  on,  get  out,  get,  get,  get,  .  .  .  Get! 

“Studying,  hey  Bill?  What’s  the  book?  Oh,  yeah,  I 
took  that  last  semester  under  Dana.  What  a  screwball 
he  is.  He’s  punch  drunk,  I  swear.  You  should  see  him 
giving  a  lecture.”  Bill  stared  down  into  his  book, 
damping  his  jaws.  ...  I  have  seen  him  ...  I  have,  I 
have,  I  have  ...  I  know,  I  know,  I  know.  .  .  . 

O’Malley  talked  on.  He  starts  to  say  something, 
spends  five  minutes  saying  it,  spends  five  more  di¬ 


agramming  it  on  the  blackboard  in  a  language  that 
looks  like  hieroglyphics,  and  then  he  erases  it  and 
says,  Wait  a  second.  That’s  wrong!  Hieroglyphics 
are  those  little  old  pictures  the  Egyptians  used  to  write 
with.”  .  .  .  Yes,  I  know,  you  lunkhead  ...  I  know.  .  .  . 
“He  certainly  is  a  bit  odd,  O’Malley.  I  have  him  now. 
He’s  a  pretty  tough  marker,  too.  I’ve  got  to  get  into 
this  book— lot’s  to  read”  ...  go  on,  will  you  .  .  .  get 
out  .  .  .  for  God’s  sake,  time’s  a  wasting.  .  .  . 

“Oh,”  continued  O’Malley,  “Do  you  have  him. 
Well,  he  is  a  screwball,  ain’t  he?  Don’t  you  think  he 

is.  Boy,  I  do.  He’s  a  screwball  if  ever  I  saw  one.” 
okay,  okay  .  .  .  he’s  a  screwball  .  .  .  just  go  on  and  let 
me  study.  .  .  .  “Yeah,  O’Malley,  you’re  right.  He  is  a 
screwball.  He’s  a  tough  marker,  though.” 

“Tough?  Why  hell,  Bill.  Dana  tough?  Hah.  What 
a  laugh.  I  never  cracked  the  book.  I  never  even 
opened  it.  I  don’t  know  what  page  the  first  looks  like, 
and  do  you  know  what  I  got  out  of  him.  Huh?” 

.  .  .  yes,  you  got  an  A  or  a  B  or  a  C,  or  a  D  .  .  . 
who  cares?  ...  I  don’t  .  .  .  you’re  a  genius  .  .  .  you’re 
brilliant,  yeah,  sure  .  .  .  but  I’ve  got  an  exam  to¬ 
morrow!  .  .  .  “No,  what  did  you  get,  O’Malley?” 
now  tell  me  and  get  the  hell  out  of  here  .  .  .  please, 
please,  please,  get  out.  .  .  . 

“I  got  a  lousy  C  and  I  never  read  nothing.  I  should 
have  gotten  a  B,  too.  Boy,  I  hit  that  final  right  on  the 
nose,  and  all  he  gave  me  was  a  65  on  it.  1  went  up 
afterwards  and  talked  to  him,  but  he  wouldn’t  change 

it.  Some  profs  are  the  most  bigoted  saps.  You  know, 
h/goted— prejudiced.  They  get  down  on  a  guy  just 
because  he  doesn’t  apple  polish,  and  what  do  you  get? 
—a  lousy  C.” 

Yeah,  that’s  true,  O’Malley.  Profs  are  human  and 
they  are  probably  susceptible  to  apple  polishing- 
aren’t  we  all?”  .  .  .  oh,  damnation  ...  no  questions 
...  no  encouragement  .  .  .  study  this  damned  book  .  .  . 
look  interested  .  .  .  look  puzzled  .  .  .  don’t  look  at  him 
.  .  .  get  him  out  .  .  .  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pages 
.  .  .  still  one  hundred  and  forty-six. 

“Hell,  no,”  burst  forth  O’Malley.  “We  all  aren’t. 
You  see,  teaching  makes  profs  narrow.  They  think  the 
sun  rises  and  sets  on  their  one  subject.  It’s  their  God 
and  if  the  apple  polishers  act  interested— why  then 
they’re  boon  buddies.  And  A’s  and  B's  express  the 
prof’s  appreciation.  Whereas,  guys  like  me,  who  don’t 
polish  the  apple,  but  who  really  know  the  stuff  get 
C  s  and  D  s  because  they  have  to  give  them  to  some¬ 
body.” 

. . .  yes,  yes,  yes, . . .  what  a  mind  . . .  yes,  what  a  genius 
.  .  .  yes  .  .  .  what  a  philosopher  .  .  .  just  one  big  mass 
of  grey  matter.  .  .  .  “Well,  maybe  you’re  right,  O’Mal¬ 
ley.  I  don’t  apple  polish,  either— and  I’ve  got  an  exam 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Critique  of  Pure  Fiction 


PAUL  ADER 


Let  it  be  understood  in  die  beginning  that  this  is  a 
critique  die  subject,  and  not  the  nature  of  which,  is 
fiction.  It  is  an  examination  of  fiction,  its  being  and 
its  reason  for  being,  its  significance  and  value,  its 
outlook  for  the  future.  Let  it  also  be  understood  that 
this  is  necessarily  a  highly  personal  document,  and  I 
shall  omit  the  usual  “I  think’s”  and  “in  my  opinion’s.” 
Those  are  to  be  understood,  since  criticism  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  matter  of  personal  opinion. 

I.  Definitions 

Since  there  are,  generally  speaking,  two  kinds  of  fic¬ 
tion,  it  is  possible  to  give  twro  definitions  of  fiction: 

Fiction  is  an  escape  from  life. 

Fiction  is  an  approach  to  life. 

That  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  escape  fiction— 
that  there  should  be  a  major  industry  for  its  dis¬ 
semination— is  itself  a  commentary  on  human  nature. 
Vicarious  experience  .  .  .  vicarious  love,  vicarious  suc¬ 
cess,  vicarious  adventure  .  .  .  these  are  the  mental  food 
of  thousands  who  admit  the  weakness  of  their  own 
nature  and  the  poverty  of  their  own  life. 

It  is  useless  to  denounce  human  nature.  It  is  silly 
to  lament  the  popularity  of  Colliers  or  the  Post.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  is  a  fact.  Colliers  is  a  fact.  And  escape 
fiction  is  a  fact.  There  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
vast  demand  for  it,  and  enough  writers  of  it:  either 
writers  of  the  hard,  practical  kind,  who  slant  for  the 
slicks  and  laugh  up  their  sleeve,  or  the  incredibly  sin¬ 
cere  young  women  who  believe  what  they  write.  And 
they  are  justified,  in  a  sense.  Frequently  the  life  they 
depict  in  Ladies  Home  Journal  is  as  artificial  and 
evasive  as  the  stories  in  Good  Housekeeping.  The 
young  women  have  become  a  part  of  a  truly  vicious 
circle. 

On  the  other  hand,  fiction  is  an  approach  to  life, 
a  portrayal  of  life,  and  as  such  a  criticism  of  life. 

The  writer  is  first  of  all  a  man.  Literature  is  the 
study  of  man.  Ludwig  Lewisohn  writes  in  his  Story  of 
American  Literature,  “Art  is  social  and  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  and  metaphysical,  not  because  it  has  to  be 
made  so,  but  because  it  is  so  and  the  artist  is  a  man. 
That  wras  clearly  perceived  by  Sainte-Beuve  when  he 
wrote:  “Literature  and  literary  production  is  not,  to 
my  mind,  distinct  and  separable  from  the  whole  man 
and  his  organization.  I  can  appreciate  a  work,  but  I 
can  hardly  judge  it  aside  from  a  knowledge  of  the  man 
himself,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say:  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them.  The  study  of  letters  leads  me  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  study  of  morals.” 

Fiction  is  a  study,  in  imaginative  form,  of  man  and 
of  life.  It  is  living  and  changing.  It  shows  growth  and 
decay  and  new  growth.  At  its  best,  it  is  the  truest  and 
most  faithful  picture  of  mankind.  It  is  as  moral  as 


man.  But  if  it  is  a  study  of  morals,  it  is  a  dynamic 
study,  not,  like  theology  tends  to  become,  a  static 
study. 

Thus  what  is  essential  in  fiction  is  that  it  be  truly 
honest.  It  is  better  to  see  oneself  in  all  one’s  weak¬ 
nesses  than  to  be  continually  fooling  oneself.  And  a 
frank  and  honest  recognition  of  weakness  is  in  itself 
an  act  of  strength  and  is  the  first  step  toward  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  those  weaknesses.  Inherent  in  this  recogni¬ 
tion  is  the  ideal  of  the  should  be. 

The  test  of  fiction  is  that  of  truthfulness  to  life,  to 
the  motives  and  impulses,  the  actions  and  thoughts  of 
man. 

Fiction  is  not  something  you  sell  to  a  magazine.  It 
is  something  you  live. 

Fiction  is  not  an  antonym  but  a  synonym  for  truth 
and  reality. 

Fiction  does  not  “point”  a  moral,  it  is  moral,  from 
the  nature  of  its  creator,  who  is,  like  his  fellows,  a 
moral  being. 

II.  Whys  and  Wherefores 

The  nature  of  fiction,  we  have  seen,  is  resultant 
from  the  nature  of  man.  (We  refer  now  exclusively  to 
fiction  of  the  second  general  type.)  Similarly,  fiction 
itself  springs  from  the  same  source— man’s  nature:  the 
desire  for  communication  and  self-expression.  Again 
Lewisohn  phrases  it  well: 

“Art  is  expression;  its  motive  is  self-catliarsis  and 
communication.  But  it  is  the  expression  of  the  total 
man,  a  creature  not  only  of  a  hunger  for  food  and 
reproduction  but  of  other  hungers— for  society,  for 
knowledge,  for  God.  And  this  total  man,  this  artist 
who  is  impelled  to  publish  himself  to  his  fellows  is 
impelled  to  so  do  because  he  belongs  to  them  and  they 
to  him;  he  is  a  part  of  the  collectivity  even  as  rebel 
and  revolutionary;  he  is  mouthpiece  first  of  his  clan 
and  race  and  city,  next  of  all  mankind,  because  he  is 
integral  part  of  race,  clan  and  kind.  He  is  not  abstract 
speaker,  but  man  speaking.  He  seeks  to  justify  him¬ 
self  to  himself,  to  his  fellowmen,  to  God.  And  because 
he  is  a  man  among  men,  flesh  and  bone  of  their  flesh 
and  bone,  spirit  of  their  spirit,  his  justification  of  him¬ 
self  justifies  them;  his  interpretation  of  life  justifies 
their  lives.  Therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  possibility 
of  creative  communication;  it  lies  not  in  the  sentiment 
but  in  the  fact  that  men  are  brothers,  made  of  one 
substance  and  creatures  of  an  equal  fate.  It  follows 
that  the  criteria  of  subjectivity  and  objectivity  of 
method  belong  to  the  perishable  realm  of  manners 
and  fashion  and  that  the  most  intimate  autobiography 
may  have  a  broader  human  significance  than  a  work 
intentionally  shaped  toward  generality.  All  the 
world’s  lyric  poetry  proves  that.  Catullus  still  wrings 
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the  heart  that  Seneca  cannot  touch.  ...  It  follows  too 
that  certain  modern  renunciations  of  communication 
are  pathogenic  .  .  .  the  sound  or  great  artist  justifies 
by  speaking  to  and  for  his  fellows;  he  utters  the  pro- 
foundest  secrets  so  that  others  may  be  helped  and 
purged  by  partaking  of  them.  .  .  .  The  secretest  lyric 
cry  is  preserved  and  published  by  the  poet  in  order 
that  other  human  souls  in  equal  case  may  partake  of 
the  poet’s  catharsis  and  liberation.  Hence  creative 
art— not  artifice  or  journalism  or  writing  for  money 
or  for  the  amusement  of  the  mob— but  creative  art  is 
moral  in  its  own  nature:  it  needs  no  defence;  its  moral 
nature  is  inherent;  within  its  scope  the  moral  and 
aesthetic  categories  are  one.  .  .  . 

“From  these  facts  it  follows  that  art  is  powerful 
and  beautiful  and  moral  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  wealth  of  the  concrete  human  experience  which 
it  can  convey  and  so  communicate  that  its  full  force 
is  felt  by  other  men.  Even  as  the  artist  being  a  man, 
contains  all  humanity,  thus  his  experience  contains  at 
least  in  germ  or  symbol  all  experience.  .  .  .  To  cite 
Goethe:  ‘This  is  the  nature  of  poetry,  that  it  utters 
the  particular  without  thinking  of  the  general  or  indi¬ 
cating  it.  But  he  who  vividly  grasps  the  particular 
receives  the  general  as  a  gift,  even  though  he  knows 
it  not,  or  learns  it  late’.  .  .  .  Emerson:  ‘The  young 
man  reveres  men  of  genius  because,  so  to  speak,  they 
are  more  himself  than  he  is.’  This  then,  beyond  all 
perishable  shapes  and  fashions,  is  the  nature  of  art: 
Genius— the  generative  or  creative  spirit,  as  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  word  well  bodies  forth— projects  as 
form,  in  order  to  satisfy  its  hunger  for  an  immortality 
beyond  the  immortality  of  biological  begetting— its  ex¬ 
perience  both  of  the  soul  and  of  things,  both  of  sub¬ 
stance  and  values  and  by  the  necessity  of  that  action 
of  projection  and  communication  declares  its  oneness 
with  and  its  love  of  its  kind.” 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  art  or  literature  is  motivated 
by  the  desire  for  expression  and  self-catharsis  and 
communication.  The  artist  is  true  or  great  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  truth  and  greatness  of  his  own  nature  and 
his  own  experience.  He  is  self-justifying,  and  in  justi¬ 
fying  himself  he  justifies  others.  It  follows  that  the 
artist,  as  a  sensitive  and  expressive  being,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  significant  figures  in  human 
society.  And  his  importance  has  no  temporal  quality. 
He  is  working  in  the  realm  of  values,  which  is  the 
realm  of  the  eternal. 

III.  Of  Human  Values 

I  might  have  said  of  Values  in  Art,  but  I  have  noted 
already  that  the  only  values  in  art  (literature,  spe¬ 
cifically)  are  human  values.  Spinoza,  in  his  Ethic, 
notes  that  “excepting  man,  we  know  no  individual 
thing  in  nature  in  whose  mind  we  can  take  pleasure, 
nor  anything  which  we  can  unite  with  ourselves  by 
friendship.  .  .  .” 

The  word  ‘values’  connotes  ‘morals’  and  w’e  are  back 
at  the  old  discussion  of  the  relation  of  art  to  morals. 
Some,  well  versed  in  ethics,  will  tell  you  that  art  and 
morals  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  will  add  perhaps 
that  ethics  has  not  only  no  relation  to  art  but  also  no 


relation  to  life.  These  people,  I  have  no  doubt, 
possess  nevertheless  a  Weltanschauung  of  their  own, 
like  the  rest  of  us.  An  ethics  motivated  from  within. 
What  they  object  to  is  anything  resembling  external 
authority. 

Literature,  I  would  repeat,  is  inevitably  and  in¬ 
herently  moral,  for  by  ‘moral’  I  mean  anything  deal¬ 
ing  with  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  human  be¬ 
havior.  Fiction,  the  portrayal  of  man  in  action,  in¬ 
volves  a  judgment  of  man,  either  by  the  one  creating 
or  the  one  perceiving.  And  a  judgment  involves  the 
question  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  in  short 
the  question  of  morality  or  human  values. 

Oscar  Wilde  said  once:  “The  telling  of  beautiful 
untrue  things  is  the  proper  aim  of  art.” 

Then,  Anton  Chekhov  said:  “The  aim  of  fiction  is 
absolute  and  honest  truth.” 

Now,  whom  are  we  to  believe  or  agree  with? 

I  should  say  that,  using  his  own  criterion,  Oscar 
Wilde’s  statement  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  for  he 
has  told  a  beautiful  untruth.  But  an  untruth  never¬ 
theless. 

Anatole  France  wrote:  “I  love  truth.  I  believe  that 
humanity  has  need  of  it;  but  surely  it  has  a  much 
greater  need  of  falsehood  which  flatters  and  consoles 
and  gives  infinite  hopes.  Without  falsehood  humanity 
would  perish  of  despair  and  ennui.” 

Mr.  France,  too,  I  believe,  has  produced  a  beautiful 
untruth.  His  reasoning  is  incredibly  superficial.  He 
does  not  really  mean  that  falsehood  saves  humanity. 
If  everything  were  as  easily  come  by  as  falsehood,  the 
world  would  indeed  perish  of  despair  and  boredom. 
True  hope  is  far  more  efficacious  than  false  hope.  All 
futurity  is  speculation,  and  it  might  be  proved  that 
hopes  once  held  were  false;  but  it  is  true  hope  that 
man  wants  more  than  anything  else,  and  if  you  once 
hint  that  the  hope  might  be  false,  you  rob  that  hope 
of  its  potency  and  meaningfulness.  Man  must  believe 
his  hopes  true,  even  if  they  be  only  true  possibility. 
He  will  never  believe  in  false  possibility. 

It  is,  further,  in  the  light  of  man’s  hopes,  in  the 
light  of  his  interpretation  of  the  world,  that  deter¬ 
mines  to  some  extent  his  actions  and  his  living.  What¬ 
ever  man  does,  he  is  usually  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  right.  In  order  to  carry  his  actions  through 
with  any  degree  of  effectiveness  he  must  be  convinced 
of  the  essential  rightness  of  his  action.  Very  possibly 
of  course  the  conviction  may  be  rationalized  and  false. 

But  the  point  is  that  man  lives  by  convictions  and 
by  truth,  or  his  idea  of  truth.  This  is  not  purely  a 
cognitive  matter;  indeed  its  basis  seems  to  be  rather  in 
the  emotional  nature  of  man.  He  feels  certain  things 
strongly  and  believes  them,  although  he  may  never 
successfully  reason  them  out;  such  things,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  the  idea  of  God,  or  the  deathlessness  of  life. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  to  separate  the  rea¬ 
son  of  man  from  the  emotions.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  both  physiological  and  psychological. 
And  the  highly  developed  mind  includes  a  high  ca¬ 
pacity  both  for  feeling  and  for  reasoning.  The  ability 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Man  and  Roach 


A  dismal  rain  beat  down  on  the  already  soaked 
earth.  Puddles  of  water  covered  the  flagstone  walk, 
the  gutters  had  been  converted  into  miniature  rivers 
and  a  sharp  wind  blew  the  rain  into  the  face  of  a  lit¬ 
tle,  inconspicuous  man.  He  had  walked  for  a  long 
time,  and  as  he  neared  his  destination  he  hurried  so 
that  he  might  warm  himself.  As  he  walked  up  five 
very  wide  steps  his  destination  was  visible  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  a  tall  stone  structure  which  was  guarded 
bv  six  insipid  creatures  that  looked  as  though  they 
were  made  of  chalk.  The  man  pulled  open  one  of 
the  doors,  an  oaken  door  with  huge  hinges  that  were 
diere  for  decoration,  and  as  he  entered,  a  purple  light 
engulfed  him. 

A  giant  cockroach  was  following  the  puddles  of 
water.  He  walked  for  what  his  roach  mind  told  him 
was  a  great  distance,  and  soon  he  was  standing  beside 
the  man.  The  two  dripping  figures  stood  in  front  of 
a  low  flight  of  stairs;  the  man  looking  in  wonder 
toward  the  high  roof,  and  the  cockroach  in  pious  rev¬ 
erence.  The  man  looked  and  wondered,  then  a  frown 
appeared,  deepened,  and  broke  into  a  cry.  The  cock¬ 
roach  was  silent,  he  didn’t  understand  the  man.  The 
man  muttered  a  few  words  under  his  breath  and 
started  to  leave,  but  he  had  taken  no  more  than 
seven  steps  when  a  loud  rumbling  was  to  be  heard. 
The  purple  light  vanished  and  all  was  silent  except 
for  the  cockroach  who  was  muttering  something  which 
sounds  like  Scimus,  quia  hie  est  vere  Salvator  Mundi. 
*  #  #  *  * 

The  purple  light  began  to  glow  again,  this  time  it 
was  from  below  and  the  shadow  of  the  cockroach  was 
as  large  as  that  of  the  man.  He  sighed  as  does  the 
hypochondriac  and  the  man  turned  quickly  upon  him 

“Well,  Roach,  what  are  we  to  do  now?” 

“Wait  and  hope,”  said  the  roach. 

“But  where  are  we?” 

“Wait  and  hope.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that,  Roach?” 

“Wait  and  hope.” 

The  man,  knowing  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to 
force  the  conversation,  turned  away  and  beheld  a  fig¬ 
ure.  As  he  approached,  the  roach  scuttled  before  him 
and  prostrated  himself. 

“Why  do  you  do  that,  Roach?” 

“What  do  you  mean  ‘Roach,’  ”  the  figure  answered. 

“But  who  are  you?” 

“I  will  have  you  know  that  I  am  Wakanda,”  and 
the  man  quite  definitely  saw  the  figure  turn  up  its 
nose. 

“Oh,”  said  the  man,  and  was  amazed. 

“Would  you  like  me  to  show  you  around?”  Wa¬ 
kanda  asked,  “though  of  course  I  shall  be  forced  to 
collect  a  small  fee  .  .  .  just  a  few  shekels.” 


R.  C.  MOUK 

“Well,”  said  the  man,  and  he  fished  into  his  pockets, 
“if  I  must.” 

“But  my  good,  fellow,  of  course  you  must  .  .  .  what 
do  you  think  this  is?” 

After  the  transaction,  which  did  not  please  the  man, 
but  afterwards  he  said  that  he  guessed  that  all  had  to 
pay  to  get  into  this  place,  Wakanda  led  the  way  to¬ 
ward  a  large  brick  building.  In  the  Foyer  there  was  a 
large  bulletin  board  which  read;  10  to  1 1  Harp  Prac¬ 
tice.  11  to  12  meeting  of  Wakanda’s  truth  class.  12 
to  1  lunch,  nectar  today.  1  to  2  Wakanda’s  free  speech 
league  meeting.  The  cockroach  was  about  to  say, 
“I’ll  bet  that  would  be  fun,”  but  the  man  shut  him 
up. 

The  trio  walked  on  and  soon  entered  a  large  room. 
The  light  was  blinding,  but  the  roach  said,  “What  a 
soft  glow.”  Wakanda  lifted  one  hand  and  said,  “You 
simply  musx  meet  the  fellows,  and  of  course  you  must 
be  on  hand  for  the  dandy  sing.”  Introductions  were 
made  and  the  grips  were  soft  and  characterless.  The 
cockroach  said,  “What  swell  fellows!” 

They  went  from  room  to  room,  the  man  becoming 
more  and  more  nauseous.  In  one  room  they  remained 
longer,  and  the  handshakes  were  even  more  feeble. 
The  man  noticed  the  cockroach  chatting  with  a  figure, 
and  then  saw  the  two  go  off.  At  this  point,  a  sleek 
thing  motioned  to  the  man  who  remained  motionless. 
Then  it  approached  and  whispered  something. 

“Well,  God  Damn!”  shouted  the  little  man  turning 
red  in  the  face.  He  caught  his  hat  as  Wakanda  threw 
up  his  hands. 

“Come  on,  Roach,  let’s  get  out  of  here.” 

“Not  me,”  said  the  roach  from  a  nearby  room. 

“I  think  you’re  a  cad,”  said  Wakanda,  “you  can’t 
run  out  like  this!” 

“That,  my  good  man,  is  where  you  are  entirely 
wrong,”  and  as  the  man  went  on  his  way,  Wakanda 
threw  the  shekels  after  him  and  began  to  pout. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  D.  woke  up.  He  was  in  a  beautiful  wooded 
glen,  he  looked  about  for  the  roach,  then  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  stayed  behind. 

“Oh,  well,  the  place  was  full  of  cockroaches  anyway. 
.  .  .  It’s  a  shame  that  I  didn’t  pick  up  that  money  .  .  . 
I  may  need  it  here.” 

A  shower  of  gold  and  silver  fell  gently  and  stuck  to 
the  wet  leaves  of  the  trees  which  swayed  to  the  notes 
of  a  flute.  Mr.  D.  just  stood  there  in  wonder.  How 
pleasant  .  .  .  how  lovely,  and  what  a  surprise  ...  all 
this.  He  got  up  and  wandered  in  the  direction  of  the 
music.  He  saw  a  silver  rainbow  which  attracted  him 
even  more  than  the  music,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
base  of  it  he  realized  that  it  was  made  of  silver  fish 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Eternal  April 

BUCK  KOENIG 


It  might  have  been  a  little  town  in  southern  France. 
Only  it  wasn’t.  It  was  New  England;  Caldwell,  to  be 
exact.  It  was  a  small  place  not  far  from  Boston,  but 
still  far  enough  to  be  in  the  mountains. 

I  felt  like  a  million  bucks  that  morning  sitting  there 
in  my  uncle’s  summer  cottage.  The  New  England 
spring  had  just  started  and  I  was  in  the  mood  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  The  whole  set-up  was  rather  perfect.  I 
had  the  cottage  for  myself,  (my  uncle  didn’t  need  it 
so  he  gave  it  to  me  for  the  time  being).  He  gave  me 
his  Ford  convertible  with  the  leather  seats  too,  so  you 
can  see,  I  was  pretty  well  fixed.  I  had  enough  money 
too,  so  I  could  eat  in  towTn  if  I  wanted  and  lead  a 
general  life  of  leisure.  I  felt  as  if  I,  Clarence  W. 
Greene,  King  of  all  I  surveyed,  had  a  seat  on  the  top 
of  my  own  private  little  world,  not  anybody’s  world, 
but  MY  world,  all  mine. 

I  sat  in  the  deep  leather  club  chair,  a  steaming  cup 
of  tea  at  my  side  and  a  cigarette  between  my  lips.  I 
wasn’t  dressed  and  it  was  already  "noon.  Now,  I  ask 
you,  what  could  be  more  perfect?  I  looked  around  the 
room:  at  the  panelled  walls,  the  ash-filled  fireplace,  the 
small  windows  with  the  glass  divided  up  into  little 
squares,  the  gay  curtains,  the  pictures  on  the  walls  and 
the  books  in  the  bookshelves.  I  thought  of  the  car  in 
the  garage  just  waiting  to  be  driven,  and  I  didn’t  think 
I  had  the  energy  (or  the  ambition  for  that  matter)  to 
put  on  my  clothes  and  walk  out  there.  I  felt  almost 
as  empty-headed  as  a  deb,  or  maybe  even  more  so.  I 
was  a  good-for-nothing,  I  knew  it,  and  I  didn’t  give  a 
damn. 

I  sat  that  way,  not  even  bothering  to  think,  until  I 
finished  the  tea,  and  the  ashes  in  the  ash-tray  started 
to  get  stale  and  smell.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  I  get 
up.  I  stayed  under  the  shower  a  long  time  and  then 
put  on  a  fresh  Oxford  shirt,  my  ten  dollar  gabardines 
and  my  saddle  shoes.  I  had  another  cigarette  and  then 
went  out  and  got  the  car.  Why,  it  was  no  effort  at  all! 

I  put  the  top  down  and  drove  around. 

Now,  this  is  how  it  all  started:  I  drifted  around  for 
a  while,  looking  up  at  the  mountains  and  telling  my¬ 
self  what  a  swell  guy  I  was  and  how  this  was  the  life 
for  me  and,  “Gee,  didn’t  a  guy  deserve  a  vacation  some 
time?”  While  I  was  still  in  my  what-the-hell  attitude 
I  passed  a  little  book  shop  on  a  side  street.  It  wasn’t 
one  of  those  places  that  spell  “shop”  with  two  p’s  and 
an  extra  e  and  take  all  the  tourists  for  a  ride,  selling 
them  old  junk  they  pick  up  in  the  dumps  for  gemline 
antiques,  none  like  it  this  side  of  the  Rockies  and  all 
such  drivel.  No,  this  looked  like  the  straight  stuff  all 
right. 

It  was  in  an  out-of-the-way  section  and  it  was  a 
wonder  I  ever  found  it,  but  of  course  it  must  have  been 


the  guiding  hand  of  Fate  that  rules  over  all  our  lives 
so  beautifully,  oh,  ever  so  beautifully! 

I  jammed  on  the  brakes  and  piloted  over  to  the 
curb,  leaving  all  four  fenders  as  all  good  fenders 
should  be  left;  on  the  car,  of  course,  I  mean. 

I  walked  in  the  door  and  there  she  was  sitting  be¬ 
hind  the  counter.  I  gave  her  my  ivell-here-I-am  smile 
and  said,  “I’m  Larry  Greene,  and  I’m  a  pretty  hand¬ 
some  feller.”  I  don’t  know  what  made  me  say  that, 
especially  the  handsome-guy  stuff,  but  for  the  moment 
I  almost  had  myself  believing  it.  .  .  .  You  might  as 
well  understand  this  right  now:  Books  are  my  passion 
(not  that  I  read  too  much),  I  just  like  the  feel  of 
books  around  me;  old  books,  new  books,  any  and  all 
books.  It’s  a  sort  of  mania  and  when  I  walked  into  the 
book  shop  that  morning  all  I  was  thinking  about  was 
books,  which  seems  rather  logical.  I  never  expected 
to  see  her  or  any  other  girl  in  there.  But  there  she 
was,  and  let  me  tell  you,  she  was  ALL  right.  I  never 
saw  her  before,  but  I  was  in  a  friendly  mood;  hence 
my  action. 

“Ah,  charmed,  delighted!  It’s  a  pleasure.  You  have 
no  idea  how  delighted  I  am.  .  .  .  And  who  is  Larry 
Greene?” 

I  could  see  she  would  play  ball. 

“Larry  Greene,  the  Detroit  Greenes.  Surely  you 
have  heard  of  the  Detroit  Greenes.” 

“Oh,  kind  sir,  we  here  in  the  small  town  are  so  back¬ 
ward,  we  never  get  around  dontcheknow?” 

For  a  moment  I  sobered  up.  This  was  all  rather 
foolish  I  told  myself  (and  I  know  I  couldn’t  have  been 
far  from  wrong  in  making  that  remarkably  clever  de¬ 
duction). 

“No,  seriously,  I  just  came  into  town  last  night.  I’m 
staying  at  my  uncle’s  place  and  I  thought  I’d  have  a 
look  at  the  town.  Not  bad,  mmm,  not  half  had!” 

“You  like  the  town?” 

“Say,  do  I?  Just  ask  me.” 

“I  just  did.  Well,  do  you?” 

“Fine.  Really  grand.  I  like  it.  I  like  the  air.  I 
like  the  mountains.  I  like  the  streets.  I  think  you’re 
O.  K.  too.” 

“You  don’t  like  yourself  by  any  chance,  do  you?” 

“No,  that’s  a  funny  thing.  I  have  an  inferiority 
complex.  It’s  horrible.  It  torments  me.  The  only  way 
I  can  get  over  it  is  by  telling  people  how  good  I  am. 
If  1  tell  enough  people  then  I  begin  to  believe  it  my¬ 
self.  ...  By  the  way,  I’m  a  booklover.” 

“Well,  you  found  the  spot.  This  is  a  gold  mine.” 

“Is  it  your  place?” 

“No,  the  Doctor  runs  it.  I  merely  work  here.  He 
usually  doesn’t  come  in  till  after  lunch.  He  will  be  in 
soon.” 

“What’s  your  name?” 
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"Ruth.  Ruth  Robinson.  The  Boston  Robinsons, 
surely  your  must  have  heard  .  .  .  but  let’s  skip  it.” 

"Let's.  Where’s  your  fiction.  Modern  stuff?” 

"It's  in  the  back.  A  whole  room  full  of  it,  but  don’t 
let  the  Doctor  know  you  are  interested  in  that.  He’s 
all  for  the  classics.  If  you  want  to  get  along  with  him 
concentrate  on  the  deep  stuff.  Then  before  you  know 
it  he’ll  be  begging  you  to  take  the  “junk,”  as  he  calls 
it,  off  his  hands.  And,  take  it  from  me,  there  is  some 
pretty  good  “junk”  back  there.  But  what  kind  of  a 
business  woman  am  I.  I  shouldn’t  tell  you  about  this.’ 

“Thanks  just  the  same.  I  think  we  understand  each 
other.” 

We  did  too,  it  seemed.  She  was  the  kind  you  could 
go  for:  slim,  not  fragile;  simple,  intelligent  face,  noth¬ 
ing  beautiful,  but  all  there,  oh,  my  yes!  Me?  well  I 
was  what  the  well-dressed  man  will  wear  when  he  is 
not  dressed. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  in  he  walked:  a  big 
man,  with  a  huge  stomach.  Immediately  I  thought  of 
all  the  beer  I  could  consume  if  I  had  that,  and  all 
the  beer  it  must  have  taken  to  develop  it.  He  was 
bald  and  had  a  round,  red  face  and  moustache.  Every¬ 
thing  about  him  was  big:  A  huge  man  with  a  smile. 

Ruth  nodded  to  him. 

“Doctor,”  she  said  (she  pronounced  the  ‘Doctor’  as 
the  Germans  do).  “This  is  Larry  Greene,  from  De¬ 
troit.  He  is  interested  in  literature.  Larry  Greene, 
Doctor  Kleist.” 

He  came  over  to  me  and  put  his  big  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

“.Ah,  my  son,  you  are  interested  in  the  great  works 
of  Schiller,  Lessing,  Winckelmann,  Heine,  and 
Goethe.” 

“But,  Doctor.  .  .  .” 

“And  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Marlowe,  Dryden, 
and  Ben  Jonson.” 

“Well,  I  like  Byron.” 

“Ah,  Byron,  now  there  is  the  man.  Yes,  son,  read 
Bvron  when  you  are  young.  When  I  was  your  age  I 
of  course  read  Schiller,  Herder,  and  Klopstock  and 
then  when  I  started  to  read  English  I  read  Shelley. 
How  I  loved  Shelley  in  my  youth!  But  as  I  grew  older 
I  realized  Shelley  had  been  merely  a  part  of  my  youth, 
as  my  many  love  affairs  had  been  a  part  of  my  youth. 
Shelley  writes  of  air,  of  celestial  ideas  floating  about 
in  space  and  infinity,  yes,  ghosts  of  words.  As  I  grew 
older  I  wanted  something  more  solid.  Something  so 
solid  I  could  bite  into  and  devour  in  enormous  gulps 
and  after  digesting  feel  that  I  have  really  gotten  some¬ 
thing.  Hardness,  cruelty,  bitterness,  all  mixed  with 
hope,  aspirations,  desires,  violence,  passion;  tumultuous 
words  bursting  forth  from  springs  that  only  death  can 
silence.  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Donne,  Spenser,  Chaucer, 
the  Bible  and  the  Greeks.  Yes,  son,  I  envy  you.  You 
have  all  these  vast  unopened  treasures  before  you. 
May  you  open  them!” 

This  sort  of  hit  me.  I  didn’t  know  what  to  say. 
Here  I  come  and  look  around  for  some  light  reading 
and  he  hands  me  this.  I  didn’t  have  the  nerve,  nor 


desire,  to  ask  him.  I  felt  all  my  inferiority  and  petti¬ 
ness  coming  to  the  surface,  bubbling  up  violently.  1 
couldn’t  look  at  Ruth.  I  just  stood  still. 

“Come,  come,  young  man.  Let  me  show  you.  Ah, 
here  now,  look!  This  is  the  world!  The  entire  world 
right  here.  All  you  need  is  time.  Time,  an  easy  chair, 
a  pipe  and  tobacco,  and  maybe  an  occasional  glass  of 
beer.  Ah,  here,  now  look  at  this!  Coleridges  ‘Mariner.’ 
What  a  treasure!  Old,  why  this  book  was  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  a  famous  scholar  in  Boston.  I  bought  his  en¬ 
tire  library  just  for  this  one  volume.  Open  it,  look 
into  id” 

I  fingered  it.  The  cover  was  leather,  old  and  worn, 
frayed,  lined  on  the  inside  with  paper  marked  like  a 
piece  of  marble,  all  veins  running  in  each  and  and 
every  direction.  There  was  a  delicate  print  on  the 
second  page.  I  fingered  the  silky  pages. 

“What’s  this?”  I  asked.  “Little  bugs  in  here?” 

“Ah,  my  son,  do  you  not  know?  Book  worms.  Yes, 
book  worms,  beloved  book  worms.  Have  you  never 
had  book  worms  in  your  books?  Then  you  have 
missed  half  the  thrills  of  life!  It  is  a  sensation!  Some¬ 
thing  never  to  be  forgotten!” 

He  took  the  book  out  of  my  hands  and  lovingly 
fingered  it,  stroking  each  page  that  had  the  little  in¬ 
sects  on  it.  After  a  while  he  put  the  book  back  on  the 
shelf,  which  he  said  was  his  private  shelf  of  treasures. 

“Yes,  I  am  very  selfish.  I  keep  all  the  best  for  my¬ 
self.  Soon  I  shall  take  Coleridge  upstairs  and  place 
him  with  my  favorite  editions.  I  would  never  part 
with  him.  Perhaps  if  we  become  better  friends  I  shall 
take  you  upstairs  and  make  you  very  jealous.  There 
are  many  people  who  would  like  my  books,  but  I  will 
not  even  show  them  the  books  because  they  will  get 
jealous  of  me  and  I  will  no  longer  have  friends.  Now, 
here  is  your  friend,  Byron.  A  beautiful  set  of  twenty- 
one  volumes.  Lok  at  them.  Notes  by  Thomas  Moore. 
And  the  engravings,  notice  them;  priceless.  When  I 
bought  this  set  I  said  to  myself:  ‘A  young  man  will 
want  these.  A  young  man  intoxicated  with  life,  and  I 
will  sell  these  to  no  one  else.  Only  a  young  man.’ 
Why  only  last  week  a  book  collector  from  New  York 
offered  me  a  hundred  dollars  for  them,  but  I  would 
not  part  with  them.  ‘For  a  young  man,’  I  said.  He 
only  wanted  them  for  their  value  in  money.  Puh, 
what  do  I  care  for  money!  I  could  live  a  thousand 
years  if  I  wanted  to  sell  all  my  books.  But  I  am  an 
old  man  and  can  not  live  long.  Therefore  I  want 
someone  young  to  have  Byron.  Someone  who  wants 
him  for  his  own  sake,  not  the  value.  Someone  who 
shall  have  time  to  read  and  enjoy.  My  son,  I  want  you 
to  get  these  books  before  you  go  back  to,  where  was 
it  you  came  from?  Ah,  yes,  Detroit.” 

I  was  amazed.  The  books  were  beautiful.  Even  if 
I  was  interested  primarily  in  modern  writing  these 
books  were  getting  under  my  skin.  The  wool-soft, 
musty  smell  of  old  books  can  cast  a  spell  over  one  as 
nothing  else  can. 

“How  much,”  I  faltered,  “do  they  cost?” 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Phi  Bete  Service 

PAUL  ADER 


It  was  through  the  dean,  indirectly,  that  I  got  the 
job.  The  dean  called  me  in  one  day  and  said: 

“Bertram—”  the  dean  always  called  me  “Bertram,”— 
he  said,  “there  are  so  many  thousand  college  men 
graduating  this  year,  and  of  that  number  such-and- 
such  a  number  will  not  find  jobs.” 

“Golly,”  I  said,  “that’s  32%.” 

I’he  dean  smiled.  “You  were  always  quick  on  fig¬ 
ures,  Bertram.  Now,  you,  being  a  Magna  cum  laude 
and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  do  not  of  course  wish  to  be  in 
that  32%.” 

“Of  course  not,”  I  said. 

“All  right.  I’ve  heard,  confidentially,  through  a 
friend  of  my  wife’s,  that  a  certain  Joe  Tally  wants  a 
smart  young  college  man  as  an  assistant  in  what  he 
says  is  a  thriving  business.” 

“Wants  an  assistant?”  I  said,  brightening,  knowing 
that  “assisting”  was  my  specialty.  “Dean,”  1  go  on, 
“assisting  is  what  I’m  noted  for.  Assistant  in  the  li¬ 
brary  for  four  years.  Assistant  head  waiter  in  the 
Union  dining  hall.  Assistant  to  professors  getting 
their  Ph.D’s.” 

“That’s  good,”  the  dean  said,  and  he  gave  me  the 
address  of  this  Joe  Pally,  down  in  southern  Ohio 
somewhere. 

I  write  him  a  nice  letter,  telling  him  how  good  I  am. 
“Berty,”  I  says— changing  my  tenses— “this  is  no  time 
for  humility,  Berty”— 1  always  call  myself  Berty— 
“You’re  in  the  world  now  and  you've  got  to  assert 
yourself.” 

Well,  in  no  time  I  receive  a  letter  from  Joe  Tally, 
saying  he  will  be  glad  to  have  me  as  an  assistant  in  his 
thriving  business  in  Shademore,  Ohio.  I  have  never 
heard  of  Shademore,  Ohio,  but  I  tell  myself  that  this 
is  no  time  to  quibble.  So,  right  after  graduation,  I 
catches  the  first  bus  going  to  Shademore. 

Right  at  the  edge  of  Shademore  there  is  a  filling 
station  called  “Joe  Tally’s  Gasery,”  and  I  am  quite 
surprised,  both  one  way  and  another.  First  off,  I  don't 
expect  to  be  an  assistant  at  a  gas  station,  and  then,  too, 
I  don’t  expect  this  Joe  Tally  to  be  one  to  call  his 
station  a  “gasery,”  but  the  more  1  think  of  that,  the 
better  I  am  pleased.  This  Joe  Tally  must  have  an  edu¬ 
cated  sense  of  humor,  I  says  to  myself  and  smiles. 

Joe  comes  out  and  meets  me,  as  I  get  off  the  bus, 
and  sure  enough  he  is  a  jolly  man,  about  forty,  I’d  say, 
with  a  brown  face  and  crinkling  eyes. 

The  next  day  I  start  “assisting.”  I  rub  the  windows 
of  the  car  with  a  cloth  and  check  the  water  and  tires 
while  Joe  tends  to  the  gas  and  oil.  It  is  on  the  whole 
a  pretty  did  I  job,  at  first.  And  it  would  no  doubt  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  dull  job,  if  Joe  hadn’t  gradually  pro¬ 
moted  me  to  chief-assistant-in-charge  after  a  while. 
That  is,  Joe  would  go  off  for  whole  mornings  or  after¬ 


noons,  and  I  would  be  the  only  one  there  to  wait  on 
trade.  Then  I  would  gas  and  oil  the  cars,  as  well  as 
wipe  down  the  windshields  and  check  water  and  tires. 
Which  kept  me  pretty  busy  at  such  times. 

One  day  Joe  says,  “Bert,  why  don’t  you  repaint  that 
sign?” 

And  I  says,  “Okay,  Joe”;  I  look  up  at  the  sign  and  I 
add,  “Maybe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  another 
line  under  ‘Joe  Tally’s  Gasery.’  Something  like  ‘Smart 
Service,’  you  know.” 

“Suit  yourself,”  Joe  says. 

All  afternoon  I  repaints  the  sign,  and  I  thinks  about 
what  line  to  add  under  ‘Joe  Tally’s  Gasery,’  and  then 
it  hits  me.  I  letter  a  line  reading  ‘Phi  Bete  Service,’ 
because  I  figure  such  things  as  ‘Smart  Service’  are  seen 
everywhere,  but  ‘Phi  Bete  Service’  is  seen  only  on  Joe 
Tally’s  Gasery. 

Joe  is  well  pleased  with  the  new  line,  and  he  smiles. 
“Sure,  Bert,”  he  says,  “that’s  all  right.  That  ought  to 
attract  a  lot  of  customers.” 

“Sure,”  I  says,  grinning,  “it  will  bring  in  the  smart 
boys  who  know  a  little  Greek,  and  it’ll  bring  in  the 
dumb  ones  who’ll  wonder  what  ‘Phi  Bete  Service’ 
means!” 

And  it  did. 

Furthermore  it  brought  in  something  else. 

I  am  reading  in  the  paper  one  day  about  a  bunch 
of  smart  guys  who  would  drive  up  to  a  gas  station 
early  in  the  morning,  get  their  tank  filled,  stock  up  on 
oil  and  all,  then  Hash  a  hundred  dollar  bill  in  pay¬ 
ment.  Naturally,  no  gas  station  proprietor  can  change 
a  hundred  early  in  the  morning,  nor  late  at  night,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  is  a  small  station.  So  the  smart 
guys  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  I’m  sorry,  politely, 
and  drive  off. 

The  piece  in  the  paper  warns  us  to  be  careful,  espe¬ 
cially  early  in  the  morning,  and  says  that  the  number 
on  this  car  is  168-091,  with  an  Ohio  license,  of  course. 

The  more  I  think  about  the  matter,  the  more  I  says, 
“Berty,  that’s  a  smart  racket.  You  could  travel  clean 
across  the  country  on  free  gas  and  oil,  if  you  worked 
it  right.”  Then  I  reflects  that  the  fellow  who’d  do 
that  must  be  a  crook  sure,  and  even  if  you  did  have 
the  change  for  a  hundred,  more’n  likely  he’d  pull  a 
gun  on  you  and  take  the  roll. 

“Jeepers,  Berty,”  I  says,  “it  would  take  a  Phi  Bete 
to  think  his  way  around  that,  and  you’re  the  only  Phi 
Bete  gas  station  assistant  in  southern  Ohio.”  And 
that  way  I  put  a  lot  of  responsibility  on  myself,  and  I 
tried  to  figure  a  sure-fire  way  around  the  racket,  if  it 
ever  came  my  way.  Which  I  didn’t  doubt  it  would,  of 
course. 

And  it  did.  in  the  second  week  of  July.  A  smart 
looking  sedan  floats  into  the  station  about  eight-thirty 
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in  the  morning.  At  first  1  am  doubtful,  but  the  guy  at 
the  wheel  sa\>.  "Fill  er  up.  and  1  says  “Yes,  sir."'  It  is 
tlu  license  tag  that  fools  me.  for  a  minute.  It  is  160- 
S91.  and  not  the  one  1  have  memorized  and  expected. 

I  hen.  while  1  cheek,  the  water.  I  take  another  look 
and  laughs  to  myself.  “Berty."  1  says  to  myself, 
"\ou'rc  a  dope.  The  tag’s  upside  down,  that’s  all;  turn 
it  over  and  vou  get  168-091,  Ohio." 

W  hile  1  am  ei\in<>  her  oil.  the  guvs  in  the  back  are 

00  o 

■  mt.  stretching.  One  of  them  goes  into  the  station  and 
get'  himself  a  coca-cola. 

"Nickel  on  the  stand,"  he  says,  and  I  smile. 

1  lien  at  t lie  car  the  driver  says,  “How  much?  " 

""  1  out -eights I  come  back,  doing  the  figures  in  my 
head. 

Flic  driver  searches  in  his  pockets  a  minute,  then 
says: 

"1111  sorry,  buddy.  .  . 

Right  then  I  starts  to  say.  “I  know,  wise  guy,  you 
onl\  got  a  hundred.  Well,  I've  got  the  change!” 

O  OO 

But  I  see  a  Phi  Bete  key  on  his  watch  chain,  and 
stares  at  it  a  minute.  And  he  says,  “What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?” 

"Nothing."  I  says,  letting  my  own  key  hang  out, 
careless-like.  Jeepers,  Berty,  I  says  to  myself,  it’s  a 
fellow  Phi  Bete  you’re  doing  this  to.  But.  .  .  . 

"I'm  sorry,”  he  says  again,  “really,  but  I’ve  only  a 
hundred.” 

"  In  the  Boy  Scouts,”  I  says,  sarcastic,  “the  motto  is 
Be  Prepared.  Here's  your  change.”  And  I  flash  a  roll 
on  him.  I  am  half  expecting  one  of  the  guys  to  pull 
up  a  gun,  but  they  don't.  And  I  am  a  little  surprised 
when  the  driver  actually  hands  over  the  hundred.  It’s 
a  phonv,  sure,  I  says  to  myself,  as  I  watch  the  car  roll 
away,  that  license  staring  me  in  the  face. 

Inside,  1  look  for  the  nickel,  but  can’t  find  one.  Just 
as  you  thought,  Berty,  I  says  to  myself.  And  I  knew  it 
was  a  Phi  Bete  pulling  that  racket.  You’ve  got  to  be 
smart  to  do  it  right.  But  he  wasn’t  quite  smart  enough 
for  you,  Berty,  I  add. 

Walking  home  that  evening,  I  keep  thinking  about 
what  has  happened,  and  every  now  and  then  I  have 
to  fold  up  and  laugh  about  the  whole  thing,  f  wish 
vou  could  see  their  faces,  Berty,  I  tells  myself,  when 
they  get  out  of  town.  WThen  that  water  begins  gettin’ 
in  the  carburetor,  and  when  that  slow  leak  in  the  rear 
left  tire  starts  blowing!  And  when  they  stop  once, 
they’ll  never  go  on,  with  the  starter  like  it  is.  Then 
that  spark  plug.  .  .  .  ! 

T  leans  up  against  a  tree,  getting  my  breath,  after 
laughing  so  much.  The  fan-belt,  I  remembered  .  .  . 
no  engine  could  last  long  without  the  fan!  And 
loosening  the  water  cock  was  really  an  unnecessary 
precaution.  And  that  isn’t  all.  .  .  .  ! 


For  two  nights  1  wake  up  laughing;  seeing  the  faces 
ol  those  guys,  stranded  on  the  road  somewhere!  I 
don't  tell  Joe  about  it,  and  1  keep  the  phony  hundred, 
torn  in  little  pieces,  in  my  drawer.  Every  time  I  open 
that  drawer  for  something  I  see  the  pieces  and  start 
laughing  again. 

Then  on  the  third  day  I  see  in  the  paper  where  the 
police  have  picked  up  three  guys  for  passing  counter¬ 
feit  money,  and  the  description  seemed  to  fit.  Serves 
’em  right,  Berty,  l  says  to  myself.  Hope  the  law  puts 
them  out  of  circulation  for  awhile. 

And  I  forget  about  the  whole  thing  for  a  day  or  so. 
That  is,  until  one  afternoon  a  car  drives  up,  and  three 
or  four  guys  sit  in  it  looking  at  me. 

“Fill  ’er  up?”  1  says,  cheery-like,  wiping  my  hands 
on  a  cloth. 

The  guy  by  the  driver  says,  “That’s  him.”  And  I 
looks  closer  and  recognizes  my  friend  with  the  Phi 
Bete  key. 

“You  mean  ‘that’s  he,’  ”  I  says,  winking  at  the  guy 
drivin,’  but  I  stops  half  way  in  the  wink  when  I  see 
the  badge  on  his  coat.  “Say,”  I  says,  “what  is  this?” 

“Get  in,”  the  guy  with  the  badge  says. 

I  protests,  naturally,  but  I  see  the  guy  means  what 
he  says,  and  so  I  climb  in  the  back  seat,  and  nods  to 
the  fellows. 

“Destroying  private  property,”  the  Phi  Bete  in  front 
says,  without  waitin'  for  me  to  ask.  “And  passing 
counterfeit  money.” 

“Tit  for  tat,”  I  says,  smiling. 

“The  judge  won’t  think  it’s  so  funny,”  the  badge 
says. 

“Huh,”  I  laughs,  “die  judge  should  thank  me  for 
gettin’  these  three  free-gassers.  Pretty  tricky,  too, 
turning  your  license  up-side  down.  It  didn’t  fool  me, 
though.” 

The  silence  is  pretty  grim  for  a  minute. 

“You’ll  have  plenty  of  time  to  laugh,”  the  badge 
says. 

So  that’s  why  I’m  writing  this  in  the  hoosegow.  I’ve 
been  in  here  three  days,  now,  while  they  did  some  in¬ 
vestigating.  I  told  them  where  the  pieces  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  dollar  bill  were  and  they  found  them.  And  the 
bill  was  no  phony!  After  they  got  me  for  passing  the 
counterfeit  change,  the  judge  says,  sarcastic: 

“You’re  a  Phi  Bete,”  he  says,  “but  ignorance  is  no 
excuse.” 

The  old  boy  must  be  sour  on  Phi  Betes;  probably 
missed  it  by  a  hair  when  he  was  in  college  himself. 
Anyway,  he  gave  me  thirty  days,  first  offense,  and  a 
lecture  with  trimmings. 

'  The  hoosegow  isn’t  so  bad,  and  guys  like  Bunyan 
and  O.  Henry  got  their  start  there.  The  only  thing 
that  worries  me  is  how  Joe  is  going  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  his  “assistant.”  Thirty  days’ll  be  a  long  time  for 
Joe! 
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easure 


In  every  part  of  the  country 
smokers  are  turning  to  Chesterfields 
for  what  they  really  want  in  a  ciga¬ 
rette  . . . refreshing  mildness.. . better  taste 
- . .  and  a  more  pleasing  aroma. 
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North  or  the  Dam  he.  B\  Erskinc  Caldwell  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Bourke-White.  The  Viking  Press.  New  York. 

l  he  collaborators  who  produced  the  memorable 
volume  on  the  American  South.  You  Have  Seen  Their 
Fairs,  have  again  done  a  distinguished  piece  of  work 
in  Xorth  of  the  Danube.  Like  its  predecessor,  North 
<>j  ill ,  Danube  tells  the  story  of  a  tragedy  in  eloquent 
pictures  and  moving  words,  but  with  greater  sim¬ 
plicity  and  beaut)  than  teas  possible  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  tragedy  revealed  in  You  Have  Seen 
Their  Faces. 

Here,  in  a  book  ol  words  and  pictures  with  only  136 
pages,  is  captured  more  of  the  Czechoslovakian  land 
and  its  people  than  any  previous  volume  of  our 
knowledge  has  done.  Certainly  no  later  volume  can 
achieve  as  much,  for  the  Czechoslovakia  which  Erskine 
Caldwell  and  Margaret  Bourke-White  saw  now  is  a 
lost  world.  The  high  Tatras,  the  plains,  the  rivers— 
all  the  geographical  phenomena  are  still  there,  to  be 
sure,  and  so  are  the  people— those  who  have  not  been 
killed,  or  exiled,  or  sent  to  concentration  camps,  but 
the  time  of  the  First  Republic,  its  freedom,  and  its 
wav  of  life  are  gone.  Betrayed.  .  .  . 

The  story  of  the  betrayal  is  told  here,  not  by  statis¬ 
tics,  dates,  and  records  of  Munich,  where  it  occurred, 
but  bv  the  simple  narration  of  forebodings,  of  the 
bread  in  Uzok,  where  the  peasant  said:  “The  Prince 
who  comes  from  Hungary  does  not  want  anybody  on 
his  land  anymore,  because  he  said  human  beings  scare 
away  the  wild  boars  he  keeps  there  to  hunt.  ...  He 
said  he  would  never  give  us  work  and  food  again  as 
long  as  this  is  a  part  of  Czechoslovakia.”  So  the  people 
went  hungry.  But  that  was  in  Uzok. 

In  Dreharovice,  a  peasant  said:  “I  am  glad  Amer¬ 
icans  come  to  our  country.  I  am  not  sure,  but  it  may 
be  as  fine  a  place  to  live  as  America  is.  And  so  if 
Americans  come  to  our  country,  and  see  how  much  we 
love  it,  they  will  help  us  when  we  need  somebody  to 
give  us  help.  We  have  so  many  enemies  that  we  can¬ 
not  always  live  without  help  from  our  friends,  ft  will 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  great  country  like  America 
helping  us,  because  someday  our  enemies  will  try  to 
lake  our  country  away  from  us.” 

In  Ceskc  Budejovice,  a  gardener  said:  “It  would  be 
a  wonderful  thing  if  the  world  stayed  just  as  it  is.  But 
it  won’t,  though.  It  will  change.  The  grass  will  stop 
growing,  and  the  leaves  will  fall.  .  .  .”  And  here,  in 
Ceskc  Budejovice,  an  old  man  complained:  “The  Ger¬ 
mans  do  not  give  me  tasks  because  I  cannot  speak  like 
they  do.  They  pretend  not  to  understand  me  when  I 
speak  in  my  own  language.  It  is  a  pity  that  I  do  not 
speak  German,  but  I  have  not  learned,  and  now  I  am 
too  old.” 


And  in  Praha,  the  German  “agent,”  the  director 
who  always  shouted  Heil!  said  of  a  workers’  apart¬ 
ment  house:  “This  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  Czechs  are 
notorious  for.  They  have  degraded  the  world  with 
their  prostitution  of  architecture.  And  this  is  what 
their  culture  looks  like.  .  .  .  This  was  a  beautiful  city 
before  the  Czechs  got  the  upper  hand,  but  they  have 
violated  it.  It  is  a  disgrace.  They  just  do  not  know 
any  better.  But  the  change  will  come,  and  German 
culture  will  be  given  the  task  of  wiping  out  these  eye¬ 
sores.  Then  we  will  begin  building  structures  for 
German  eyes  to  gaze  upon.” 

So  the  democracy  was  betrayed  within,  as  the  book 
shows  well.  Then  came  the  last  betrayal  of  Munich, 
dismemberment  .  .  .  the  marching  armies,  the  tanks 
rumbling  through  Praha,  the  cries  of  Pfui!  in  a  snow¬ 
storm  .  .  .  and  Benes  came  to  America,  to  become  a 
lecturer  at  universities.  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and 
Daladier  cotdd  have  guessed  the  aftermath  of  Munich. 
Were  they  really  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  Ger¬ 
many,  that  the  dictatorships  would  keep  the  faith  any 
better,  would  be  any  more  merciful  than  the  "de¬ 
mocracies”  of  England  and  France?  The  peasants  ol 
Czechoslovakia,  the  workers  of  Skoda  and  Bata  knew 
the  answers  even  before  Munich,  but  not  yet  has  come 
the  day  when  the  people  may  decide  their  own  fate. 

These  Czechoslovaks  knew  the  value  of  freedom,  for 
they  have  been  the  pawns  of  empires  for  centuries. 
Said  the  peasant  of  Dreharovice:  “We  are  proud  to 
live  in  a  country  that  made  us  free.  We  would  go  to 
war  and  die  for  it  because  it  is  ours  now.  It  would 
not  be  right  if  anything  should  happen  that  would 
make  us  lose  all  this.  We  want  nothing  to  change  it. 
Our  people  have  been  the  Baron’s  peasants  for  many 
generations,  and  now  for  almost  twenty  years  we  have 
been  free.  At  first  it  was  hard  for  us  to  believe  we 
were  free,  but  now  we  know  we  are,  and  nothing  is 
going  to  change  it.  We  won’t  let  anything  change  it.” 
—But  Munich  changed  it,  Munich  and  the  marching 
men,  and  now  the  peasants  of  Dreharovice  are  no 
longer  free. 

Margaret  Bourke-White’s  pictures  show  the  beauty 
of  the  land  that  was  once  the  home  of  free  people,  and 
the  people  themselves;  handsome  and  sturdy,  the 
peasants  and  the  workers,  some  of  their  faces  lined 
with  care  and  toil,  but  still  handsome.  Here  they  are, 
as  they  were  when  they  were  free;  working  in  the 
fields,  selling  produce  in  the  street  markets,  walking 
through  the  clean  streets  of  old  towns,  assembling 
Skoda  locomotives,  ominously,  forging  Skoda  guns. 

The  women,  the  young  women,  are  particularly 
beautiful.  Not,  perhaps,  in  accordance  with  the  bour¬ 
geois  standards  of  frailty,  paint,  and  powder  com- 
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monly  accepted  in  America  and  most  of  Europe,  but 
with  a  sturdy,  dignified  peasant  beauty  that  expresses 
itself  in  handsome  features  and  sturdy  bodies. 

Where  are  the  people  now?  What  are  they  doing? 
Does  Maria  Badizova  still  smile  her  half-smile  as  she 
did  for  her  picture?  Does  that  grand,  bewhiskered  old 
tinsmith  of  Ceske  Budejovice  still  pose  with  folded 
arms  before  his  shop?  Does  the  Hucul  family  still  en¬ 
joy  its  Sunday  beer?  Maybe.  The  people,  the  peasants 
and  the  workers,  have  strange  powers  of  endurance, 
even  after  betrayal  and  war. 

They  will  still  work,  of  course;  their  new  masters 
will  see  to  that.  But  they  are  no  longer  free.  They 
will  work  now,  knowing  the  terror  of  betrayal,  remem¬ 
bering  a  freedom  that  they  have  no  longer.  Betrayed 

The  farmers  and  the  workers  of  America  ought  to 
read  this  book  (which  they  will  not)  and  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  (which  they  may)  the  lot  of  the  people  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  and  remember  that  their 
betrayal,  too,  will  come  first  from  within  and  above, 


as  betrayal  always  does.  For  the  people  do  not  betray 
themselves,  but  are  betrayed  and  do  not  understand 
until  it  is  too  late. 

North  of  the  Danube  shows  the  prelude  to  betrayal 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  smouldering  Judenhass,  the 
despotic  landlords,  the  young  men  crying  Sieg  Heil! 
are  universal.  They  can  be  translated  into  American 
terms,  they  exist,  less  openly  and  in  slightly  changed 
forms,  in  the  America  of  today. 

Munich  and  the  march  to  Praha  were  not  merely 
events  in  history,  but  symbols  of  the  great  betrayal  of 
the  people,  not  alone  those  of  Czechoslovakia,  but  of 
Europe  and  possibly  America.  Some  of  us  fool  our¬ 
selves,  that  we  do  not  care  now,  but  we  shall  some  day. 
Then  it  will  be  too  late. 

The  betrayal  is  clear  to  us  now,  but  it  is  north  of 
the  Danube  and  south  of  the  Alps,  which  we  think  is 
in  another  world.  Margaret  Bourke-White  and  Erskine 
Caldwell  show  that  it  is  not,  in  a  most  impressive  way. 

George  Zabriskie. 


To _ 

VIRGINIA  HODGES 


I  wonder  if  you  never  think  of  me, 

Even  so  widely  distant,  so  estranged  .  .  . 
Sometimes  I  plan  how  we  shall  meet  again, 

What  we  will  say,  how  you  will  find  me  changed— 
Wiser,  more  worldly  (for  that’s  what  you  want), 
Witty,  urbane,  perhaps  a  bit  exotic— 

At  some  gay  place,  and  suddenly  you  there! 
Looking  at  me—  (Here  thoughts  become  chaotic, 
Since  I  can  never  quite  decide  in  what 
Setting  of  grandeur  or  simplicity 
To  stage  this  exquisite  renunciation  .  .  .  ) 

Once  I  imagined  that  it  ought  to  be 

At  a  great  diplomatic  function— I 

The  wife  of  some  important  dignitary 

In  uniform— I  all  in  froth  of  lace 

And  a  hard  frost  of  diamonds— and  I’d  harry 

You  all  the  night  with  my  indifference. 

And  once  I  planned  a  devastating  scene 
In  which  I  died  before  you  had  a  chance 
To  ask  forgiveness  for  the  things  you  did — 

And  so  my  mind  still  dabbles  in  romance. 

And  all  the  time  I  hope  with  all  my  heart 
That  some  day  we  shall  meet  again  indeed, 

And  pray  each  day  that  there  be  given  to  me 
Sufficient  greatness  for  that  moment’s  need. 
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When  a  Girl’s  Eighteen 

TED  ROBERTSON 


Dossie  worked  over  the  hot  stove,  fixing  supper. 
The  small,  dark  kitchen  was  stifling  hot  from  the 
little  iron  stove;  outside,  the  evening  sun  of  early 
July  beat  down  on  the  dingy  house  and  the  baked, 
grassless  clay  of  the  narrow  yard. 

Dossie  drew  a  bucket  of  wrater  from  the  well  on  the 
back  porch  and  called,  her  voice  harsh,  to  the  girl 
chopping  wood. 

“Hurry  up  with  that  ’ere  wood,  Liz.  I  ain’t  hardly 
got  any  wood  left.  Hurry  that  ’ere  wood  in  here,  Liz, 
fore  the  fire  goes  out.” 

The  girl  straightened  her  body  stiffly  and  looked  at 
her  mother. 

“All  right!”  she  said  irritably. 

She  was  a  tall  young  girl,  dressed  in  a  faded  flower 
print  that  she  had  made  herself  last  fall.  She  bent 
over  the  wood  again  and  raised  the  axe  over  her  head, 
chopping  slowly,  stolidly.  Then  she  gathered  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  wood  and  carried  it  into  the  dark  kitchen.  She 
let  the  wood  drop  into  the  box  near  the  stove. 

Dossie,  -working  over  the  hot  stove,  watched  the  girl 
bring  in  another  load.  Her  head  was  thrown  back, 
the  wood  piled  high  on  her  arms,  up  to  her  chin. 

“She’d  be  right  pretty,”  Dossie  mumbled  to  herself, 
“if  she  had  some  color  in  her  face.  Right  pretty  she’d 
be.  Workin’  in  the  mill  all  day,  she  ain’t  got  no  color 
in  her  face.” 

Liz  let  the  wood  fall  into  the  box  and  straightened 
up  stiffly. 

“Hair  might  nigh  as  black  as  what  I  used  to  have,” 
Dossie  thought. 

Suddenly  a  wave  of  heat  and  weariness  swept  over 
Dossie  and  she  sank  into  the  reed-bottom  chair  near 
the  open  door,  fanning  herself  with  her  apron. 

“What’s  a-matter,  ma?” 

“Nothin,’  Liz,  ’cept  the  heat.  I  guess  the  heat’s  a- 
gettin’  your  old  ma  down.  Watch  them  sausages,  Liz, 
they’re  all  we  got  left.  Hank  didn’t  bring  nothin’ 
back  from  the  store  this  mornin’.” 

Dossie  watched  Liz  as  she  moved  the  sausages  in  the 
black  frying  pan  with  an  old  fork.  “Tall  as  her  ma,” 
Dossie  thought.  “Eighteen  she  is,  and  tall  as  her  ma. 
Right  pretty,  too,  if  she  had  a  new  dress  on  and  some 
color  in  her  face.”  Dossie  felt  again  the  deep,  aching 
weariness  in  her  bones. 

“Maybe  I  got  the  misery  in  my  bones,”  she  mum¬ 
bled.  Her  hands  were  brown  and  wrinkled,  and  they 
shook  when  she  wiped  her  hot  face  with  her  apron. 

Liz  looked  at  her  mother.  “Why  can’t  Hank  bring 
nothin’  from  the  store,  ma?  I  gave  him  some  money 
yestiddy.” 

Dossie  wiped  a  bit  of  hair  off  her  forehead. 

“Don’t  you  go  complainin’  about  Hank,  Liz.  Yore 
pa  ain’t  responsible  fer  what  he  does  anymore.  Might 
nigh  worked  himself  to  death  when  you  was  little. 


Might  complain  a  little  less  about  yore  pa,  Liz.  If 
anybody’s  got  a  right  to  complain,  it’s  me,  ain’t  it?” 

Liz  turned  to  the  meat  on  the  stove,  taking  it  up  in 
a  cracked,  brown  dish.  She  saw  that  her  words  had 
stirred  Dossie  up.  Dossie  sank  back  into  the  chair,  her 
head  buried  in  her  old  hands.  Liz  bit  her  lips  a  little, 
and  went  on  setting  the  table.  She  wished  she  hadn’t 
said  what  she  had;  she  decided  she’d  keep  her  wage 
money  and  get  the  stuff  from  the  store  herself. 

“Hank’s  my  pa,”  she  told  herself,  “but  he  ain’t  re¬ 
sponsible  fer  everything  he  does.  I’ll  buy  the  food  and 
stuff  myself  from  now  on.” 

She  looked  again  at  her  mother.  “What’s  ma  so 
wrought  up  about,  I  wonder?  ’Cause  Hank  ain’t  back, 
I  reckon.” 

Almost  as  if  she  had  devined  Liz’s  thought,  Dossie 
said,  “We  won’t  wait  fer  Hank,  Liz.  Get  the  bread 
outen  the  box.  I  ain’t  feelin’  up  to  myself  somehow, 
Liz.  Get  the  bread  outen  the  box  over  there.” 

Dossie  sank  back  into  herself  again.  Weariness  and 
bitterness  had  eaten  into  her  bones.  Her  mind  hung 
heavily  on  memories  of  the  past,  of  the  time  when 
she  was  a  girl  like  Liz,  tall  and  slender,  with  dark 
black  hair  and  a  right  pretty  face.  She  mumbled  to 
herself  as  she  rose  heavily  from  the  chair,  dragging  it 
behind  her  and  sitting  in  it  near  the  small  table. 

“What  is  it  you  say,  ma?” 

Dossie  hung  over  her  plate,  supporting  her  head 
with  her  left  hand,  elbow  on  the  streaked  oil  cloth. 

“I  was  just  thinking’,  Liz,”  she  hesitated,  and  then 
looked  up  and  completed  her  thought,  bitterness  in 
her  voice,  “Why  ain’t  there  no  fellers  cornin’  around 
at  night  time,  Liz?  Why  ain’t  there  no  fellers  cornin’?” 

Liz  went  on  eating,  swallowing  her  surprise  with 
the  sausage.  She  felt  the  sharp,  reproachful  word  of 
her  mother  sink  into  her  brain.  She  had  thought 
Dossie  had  been  worrying  over  Hank,  worrying  be¬ 
cause  Hank  hadn’t  come  in  yet,  because  Hank  didn’t 
work  much,  but  spent  his  time  loitering  around  the 
store  or  on  the  river. 

Liz  said,  “I  thought  you  was  a-worryin’  over  Hank, 
ma.  I  thought  it  was  Hank  made  you  feel  down.” 

Dossie  shook  her  head  slowly. 

“It  ain’t  Hank  so  much,  Liz.  I  don’t  think  on  Hank 
much  now.  It  ain’t  doin’  me  any  good  to  think  on 
Hank,  is  it?”  She  asked  the  question  without  hope  of 
answer.  It  seemed  that  she  did  everything  without 
hope.  “I  reckon  I  ain’t  got  the  spirit  I  used  to  have,” 
Dossie  said.  “I  reckon  it  ain’t  no  use.”  Then  she 
looked  at  Liz  and  cried: 

“Why  ain’t  there  no  fellers  a-coming’  around  to  see 
you,  Liz?  When  a  girl’s  eighteen,  they  ought  to  be 
fellers  around  at  night  time  and  of  a  Sunday.” 

Dossie  didn’t  see  the  surprised  pain  on  Liz’s  face. 
Her  mind  went  back  to  her  own  girlhood,  to  the  time 
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when  she  was  eighteen  and  free  and  had  fellers  all 
around  her. 

When  I  was  a  girl  your  age,”  Dossie  mumbled, 
“they  was  five  or  six  fellers  around  most  any  night, 
and  more  on  Sunday.  When  I  was  eighteen,  they  was 
fellers  all  around.  ...  I  could-a  had  my  pick.  .  .  .  Sam 
Healy,  used  to  come  around  sweetheartin’  me  when  I 
was  your  age,  Liz.  And  Sam’s  foreman  of  the  mill 
now.  Sam  married  Lucy  Wheelright.  Always  remem¬ 
ber  Sam  liked  me  more  than  he  did  Lucy,  but  I  had 
only  a  eye  for  Hank,  and  Sam  took  up  with  Lucy.” 

Dossie  mumbled  on,  recollecting  little  things  about 
Sam  Healy  and  Jim  Medwick.  How  she  only  had  a 
eye  for  Hank  .  .  .  how  Hank  had  beat  up  Sam  one  day 
for  saying  something  about  her.  Or  how  she  and  Jim 
Medwick  used  to  go  to  parties  together  just  before 
Hank  got  so  he  favored  her  .  .  .  then  Hank  wouldn’t 
let  her  go  with  Jim  or  Sam  or  any  of  the  other  fellers. 
But  she  was  all  of  an  eye  for  Hank,  too,  and  she 
thought  she  knew  Hank  pretty  well,  but  she  wished 
she’d  waited  a  spell  longer  and  she  could-a  seen  what 
Hank  was  at  bottom— just  a  good  sparker:  all  the  girls 
liked  to  spark  with  Hank.  And  she  had  been  so  took 
up  with  Hank  that  she  hadn’t  an  eye  for  anybody  else. 

In  the  slow  and  bitter  repetition  of  her  grievance, 
Dossie  tried  to  find  comfort.  But  the  early  brightness 
of  her  life  had  been  clouded  over  by  years  of  struggle 
and  hardship.  The  children  she’d  had  .  .  .  the  long, 
tedious  days  of  caring  for  them,  the  quarrels  she  had 
with  Hank  over  his  not  working  regular. 

Sometimes,  she  remembered,  she  had  felt  like  throw- 
in’  herself  in  the  river,  out  of  her  bitterness  and 
despair. 

“Sometimes,”  she  thought,  half  aloud,  “it  looked 
like  I  would  die  from  workin’  so  hard,  and  a  good 
thing,  too.  There  wasn’t  nothin’  to  look  to,  ’cept  the 
time  when  you’d  grow  up,  Liz.” 

Dossie’s  eyes  grew  bright  as  she  bent  across  the  table 
at  Liz. 

“I  reckon  you  was  the  savin’  of  me,  Liz.  When  you 
glowed  up  big  enough  you  could  get  in  the  wood  and 
help  with  the  cookin’.  Didn’t  I  teach  you  to  make 
pretty  dresses  so’s  you  could  go  to  church  and  meet  the 
fellers?” 

Liz  had  finished  eating  and  she  sat,  silent,  half 
ashamed  of  the  things  her  mother  was  saying.  She 
didn’t  think  she  ought  to  let  her  mother  go  on  raving 
like  this,  but  there  was  nothing  she  could  do.  She 
hadn’t  thought  so  much  about  the  boys  not  coming 
around.  She  didn’t  know  they  should. 

Once,  she  remembered— it  had  been  only  last  fall— 
a  boy  named  Ted  Revis  had  stopped  to  talk  to  her 
of  an  afternoon.  Sometimes  he  sat  on  the  porch  and 
talked  to  her.  He  was  a  nice  boy,  she  remembered. 
But  that  was  all.  Dossie  had  helped  her  make  a  new 
dress,  so  she  could  go  to  church  tvith  Ted.  But  one 
Sunday  Ted  came  to  church  with  Lorraine  Ellis,  and 
then  a  few  months  later  they  had  run  away  together 
to  get  married. 

Liz  remembered  now— she  saw  it  with  a  sudden  un¬ 
derstanding-seeing  her  mother  standing  over  the 


stove  one  evening  and  wiping  the  water  from  her  eyes 
with  the  corner  of  her  apron.  Liz  hadn’t  thought 
much  about  Ted’s  going  away,  but  Dossie  had  taken 
it  hard.  Ted  was  the  first  feller  she’d  had,  and  she 
didn’t  look  on  him  as  a  feller  at  all,  just  a  passing- 
acquaintance.  Remembering  that,  Liz  sat,  silent.  She 
couldn’t  say  the  things  she  wanted  to  say,  to  tell  Dossie 
how  her  bitterness  had  broken  her  own  tranquility 
and  innocence.  She  hadn’t  thought  there  was  any 
hurry.  She  was  only  eighteen,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
time  for  fellers.  She  had  to  work  in  the  mill  and  keep 
Dossie  in  food  and  clothes  .  .  .  plenty  of  time  for  fel¬ 
lers.  Liz  toyed  with  the  fork  in  her  plate. 

“I  ain’t  figurin’  on  gettin’  married  yet  a  spell,”  she 
said.  “Ain’t  thought  of  gettin’  married  right  yet.  No 
call  for  it.” 

Dossie  passed  her  hand  across  her  forehead. 

“How  you  talk,  Liz!  A  body ’cl  think  you  knowed  a 
lot,  the  way  you  talk.  You  do  talk,  Liz,  for  abody  thai 
ain’t  been  out  no  more’n  you.” 

Liz  was  silent. 

“I  reckon  I  ought  to  be  the  one  that  does  the  talkin,’ 
Liz.” 

Dossie  forgot  where  she  was,  her  mind  reverting 
again  to  her  past  life.  The  quick,  bright  days  of  her 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  years:  they  seemed  to  pass 
quickly,  as  though  they  were  one  glorious  Spring. 
Then  she’d  married  Hank,  and  the  summer  of  her 
youth  was  short— no  longer,  it  seemed,  than  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  a  single  year.  Work  and  child-bearing  had  aged 
her  early.  Long,  dark,  days  of  the  same,  unvaried 
routine.  Cookin’  and  mendin’  and  hoein’  the  garden 
and  choppin’  the  wood  and  carrying’  it  in  to  build 
fires  to  start  cookin’  again. 

The  chill  of  winter  had  eaten  into  her  body,  deep 
lines  in  her  forehead  and  hands;  gray  streaks  in  her 
black  hair,  hair  that  had  become  stringy  and  unkempt. 

“Same  old  thing,  day  in,  day  out,”  Dossie  mumbled. 
“Same  old  thing  all  your  endurin’  life,  a-bornin’,  and 
a-marryin’,  and  a-dyin.’  Same  old  thing  every  day, 
workin’  your  hands  to  the  bone,  a-cookin’  and  a-chop- 
pin’  wood  and  making  fires  and  a-cookin’  again  .  .  . 
same  old  thing  all  your  endurin’  life.” 

The  dark  hopelessness  spread  over  her  body  and  ate 
into  her  spirit.  “A-body  can’t  live,”  Dossie  said,  “less’n 
they  got  a  reason.  A-body  has  to  have  somethin’  bet- 
ter’n  now  to  look  toward.” 

The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  her  soul  cried  out  for 
some  hope  to  light  the  future.  Henry  ran  away  when 
he  was  fifteen,  she  recalled,  bitterly.  Elmira  had  died 
when  she  was  eleven;  all  that  slavin’  come  to  nothing. 
The  winter  had  darkened  and  almost  numbed  her 
spirit. 

But  there  had  been  Liz.  When  Liz  was  thirteen,  she 
growed  up  fast,  and  Dossie  had  the  prospect  of  a  new 
Spring,  a  new  flowering  in  Liz.  The  first  bit  of  hope 
in  the  early  winter  of  her  life. 

Thirteen  and  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Those  were  the 
years  when  Liz  was  growing  prettier  and  fuller.  She 
was  beginning  to  look  like  the  Dossie  of  twenty-three 
years  ago.  Then  Liz  wrent  to  the  county  school  half  a 
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mile  away.  She  finished  the  eighth  grade  when  she 
was  fifteen:  then  Hank  had  left  for  a  spell  and  she 
had  gone  to  work  in  the  mill. 

Sixteen  she  was,  soon  after  she  started  work  in  the 
mill. 

"A  right  strappin’  voungun,”  Sam  Healey  had  said 
when  Dossie  asked  him  about  Liz  workin’  in  the  mill. 
“A  right  strappin’  voungun.  I  think  I  could  use  her 
in  the  mill,  Dossie.” 

Three  years  now,  Liz  had  been  working  in  the  mill. 
She  was  taller  and  thinner  and  paler. 

‘‘She’d  be  right  pretty,”  Dossie  thought,  “right 
pretty  if  she  had  a  new  dress  on  and  some  color  in  her 
face.  Hair  just  like  mine  was  when  I  was  eighteen, 
long  and  black  and  pretty.  Lucy  Wheelwright  and 
Lorraine  Ellis  and  all  the  girls  used  to  envy  me  my 
hair.” 

Mumbling,  Dossie  watched  Liz  removing  the  dishes 
from  the  table.  The  youthful  movements  of  the  girl, 


despite  her  stiffness,  gave  something  of  relief  to  Dossie 
from  her  own  bitter  weariness.  But  she  felt  the  ache 
in  her  body  and  in  her  soul  return  again.  The  over¬ 
whelming  bitterness  of  second  disappointment  swept 
over  her  and  through  her.  “Liz  is  eighteen  a-ready,” 
she  thought  aloud,  “eighteen  and  no  fellers  cornin’ 
reglar  to  see  her.” 

Would  the  second  spring  die  before  it  was  born? 
She  felt  the  long  winter  eating  into  her  soul.  She 
looked  at  Liz  and  complained  bitterly,  reproachfully, 
“Why  ain’t  no  fellers  around  of  a  Sunday,  Liz?  Eight- 
een’s  a  time  when  there  ought  to  be  fellers  around.” 

Dossie’s  head  was  in  her  hands  and  she  repeated  her 
grievance  while  Liz  bit  her  lip  and  washed  the  dishes. 

“There  ought  to  be  a  lot  of  fellers  around  when  a 
girl’s  eighteen.  .  .  .” 

Liz  bit  harder  on  her  trembling  lip,  against  the  com¬ 
ing  of  her  tears,  and  washed  the  dishes  loudly  in  the 
battered  tin  pan. 


TWO  LOVE  POEMS 


HARRY  DUNCAN 


While  Listening  to  Records 

This  neat  machine  gives  Beethoven  the  master 
Scattering  notes  like  seeds  across  the  page, 

His  coarse  countenance  luminous  with  rage. 

With  hate,  with  hurt,  then  singing  strings  at  last; 

Or  now  the  Russian,  bells  booming  through  his  brain  So  you  and  I  sit  quiet  together  here, 

Until  their  tumult  is  composed,  is  done.  So  from  the  aimless  disordered  clash  that  was 

Is  full  wTith  harmony  and  still  with  running  Our  lives  before,  this  curving  tone,— so  does 

Light,  and  the  brightness  come  from  pain:  Our  togetherness  resound  from  our  joy  and  fearing: 

We  know  the  love  will  rise  between  us  two 
So  brief  as  the  music  rises,  and  as  true. 


Nocturne  Without  Auditor 


The  circuit  is  the  same:  down  the  familiar  stairs 
past  the  dead  snow  bitter  under  the  mist 
and  the  turn  by  the  mailbox  up  the  long  still 
street  with  the  hoarse  dogs  barking  as  I  pass 
and  the  yellow  light  from  the  houses  warm 
in  the  dark  winter,  paradox  in  night 

(alas 

the  love  lies  through  me  bitter  as  salt) 

the  turn 


again  to  see 

(dark  and  imponderable,  this  memory 

stopping 

my  searching  onward,  this  could  have  been  long  ago, 

yet  returns, 

confuses  my  speech,  dims  the  clean  line  of  gesture) 

the  gap 

on  which  the  circuit  is  swung,  your  empty  window. 
(I  know  never  again  to  the  swift  joy  of  your  lips, 
to  the  clear  heavy  sunlight  of  your  voice  and 

the  slow 


then  on 

to  the  highway  where  the  heavy  trucks  smoothly  flow 
singing  through  the  night,  to  the  lighted  restaurant 
where  the  vivid  Italian  girl  turns  her  sad  deep 

black  eyes 

tenderly  in  wonder  to  the  tall  youth,  and  their 

laughter  silent 


to  me 

(this  fungus  love  has  thriven  unwatered, 

unwisely 

I  know  the  circuit  must  be  broken,  but  now,  since 

then 

the  brief  structures  of  hope  crumble  to  sand, 

sift  backward 


into  the  dry  chasm) 

back  again  reluctantly  to  face 
your  dark  window,  then  up  the  street  again  to 

pass 

the  lighted  houses  and  the  barking  dogs  and  past 
the  mailbox  and  the  dead  snow  bitter  under  the 

mist 


tingling  of  your  fingers  in  my  hair) 


and  the  familiar  stairs 
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Critique  of  Pure  Fiction 

(Continued  from  Page  y) 


to  think  and  the  ability  to  feel  intensely  are  coexten¬ 
sive  and  concomitant.  There  is,  theoretically,  such  a 
thing  as  pure  abstract  reason,  but  no  one  has  attained 
that  point.  Indeed,  the  desirability  of  doing  so  is 
dubious.  It  would  appear  that  pure  abstraction  has 
no  value  for  man  and  that  truly  advantageous  reason¬ 
ing  must  be  accompanied  by  feeling.  Man  needs 
‘integral’  reason,  in  the  Spinozistic  sense,  a  three-di¬ 
mensional  reason  including  reason  itself,  which  is  the 
cognitive  side,  volition  which  is  action,  and  joy,  which 
is  the  emotional  accompaniment. 

But  enough  of  this. 

IV.  Fiction  and  the  Future 

We  were  discussing  values  in  fiction,  or  literature, 
before  we  were  drawn  into  the  Slough  of  Psychology. 
It  was  said  that  fiction  has  human  values  because  it  is 
written  by  man  about  man.  That  the  artist  is  a  moral 
being  from  the  necessity  of  his  nature.  And  that  the 
reader,  the  perceiver,  is  concerned  with  morals  in  that 
he  judges  both  the  work  of  the  artist  and  the  artist 
himself,  and  finally  he  judges  himself.  That  mankind 
desires  truth  rather  than  falsehood,  and  that  truth  and 
honesty  are  the  primary  qualities  of  an  artist. 

The  day  of  the  Romantics,  with  their  Romantic 
method,  is  gone.  They  were  replaced  by  the  realists, 
and  they  in  turn  by  the  naturalists.  Today,  as  Lewi- 
sohn  points  out,  the  strongest  impulse  in  American 
letters  is  “to  depict  American  life  critically,  whether 
by  patient  exposition  or  by  satiric  presentation,  to 
reveal,  in  other  words,  that  which  has  wounded  the 
artist’s  mind  or  his  sensibilities.” 

‘To  depict  life  critically’  resulted  first  in  a  revolt 
against  the  ‘moral  texture’  of  American  life.  When 
Puritanism  had  been  dethroned,  the  naturalists  still 
depicted  life  “in  order  to  express  their  disgust  for  it 


and  hence  their  own  spiritual  despair.”  Art  cannot 
exist  long  under  such  conditions.  The  artist  must 
transcend  moral  nihilism  or  die. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  beyond  naturalism  to  a  new 
realism,  which  might  really  better  be  called  neo-ideal- 
ism.  It  is  certainly  not  surrealism,  for  surrealism  has 
got  too  far  away  from  the  common  language:  the 
artist  must  use  universal  symbols.  “Everyone,”  Lewi- 
sohn  notes,  “can  understand  the  symbol  of  reality  in 
art.  .  .  .” 

At  the  same  time  that  is  not  enough.  A  critical  de¬ 
piction  of  life  involves  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative 
side.  I  have  said  that  realism  is  good  in  that  it  shows 
us  as  we  are  and  that  frank  recognition  of  our  spiritual 
despair  and  poverty  contains  the  germ  of  the  ideal  of 
the  should  be.  American  literature  will  become  neo- 
idealistic. 

Willa  Cather  and  T.  S.  Eliot  have  returned  to  the 
old  symbol,  the  Catholic  Church.  Thornton  Wilder 
turned  to  religious  questions  in  The  Bridge  of  San 
Luis  Rey.  “The  appeal  of  the  book  was  a  religious 
appeal.  And  for  that  appeal  in  a  nobler  and  more 
powerful  form  mankind  is  waiting.” 

And  again  Lewisohn  repeats,  “The  courage  toward 
large  and  noble  wrork  upon  large  and  noble  themes 
must  be— unless  we  are  to  sink  into  a  long  period  of 
futility— the  next  step  in  the  process  of  creative  speech 
in  America.” 

We  desire  a  new  philosophy,  one  which  is  whole 
and  coherent,  mystical  perhaps,  one  in  which  we  can 
believe,  which  is  neither  nihilism  nor  superstition  nor 
mechanism.  We  know  what  it  is  not,  and  we  are 
waiting  to  see  what  it  is.  Scientific  humanism?  We 
must  wait  to  see  what  affects  the  new  philosophies 
have  on  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  literature  will 
reflect  them  in  due  course. 


CREIGHTON  GILBERT 

Verses  Fruit  in  Hymn 


Who  shaming  may  shriek  to  the  wan  wall 
Naked  of  all  the  festering  forms— 

Who  may  shout  to  the  hosts  of  the  regiments. 

So  silent  still  in  will— 

Who  may  cry  forth  windward,  he  and  the  wind  to¬ 
gether  shaking  cry. 

Free  to  the  ways  of  wonder  in  the  grinding  up  of 
their  power! 

Oh,  thou,  who  hast  created  little  man,  with  short  feet, 
to  coddle  cosily  in  old-strung  grooves 
Let  there  not  be  this  sight  to  wring  out  eyes! 


Hack  out  ancient  thin  melodies,  from  the  dull  rock 
with  harpy’s  claws; 

Brew  them  through,  stirring  with  sounds  of  song. 

Tincture  with  poisoned  fungoid  root  from  a  forest  of 
hollow  wounds— 

Sow  the  germinal  seed  so  wrought  in  an  untilled, 
ploughless,  land— 

Struck  to  a  glorious  strength  to  grow  to  the  hurrying 
rein  of  dawn! 
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Time  Freight 

GEORGE  ZABRISKIE 

Out  of  the  yard:  her  stack  emits  the  chopped 
And  potent  idiom  of  steel,  and  slowly  push 
And  pull  the  rods,  while  sand  pours  dust 
Around  the  wheels:  she’s  off,  and  into  dusk 
Banging  her  smoke  to  e  )  ’  The  pops 

Lift,  and  she  is  working  on  the  grade  .  .  . 

The  engineer  takes  out  his  lunch:  it’s  dusk, 

And  democratic  box  cars  roll,  with  half  the  map 
Upon  their  sides:  “Housefreight,  Omaha,”  the  man 
Wrote  on  the  SOUTHERN  car,  and  too,  the  tramps 
Are  in  the  empties,  where  the  draft  gear  sounds 
Like  sixty  million  hells,  inside.  ^ 

In  the  window,  and  the  marker  lamps:  there 
The  caboose  goes,  and  the  stars  are  underneath— 
Are  coming  through  the  smoke.  Like  this 
A  locomotive  fills  your  brain,  and  whistles 
Across  the  lands  where  other  people  live 
And  die  in  hearts  and  houses  strangely  small. 


Eternal  April 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

“Oh,  cost,  it  means  nothing  to  me.  The  price  of 
their  storage.  Ten  dollars,  young  man.  If  you  have 
that  much.” 

I  had. 

“Miss  Robinson.”  He  called  in  his  loud  voice. 
“Wrap  Byron  up  for  the  young  man.  A  treasure.  An 
unheard-of  treasure  and  remember  young  man,  they 
are  to  become  yours  only  because  I  feel  that  you  shall 
benefit  from  them.” 

He  walked  along  and  I  followed.  He  pointed  to  a 
room  at  the  rear.  He  shuddered.  “Here  is  the  trash. 
Junk.  Mist.  Such  a  waste  of  paper.  Horrible.” 

I  was  tempted  to  go  in,  but  I  restrained  myself.  We 
went  once  more  to  the  front. 

“Ruth.”  I  whispered  while  the  old  man  was  pacing 
up  and  down.  “When  are  you  here  alone?  I  want  to 
get  some  books,  the  modern  ones.” 

She  smiled.  “Every  morning  till  noon.” 

II 

I  didn’t  read  much  Byron,  but  the  books  looked 
good  up  there  on  the  shelves  next  to  the  fireplace.  I 
went  back  to  the  book  shop  the  next  morning,  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  I  picked  up  some  honeys.  Talk  about 
cheap:  why  the  place  was  heaven  for  me,  and  the  little 
angel  up  behind  the  counter  fitted  in  very  nicely,  very. 

Of  course  I  couldn’t  find  what  I  have  always  been 
looking  for,  but  I  hardly  expected  that;  I  mean,  a  first 
edition  of  “Of  Human  Bondage.”  I  guess  if  there  are 
any  to  be  found  it  must  be  over  in  London.  Well, 
time  shall  tell,  as  the  saying  goes.  But  I  did  manage 
to  get  a  first  of  “To  Have  and  Have  Not”  for  thirty- 
five  cents,  which  isn’t  bad  at  all  considering  that  it 


must  be  worth  at  least  fifteen  smackers  right  this  min¬ 
ute.  So  you  see,  I  wasn’t  doing  bad,  no,  not  at  all.  I 
wasn  t  doing  bad  in  other  respects  either,  I  mean,  with 
Ruth.  She  was,  as  I  said  before,  ALL  right,  and  she 
was. 

I  spent  most  of  my  mornings  at  the  book  shop.  It 
was  nice  in  there  and  I  liked  the  books  and  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Ruth. 

One  morning,  that  was  Saturday,  I  asked  her  if  she 
wouldn  t  care  to  go  on  a  litle  hike  with  me  the  next 
day.  She  laughed  and  said  something  about  the  little 
poet  wandering  amongst  all  the  pretty  little  birdsies 
and  beeses.  I  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  that  and  she 
finally  consented. 

So  the  next  day  we  got  up  early  and  started  out. 
It  was  a  good  day;  good  for  walking,  good  for  talking, 
good  for  just  anything.  Good  for  those  who  loved  life. 
That  was  us.  We  loved  life. 

We  went  up  Baldface.  It  wasn’t  a  long  climb,  but  it 
was  pretty  steep.  I  could  see  Ruth  was  used  to  climb¬ 
ing.  We  had  a  good  day. 

All  the  way  up  and  down  we  didn’t  talk  much;  we 
needed  the  wind.  So  you  can  imagine  that  it  was  a 
rather  silent  affair,  but  neither  of  us  minded. 

We  got  back  to  my  place  at  about  three  o’clock, 
feeling  tired.  We  took  our  shoes  off  and  sat  in  the 
den.  The  den  is  really  the  main  room  in  the  cottage 
and  it  is  rather  perfect  in  its  way.  That’s  the  room 
with  the  fireplace  and  all  the  books,  including  the  By¬ 
ron  set.  My  uncle  has  quite  a  bit  of  dough,  so  he  keeps 
the  place  in  good  condition.  There’s  a  beautiful  big 
radio  in  there  and  it  being  Sunday  afternoon  we  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  symphony. 

I  was  sitting  far  back  in  the  club  chair  with  my  feet 
straight  out  before  me.  Ruth  was  on  the  floor  at  my 
feet,  her  head  resting  partly  against  my  legs  and  partly 
against  one  of  those  round  leather  pillow  affairs.  We 
were  both  quite  contented.  There  was  beer  in  the 
Frigidaire  which  Ruth  got  out  and  we  both  drank. 
Plenty  of  cigarettes  and  the  symphony,  as  Field  says, 
“All  this,  and  Heaven  too.” 

We  stayed  like  this  till  it  started  to  get  dark.  Then 
Ruth:  “Hey!  I’ve  got  an  appetite!  Call  the  maid  and 
tell  her  to  fix  supper.  I’ll  have  mine  here.” 

“Maid,  hell!  You  go  and  fix  it.  You’re  the  only 
maid  around  here.” 

I  went  upstairs,  took  a  shower  and  put  on  some  fresh 
clothes.  I  could  hear  Ruth  downstairs  in  the  kitchen, 
cooking. 

When  I  came  down  I  felt  refreshed.  My  face  was 
still  burning  from  the  sun  and  wind.  Ruth  was  ovet 
the  stove  making  hamburgers.  The  sight  was  too 
much  for  me. 

Maybe  love  does  enter  the  heart  by  way  of  the 
stomach.  Who  knows?  Anyway,  seeing  her  standing 
there  in  my  own  little  kitchen  cooking  dinner  for  just 
us  two  was  a  little  too  much  for  me,  as  I  said  before. 
I  expected  to  see  a  little  curly  headed  kid  come  run¬ 
ning  in  at  any  minute,  calling:  “Daddy!”  But  it 
didn’t  happen.  I  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer,  so  I  just 
grabbed  her  and  dragged  her  into  the  den. 
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“All  right,  my  love.  End  of  act  one.” 

“Mm.  A  pretty  good  act,  I  should  say.” 

“What’s  that?  .  .  .  The  dinner!  Let  me  up!  Please, 
Larry,  Please!” 

“Ruth.  .  .  .” 

“Get  up  you  dope.” 

So  we  ate. 

“My  sweet.  Let  us  celebrate.  A  little  vin  ordinaire?” 
I  asked. 

“Oui,  mon  cher.” 

So  we  drank. 

It  was  not  only  a  good  meal,  it  was  an  excellent 
meal.  The  wine  helped  a  lot.  Ruth  was  in  high 
spirits. 

“Oh,  Larry,  if  this  could  only  last  forever.” 

“La,  what  a  woman!  Never  think  of  the  future. 
Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  married,  for  tomorrow  we 

“Well,  what  about  tomorrow?” 

“Yes.  What  about  tomorrow?  .  .  .  No  there  is  no 
tomorrow.  Only  today,  glorious  today,  and  tonight. 
Tonight;  night  of  ages.  .  .  .  Ah,  to  be  sitting  on  the 
boulevards  sipping  the  glorious  wine  of  life.  To  be 
sitting  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix,  or  down  at  Capri  with 
the  beautiful  Mediterranian  all  about  us.  Or  back  in 
Paris  before  ze  Hotel  Moderne  on  ze  Place  de  la  Re- 
publique  watching  the  couples  coming  by  on  two- 
seated  bicycles,  and  the  taxies,  and  the  crazy  traffic.  A 
mad  throng  coming  by,  only  to  disappear  around  the 
corner. 

Ruth:  “Ou,  la,  la!” 

“Or  to  sit  in  the  Cafe  Madrid,  far  below  the  boule¬ 
vards,  on  the  red  leather  seats  eating  cavier  and  drink¬ 
ing  champagne.  Garmon!  Mumm's  Cordon  Rouge, 
vintage  1923.  Ou,  la,  la!” 

Ruth  once  more:  “Ou,  la  la!” 

“And  all  along  the  walls;  the  pretty  little  fishes 
swimming  in  the  glass  cases  that  act  as  walls.  All 
about  you  soft  lights  and  sweet  music.” 

For  a  moment  Ruth  got  serious.  She  leaned  closer 
to  me  and  started  to  whisper. 

“Larry,  come  close.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret. 
Come  now,  be  a  good  boy.  Larry,  Larry,  I’m  getting 
slightly  tight.” 

“Oh,  no,  my  love  not  that!  .  .  .  Shall  we  have  some 
more  wine?” 

“Ou,  monsieur,  no,  no,  no.  .  .  .  Hurry  up  and  get  it 
you  damn  fool!” 

So  we  got  tighter.  We  went  on  like  this  for  a  long 
time,  always  drinking  more  and  more.  The  foolish 
talk  kept  up.  We  had  a  gay  time.  Finally  one  of  us 
passed  out.  I  guess  Ruth  was  the  first.  I  remember 
seeing  her  on  the  couch,  all  rolled  up  like  a  kitten.  I 
had  turned  on  the  radio  and  was  dancing  around  with 
my  shadow  for  a  while  and  then  dropped  out  of  the 
picture  on  the  floor,  my  head  on  the  leather  pillow. 

The  next  morning  there  was  hell  to  pay.  The  first 
thing  that  happened  was  the  telephone  ringing.  It 
was  Ruth’s  mother.  She  was  plenty  worried.  Then 
there  was  our  physical  condition.  Don’t  remind  me  of 
it!  It  took  us  all  day  to  get  sobered  up. 


Ruth’s  mother  wasn’t  so  bad.  She  would  listen  to 
reason,  and  she  trusted  me.  Youth  must  have  its  fling 
and  all  that  sort  of  rot.  Looking  back  now  it  wasn’t 
a  bad  night  at  all,  no,  no.  .  .  . 

Ill 

We  took  it  easy  after  that.  I  went  back  to  my  books 
and  Ruth,  her  bookshop.  I  read  every  evening  and 
Ruth  would  come  and  sit  and  read  too  and  we’d  listen 
to  the  radio,  have  a  beer  and  that  was  all.  Nothing 
serious.  I  didn’t  want  to  fall  in  love  and  leave  a 
broken  heart  behind  me.  Once  a  woman  gets  that  way 
about  me  it  is  too  bad;  too  bad  for  them,  and  too  bad 
for  me.  I  didn’t  want  to  start  anything  I  couldn’t 
finish,  (maybe  could,  but  just  didn’t  want  to.) 

But  the  whole  setup  was  just  too,  too  sweet  for 
words.  Imagine  that:  sitting  in  your  own  little  cot¬ 
tage,  and  what  a  cottage  at  that,  with  your  own  little 
woman.  Well,  after  a  while  it  did  sort  of  get  me. 

One  day,  after  hours,  we  were  driving  around  in  the 
car.  It  had  been  a  good  day  and  the  sun  had  not  yet 
set.  I  felt  fine,  so  I  asked  her. 

“Ruth.” 

“Yes.” 

“I  wonder  if  we  are  in  love.” 

“Mother  says  so.” 

“Never  mind  what  mother  says.  What  do  you 
think?” 

“I’m  afraid  to  say.  But,  honestly,  I  think  so.” 

"My,  my,  how  nice.  I  couldn’t  be  sure.  I  just 
wanted  to  ask.  I  was  beginning  to  think  so  myself.” 

“Well,  what’s  there  to  be  done  about  it?” 

“That’s  the  whole  point.  What  is  to  be  done  about 
it?” 

"Some  people  try  marriage.” 

“Yes  so  I’ve  heard.  Then  what?” 

“I  dunno.  Larry,  let’s  get  married.” 

“Maybe.” 

So  there  I  was!  She  wanted  to  get  married.  I  might 
have  known  things  were  going  to  turn  out  this  way. 

We  drove  on  and  I  didn’t  feel  too  good  about  the 
whole  affair.  It  was  all  so  casual  and  so  matter-of-fact 
that  I  thought  we  might  really  end  up  in  the  knot  and 
I  can’t  say  I  wanted  that,  hell,  no! 

Of  course  it  was  a  nice  affair  while  it  lasted.  But 
pretty  soon  I  got  a  wire  from  my  uncle  Will  telling 
me  that  he  would  be  using  the  cottage  and  I  might  as 
well  go  back  to  Detroit.  Well,  this  all  sounded  very 
logical,  but  it  didn’t  help  the  matter  for  me. 

Then  a  day  or  so  before  I  was  to  leave  it  all  came 
to  me.  I  had  it  all  figured  out.  I  only  wondered  why 
I  hadn’t  thought  of  it  before.  I  was,  you  see,  after  all, 
primarily  a  book  lover,  and  a  woman  would  be  just  a 
temporary  convenience  in  my  life  to  take  my  mind  off 
my  work  for  a  while.  Ruth  served  this  purpose,  but, 
that  was  all. 

So  there  it  was.  I  had  to  tell  her.  I  don’t  know 
exactly  how  she  took  it,  but  I  guess  she  saw  the  light. 

No,  I  was  never  in  love  with  her,  it  wras  only  the 
book  shop  and  the  books.  .  . . 
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Man  and  Roach 

( Continued  from  Page  S) 

jumping  up  a  beautiful  fall.  He  stood  amazed,  then 
he  saw  a  huge  bear  appear  at  the  left  of  the  rainbow. 
The  poor  man  gasped  and  waited  for  the  expected 
and  proverbial  doom. 

“But  why  do  you  tremble  so?”  asked  the  bear  in  a 
sweet  tone. 

“I  ...  I  don’t  know.” 

“Follow  me,”  said  the  bear  and  he  motioned  up  the 
left-hand  path.  As  the  two  walked  along,  the  music  be¬ 
came  louder,  and  soon  they  reached  a  clearing.  There 
were  many  happy  people  dancing  to  the  music,  and  in 
die  middle  of  the  group  sat  a  little  old  man  playing 
on  a  flute.  He  was  a  pathetic  figure,  dressed  in  a  goat’s 
skin  which  was  full  of  holes.  When  he  saw  Mr.  D.  he 
stopped  playing  and  asked,  “Would  you  care  to  join 
the  dancing?” 

After  three  or  four  pleasant  dances,  Mr.  D.  ap¬ 
proached  the  pathetic  figure.  The  two  shook  hands 
warmly. 

“Have  you  had  a  good  time?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  have,  and  I  would  like  to  stay  with  you 
if  I  may.” 

The  little  man  shed  a  tear,  “Are  you  not  the  Mr.  D 
who  was  born  in  1265?” 

“I  am.” 

“Then  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible,  though  we 
have  enjoyed  having  you  with  us.  It’s  too  bad.  The 
bear  will  show  you  the  way  back. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  gold  and  silver  snow  had  vanished  and  again 
the  purple  light  fell  upon  the  wet  pair,  the  man  and 
the  Roach.  The  man  stopped  looking  at  the  high 
ceiling,  crushed  the  roach  under  his  heel,  and  went 
out  into  the  rain. 


Exam  Tomorrow 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

tomorrow.  So  you  see  I’ve  got  a  lot  to  do.  Don’t  you 
have  any  studying  to  do?” 

“Me?  Naw.  I’ve  only  got  one  class  tomorrow. 
That  stuff’s  a  cinch,  though.  You  don’t  have  to  study 
that.  Don’t  worry  about  it.” 

...  No,  I  don’t  worry  .  .  .  not  at  all  ...  a  hundred 
and  forty-six  pages  .  .  .  Jesus!  this  exam  is  tomorrow, 
you  dope  .  .  .  get  rid  of  him!  .  .  . 

“Look,  O’Malley  .  .  .  I’ve  really  got  to  study.”  .  .  . 
Good  gosh,  I  can’t  come  right  out  and  tell  you  to  get 
out  .  .  .  come  on,  feller,  .  .  .  just  go  .  .  .  please,  please, 
please.  .  .  . 

“Oh,  trying  to  get  rid  of  me,  eh?  Hey— who  called 
me?  Telephone?  Hold  it  a  minute!  That’s  Pat.  Boy, 
there’s  a  gal  that’s  hot  for  me.  Just  give  me  two  more 
nights  with  her,  boy  and— Yeah,  I’m  coming— hold  it!” 

.  .  .  cjuick  now  .  .  .  lock  the  door  .  .  .  shut  off  the 
light  .  .  .  quick  .  .  .  get  on  the  bed  ...  lie  down  .  .  . 


quiet,  quiet!  don’t  breathe  ...  be  quiet,  bed!  stop 
squeaking  .  .  .  here  he  comes  ...  I  knew  it  ...  I  knew 
it.  .  .  . 

“Hey  Bill  .  .  .  Bill!  .  .  .,  open  up  a  minute.  Oh,  it’s 
dark  in  there.  He  must  have  gone  for  a  dope.  .  .  .  Hey, 
Sully!  .  .  .  How’d  you  like  the  game?” 

.  .  .  got  rid  of  him!  .  .  .  hah!  .  .  .  poor  Sullivan  .  .  . 
boy,  this  bed  feels  good  .  .  .  I’m  fagged  out  .  .  .  hmmm 
.  .  .  wonder  how  long  it  would  take  just  to  scan  those 
five  chapters  .  .  .  boy,  this  sure  is  comfortable  .  .  . 
maybe  I  can  bull  through  that  exam  without  reading 
any  of  it .  . .  but  I  suppose  I  better  read  it .  .  .  hmmmm 
.  .  .  oh,  well  .  .  .  the  hell  with  it  .  .  .  I’m  tired.  .  .  . 


Appendix  to  Volume  LII 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

prehistoric,  into  the  region  of  the  obsession  of  the 
ancients  and  Bacon.  I  believe,  however,  that  George 
did  not  slide  by  way  of  Bacon  to  the  identification  of 
the  negro  with  Hamlet.  Why  bring  in  Hamlet  any¬ 
way,  you  might  ask,  and  yet  the  figure  again  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  many  analogies  historical  and  psychological 
and  gives  especial  force  to  the  earlier  word  “disin¬ 
herited.”  Enough  of  this;  the  poem  possesses,  in  spite 
of  transition  from  Crane  to  MacLeish  and  the  inclusion 
of  all  manner  of  things  which  one  might  more  easily 
say  are  typical  of  sections  of  contemporary  style,  a 
multiplex  unity.  It  is  far  better  than  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  poems  in  the  best  magazines,  it  is  superior  in 
potentialities  certainly  to  most  of  Mr.  Eliot  if  not  so 
finished. 

The  rest  of  the  first  issue  is  good  enough  to  make 
me  feel  very  happy.  Miss  Hodges’  poems  continue  the 
same  high  level  of  feeling  and  verbal  grace  which  she 
has  accustomed  us  to  expect.  Her  review  is  bad,  but 
so  was  the  book.  Bill  Forrest  made  his  entry  in  the 
first  issue  with  a  story  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
journalistic  mind  but  which  showed  genuine  ability 
in  drawing  from  life.  The  Archive’s  material  is  too 
often  criticized  as  though  it  were  completed  work.  It 
seldom  is;  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Virginia’s  poetry,  it 
is  finished,  I  rather  regret  its  being  so.  College  is  too 
early  for  artistic  maturity.  Bill’s  story  By  the  Body  is 
like  a  drawing  in  a  painter’s  sketch-book;  it  is  a  study 
in  accurate  reproduction. 

I  am  afraid  you  did  find  Stovall’s  burlesque  a  little 
heavy.  None  the  less  humor  of  that  sort  is  a  difficult 
thing,  for  like  the  scholarship  it  satirizes  it  must  be 
elaborate  and  extended.  The  Classical  Club  roared 
over  it;  it’s  a  great  pity  that  the  only  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Classics  among  the  public  is  absolute  igno¬ 
rance  tempered  by  misimpressions.  Yet  everyone  still 
concedes  generously  that  Homer  was  a  great  poet,  and 
that  Plato  was  a  wiser  man  than  most.  Of  course,  we 
really  haven’t  time  for  wisdom. 

November  began  in  the  style  of  Time,  which  was 
unfortunate,  although  Jim  Halsema  has  a  good  hand. 
But  by  page  seven  the  Archive  was  back  happily  roll¬ 
ing  in  our  native  filth.  Caroline  Gordon,  the  author 
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of  None  Shall  Look  Back  and  other  excellent  novels 
and  stories,  remarked  that  Bill’s  I  Write  As  I  Think 
showed  genius.  Even  the  editor’s  clergy-man  father 
was  driven  to  admit  that  the  boy  had  force  and  cour¬ 
age,  but  the  naturalism  was  too  much  for  him  and  the 
rest  of  Methodism.  Well,  if  Bill  miscarries  he’ll  make 
a  wreck  with  more  power  and  glory  than  will  be 
amassed  in  the  entire  lives  of  certain  respected  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Oathout  followed  nobly 
along  the  path  to  hell;  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
a  young  man  with  so  profound  an  appreciation  of 
music,  generosity,  and  racy  style  should  sink  to  writing 
words  that  the  average  Trinity  man  uses  not  more 
than  an  hundred  times  a  day. 

Eitner  is  a  bit  of  the  Yellow  Book,  loves  the  esoteric, 
everything  raffine.  Sadism,  too,  is  a  wicked  topic.  Be 
ashamed!  Costic  was  another  who  had  an  accusation 
against  the  times. 

Souls  on  one  side  are  as  dead 

As  those  upon  the  other. 

The  book-review  was  pretty  good  this  time.  Book 
reviewing  should  be  important;  education  is  nothing 
but  a  series  of  book-reviews.  Buck  Koenig  and  Dia- 
mond-Margolis  made  their  appearance.  The  issue  was 
not  quite  up  to  the  first  but  it  had  one  magnificent 
spot,  and  showed  strength  in  all  departments.  By  De¬ 
cember  the  editor  was  drunk  and  wrote  an  editorial. 
(I  denied  that  once  a  month  or  so  ago,  I  can’t  see  that 
it  makes  any  difference.  When  I’m  not  I’d  rather  be.) 
Art  Dowling  led  off  with  a  fine  story  about  Tombs 
Night.  Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive. 

I  wish  to  high  hell  we  could  get  you  people  to  write 
about  college  life,  the  stuff  right  in  front  of  your  col¬ 
lective  nose.  Dowling’s  characters,  being  all  real  and 
unusual  people,  faithfully  presented,  lightened  the 
scene  considerably.  John  Shinn  pasted  Joe  College 
one;  Joe,  sterling  lad,  is  still  turning  the  other  cheek. 
Paul  Ader  hit  a  new  high  in  his  soul-searching  minor 
satires.  Hodges  wrote  a  better  review  of  a  somewhat 
better  volume  of  poems. 

In  January  Creighton  Gilbert  began  the  unfathom¬ 
able  poems  concluded,  or  suspended,  in  this  issue. 
The  amazing  youth  was  and  remains  to  my  cold  sight 
word-drunk;  but  power  to  his  elbow.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  verse  is  by  no  means  nonsense,  and  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  blame  whenever  it  passes  beyond  me. 
Stovall  returned  with  a  more  sympathetically  received 
burlesque.  Paul  took  it  into  his  head  to  explain  him¬ 
self.  He  was  provocative:  unfortunately  gad-flies  are 
useless  to  wooden  heads.  He  continues  to  explain 
himself  in  this  issue.  The  editor  wrote  a  long  review 
which  he  sometimes  thinks  good.  Oathout  raised  hell 
again,  not  so  much  because  of  the  story  as  because  of 
the  title  I  gave  it. 

The  memorial  to  Yeats  I  think  even  better,  some¬ 
times,  but  the  Chronicle  was  correct  in  calling  the 
style  “irritating.”  It  is  an  ungodly  mess.  Bettilu  rose 
to  genuine  heights  of  fantasy  in  the  wing-step  of  Clar¬ 
ence  Day.  Short  stories  had  been  picking  up.  But 
between  Jones,  Koenig,  and  the  Surrealists  the  campus 
was  pretty  well  baffled.  The  art-story,  as  distinct  from 
the  Cinderella  stuff,  needs  active  imaginative  sym¬ 


pathy  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  I  should  like  to  ask 
our  critics  to  give  to  the  stories  especially  the  criticism 
of  a  lover  of  reading  rather  than  that  of  a  tired  bus 
conductor.  To  repeat,  we  can  not  honestly  claim  to  be 
masters  of  any  form.  You  naturally  look  for  the 
stories,  and  yet  they  are  the  least  likely  to  be  good  of 
all  the  magazine  for  the  reason  that  the  peculiar 
imagination  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  can  do  so  much 
for  verse,  and  even  criticism  and  satire  which  it  can 
not  do  for  the  difficult  composing  of  short  stories. 

Buck  Koenig  distinguished  himself  and  us  with  an 
unusual  but  easily  comprehended,  “legend  of  man’s 
hunger  in  his  youth.”  This  Petty  Pace  in  a  funny 
passage  included  an  old,  old  story  ordinarily  told 
about  the  Chapel  Hill  Arboretum  which  brought  the 
world  down  on  our  heads  again.  Personally  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  although  I  have  just  arrived  at  it  and  did 
not  act  upon  it  throughout  the  year,  whatever  you 
may  believe,  that  a  bit  of  smut  should  be  hidden  in 
each  issue  so  that  we  might  demonstrate  ad  nauseam  the 
asininity  of  a  public  which  refuses  to  see  excellencies 
but  goes  at  the  slightest  touch  into  a  fit  of  koprolagnic 
hypocrisy.  There  are  not  three  people  in  the  school 
who  have  any  genuine  philosophy  of  purity,  but  there 
are  not  three  on  the  other  hand  who  will  stand  up  for 
the  right  of  man  to  say  in  whatever  fashion  he  pleases 
whatever  he  pleases,  barring  libel.  Buck  feels  very 
low  about  having  made  so  ridiculous  a  stir,  and  it  is 
pitiful,  I  agree,  to  sacrifice  so  fine  a  piece  of  work  by 
allowing  it  to  become  obscured  in  the  dust  of  idiotic 
controversy.  The  play’s  the  thing. 

No  one  bothered  to  mention  another  poem  of 
George’s  which  is  the  only  thing  in  the  year  that  really 
rivals  Roxboro  Street.  Confederate  is  a  marvel— to 
speak  temperately  I  should  say  considering  the  recent¬ 
ness  of  the  publication— none  the  less  a  marvel.  Also 
a  considerable  supplement  to  Roxboro  Street.  The 
two  are  of  a  piece;  a  few  more  such  and  George 
should  have  a  better  long  poem  of  America  than  any 
written  to  date. 

The  high-spot  of  the  next  issue  was  Lorenz  Eitner 
in  two  guises,  as  poet  and  as  Grocery  Clerk.  The  lat¬ 
ter  suffered  from  being  pretty  much  of  a  family  affair, 
but  was  plenty  all  right.  Two  excellent  reviews  bore 
up  the  critical  function.  Harry  Duncan,  who  wrote 
the  longer  of  these,  contributed  a  set  of  verses  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  impress  anyone  ignorant  of  poetry.  That 
is  unfortunate,  since  Harry  has  a  social  thesis,  and 
would  prefer  to  appeal  to  the  people  themselves.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  poets  write  for  poets  only.  As 
creator  or  audience  Harry  has  real  power. 

Last  year’s  Co-Ed  Editor  put  in  an  appearance  after 
that  issue,  saying  “Good  Cod,  your  copy’s  been  lousy.” 
I  disagreed  on  two  grounds.  A.  that  each  issue  had  one 
genuine  high-spot  of  literary  ability,  B.  that  as  college 
magazines  go— and  I  see  a  lot  of  them— the  average 
Archive  contribution  was  pretty  fair.  I  don’t  know; 
if  the  magazine’s  as  good  as  I  think  it  is,  that  is  no 
fault  of  mine  (though  I  am  of  such  conceit  as  to  de¬ 
fend  my  own  works).  I  have  not  attempted  to  fix  a 
policy,  to  convert  any  one  to  anything,  not  even  to 
literature.  I  have  done  no  great  amount  of  work  on 
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the  magazine.  None  the  less  I  think  the  year  is  good 
enough,  and  thank  both  the  staff,  the  undergraduate 
writers,  faculty  members  who  have  helped  me  get 
material,  and  even  as  many  of  the  critics  as  have  tried 
to  point  out  what  is  wrong.  With  literary  criticism 
we  have  had  more  patience  than  with  moral.  In  the 
first  place  we  think  our  own  morals  adequate,  in  the 
second  we  probably  consider  yours,  unless  you  are  an 
unconventional  person  in  several  respects,  rotten. 

But  I  don’t  want  to  leave  that  hanging  over  Larry 
Eitner.  I  should  prefer  to  have  my  faults  or  those  of 
Volume  Fifty-two  interred  with  my  bones.  If  you  have 
been  interested  enough  to  read  us,  I  am  pleased.  If 
you  have  contributed  I  am  grateful.  For  the  Archive 
must  continue  to  exist  for  its  contributors,  as  there 
must  exist  for  them  also  an  audience. 

K.  R.  H. 


For  the  Archives 

It  seems  to  be  customary  among  undergraduates  to 
think  of  graduate  students  as  a  dull,  stodgy  lot,  but 
that  idea  was  dispelled  for  us  the  other  day.  We  were 
walking  down  the  steps  in  Biology  Building  recently, 
when  we  met  a  graduate  student  who  is  in  one  of  our 
classes— a  woman  who  looks  like  the  typical  high- 
school  teacher.  “Have  you  a  cigarette  I  can  borrow?” 
she  asked.  We  automatically  started  to  lead  the  way 
toward  the  seclusion  which,  according  to  Social  Stand¬ 
ards,  is  the  only  fit  place  for  a  lady  to  smoke,  but  she 
stopped  us  with  the  words,  “Oh,  don’t  bother.  I’ll 
smoke  it  here.”  We  gave  her  the  cigarette  and  a  light, 
and  were  about  to  walk  on  when  we  noticed  that  she 
■was  handling  them  in  a  way  which  indicated  that  she 
had  never  smoked  before.  Our  interest  aroused,  we 
said,  as  casually  as  possible,  that  we  didn’t  know  she 
smoked.  “Oh,  I  don’t,”  came  the  reply,  “but  I  think 
we  should  all  try  everything  once.”  If  that  isn’t  the 
open-minded  spirit  of  progress,  what  is? 

*  *  # 

From  all  accounts,  the  Science  department  here  at 
Duke  is  becoming  more  and  more  haphazard  in  its 
operations.  A  story  illustrating  this  point  was  lately 
called  to  our  attention.  One  of  the  more  advanced 
physiology’  students  was  working  on  a  special  problem 
involving  the  blood  of  a  rabbit.  In  the  course  of  her 
experiments  she  noticed  that  the  hemoglobin  count 
of  the  rabbit  was  extremely  unstable.  One  day  it 
would  be  ’way  up,  the  next  day  ’way  down.  All  the 
instructors  in  the  department,  when  consulted,  con¬ 
fessed  their  bewilderment.  No  one  could  explain  the 
phenomenon.  Finally  the  student  decided  that  some¬ 
thing  must  have  been  wrong  with  her  measurements, 
and  she  determined  to  start  over  the  following  week. 
Accordingly,  she  came  to  the  lab  bright  and  early  on 
Monday  morning,  and  went  to  get  her  rabbit.  Imagine 
her  surprise  at  finding  in  the  cage  not  one  rabbit,  but 
four!  It  seems  that  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  up 
till  then  to  discover  that  the  poor  little  bunny  was  not 
a  male. 


FACTS  OF  LIFE  DEPARTMENT: 

The  sheltered  life  led  by  a  Duke  co-ed  was  revealed 
to  us  the  other  day.  At  the  tryouts  for  a  recent  play, 
one  girl  said  to  her  friend,  “Why  don’t  you  try  out  for 
the  part  of  the  mother?”  “Oh,  no,  I  don’t  want  to  get 
typed  in  middle-age  parts,”  the  friend  replied.  A  third 
girl,  overhearing  the  conversation,  announced  that  she 
had  played  several  mother  parts,  and  enjoyed  them 
very  much.  One  little  girl  standing  nearby  had  been 
listening  intently— this  was  obviously  her  first  fling  at 
college  dramatics,  and  she  was  eager  to  pick  up  any 
information  the  veterans  might  fling  her  way.  “Tell 
me,”  she  asked  timidly,  “what  does  one  have  to  do  to 
be  a  mother?” 

#  *  * 

At  last  we  have  the  unanswerable  argument  which 
relegates  our  magazine’s  deriders  once  and  for  all  to 
their  proper  place.  We  were  browsing  about  the  li¬ 
brary  the  other  day  and  decided  we  would  look  up 
some  old  copies  of  the  Archive.  So  we  wandered  back 
to  the  stacks  and  lightly  passing  over  Harper’s  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  started  looking  for  the  “Ar’s.”  No 
Archive.  So  we  pounded  up  the  stairs  good  and  sore- 
after  all,  we  wrote  for  the  magazine,  didn’t  we?— and 
demanded  that  the  librarian  tell  us  why  there  was  no 
Archive  in  the  library. 

“No  Archive?  Why  of  course  we  have  copies  of  the 
Archive,  young  man,”  she  said.  “But  you  looked  in 
the  wrong  place.  You’ll  find  them  in  the  Treasure 
Room.” 

#  *  # 

We  were  sitting  at  one  of  the  centennial  celebra¬ 
tions  recently  with  a  friend  of  ours,  a  senior,  who  had 
been  chosen  to  serve  as  guide  or  host,  or  whatever  it 
was,  at  the  exercises  that  evening.  Naturally,  he  was 
to  be  dressed  in  cap  and  gown,  and  we  noticed  that 
he  was  carefully  eyeing  every  gowned  figure  that 
strolled  past.  With  each  successive  one  his  face  took 
on  a  more  and  more  apprehensive  appearance.  Finally 
he  could  not  longer  contain  himself.  He  leaned  over 
to  us,  whispering  hoarsely:  “Confidentially,  should  I 
wear  a  shirt  tonight,  or  shouldn’t  I?” 

*  *  * 

This,  as  you  may  know,  is  our  swan  song.  Never 
again,  unless  it  happens  posthumously,  so  to  speak, 
will  this  particular  combination  of  columnists  raise  its 
voice  in  the  Archive’s  pages.  Half  of  us,  you  see,  has 
finally  been  prepared  to  face  the  struggle  that  is  life 
after  being  sheltered  and  protected  for  four  years  by 
the  watchfulness  of  a  great  university.  The  other  half 
has  another  year’s  sheltering  to  go,  and  being  firmly 
convinced  that  in  this  case  none  is  far  better  than  half 
a  column,  is  ready  to  lapse  back  into  a  relieved  silence. 
We  tell  you  these  things  because  we  know  how  you 
will  miss  us,  and  so  we  thought  the  sad  fore-knowledge 
better  than  the  shock  of  picking  up  an  Archive  and 
simply  finding  us  not  there. 

K.  Margolis, 

L.  Dimond. 


Building  Business 
and  Good  Will 

The  printing  you  use  has  a  definite  influence  on 
your  business;  no  doubt  about  it! 

The  appearance  of  the  letter  you  write,  the  adver¬ 
tising  matter  you  send  out — even  the  statement 
you  mail — creates  in  the  public  mind  a  subcon¬ 
scious  impression  of  your  business,  and  this  im¬ 
pression  may  mean  more  than  you  realize.  Don’t 
take  a  chance  with  shoddy  stuff ! 

The  Seeman  Printery  Incorporated 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


'Recent  tobacco  crops  are  the  finest 
ever  raised — and  Luckies  always  buy 
the  Cream,"  says  Joseph  Burnett,  to¬ 
bacco  auctioneer,  who  has 
smoked  Luckies  for  10  years.  / 
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•  WITNESSED  STATEMENT  SERIES 


Luckies  ARE  BETTER  THAN  EVER!  They  are  better 
than  ever  because  new  methods  developed  by  the  United 
States  Government  have  helped  farmers  grow  finer,  lighter 
tobacco  in  recent  years.  As  tobacco  experts  like  Mr.  Burnett 
point  out,  Luckies  have  always  bought  the  cream  of  the 
crop.  Aged  from  2  to  4  years,  these  finer  tobaccos  are 
in  Luckies  today...  And  remember:  Sworn  records  show 
that  among  independent  tobacco  experts — auctioneers, 
buyers  and  warehousemen  —  Luckies  have  twice  as  many 
exclusive  smokers  as  have  all  other  cigarettes  combined. 

I  ry  Luckies  for  a  week  and  then  you’ll  know  why  .  .  . 

With  Men  Who  Know  Tobacco  Best— It’s  Luckies  2  tol 


